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THE KING. 


SIR, 


A S an expreſſion of that grati- 
tude, which I owe your Majeſty 
for the publick office which I hold 
in the Church, and as a teſtimony 
of that profound reſpe&, which 1 
have for your Majeſty's eſtimable 
and illuftrious character, I beg 
leave, with becoming humility, to 
inſcribe to your Majeſty the follow- 


ing Sermons. 


The 


3 980 | 
iv DEDICATION. 


The deſign of them is to exhi- 
bit, in a joſt and ſtriking light, the 
deformity and danger of vice, the 
comelineſs and comforts of virtue. 
A tri& adherence to theſe principles 
is the only firm and ſolid Baſis of a 
Chriſtian's hope, a nation's proſpe- 
rity, or a king's prerogative, t 

If in the ſilent hour of retire- 
ment, when your mind is relaxed 
from the weighty concerns of your 
empite; and when the king is/loft 
in the man, you will condeſcend 
to read theſe ſermons' which ſolicit 
your protection, from ſuch conde- 
feenfion I _ receivs PEPE 


dant bone. bon rug 
40 ö | If the 


DED CATION? „ 
If the peruſal i ſhall -afford:your 


majeſty any agreeable entertainment, 
1. ſhall, congratulate myſclf, that I, 


one of your Myelty's remote but 
loyal ſubje&s, have been able, by 
the bleſſing of God, to contribute 
the ſmalleſt proportion to n e 
jeſty's happineſs. r. tf d 3 
That the ſtorm, hid at 550 
ſent annoys your kingdom, may 
ſoon iſſue in à calm; chat the 


tumults of war may ſoon terminate 
in the bleſſings of peace; that you 
may long be bleſſed with the company 
and virtues of your royal and amia- 
ble conſort ; chat your children may 
wood not ly the royal blood, 

x but 
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i DEDICATION: 
but the royal virtues of their parents; 
chat -you-may--long reign in de 
| hearts of a great and happy people; 
and, when it ſhall pleaſe the king 
of kings to remove you from, a 
temporal kingdom, that he may 
advance you to a kingdom that 
cannot be moved, is the earneſt 
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E. Ri-pabliſhing/ithe. lowing 
ſermons I make no apology.. 1 | 

they are good, — 
if they are bad, they deſerve none. 
To the candid reader I ſubmit them, 
and heartily pray that they may 
e to his real improvement. 
FO! There 


vs 


wii PREFACE. 


appear to be new. New, perhaps 
prevent their utility, There: may 
be ſentinients in them, which, to 
ſome readers, may appear to be 
untenable. Untenable, perhaps, 
they are: to infallibility I have no 
Pretenſtons. Ny judgment may 
batrey ine ine tre but to Known 
vrror my beart dees not | conſent. 
ee e the adyance- 
e bak any ft 
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the in of a 05 
To the \beſt of DRY judgment and 
experience, I have firmly adhered. to 
the principles of ceaſon and of Chri- 
N Gunun HORS SHO VAIG: 

II, notwithftanding/-all my pre- 
at) errors, through the 
channel of "theſe diſcourſes, ſhould 
creep into the world, I ſhould be 
extremely ſorry. To the man, 
who would point out ſuch errors, 
I ſhould be ſincerely grateful ; and 
ſhould not delay to manifeſt my 
gratitude, by publickly retracting 
ſuch ſentiments, as, in the eye 
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of unbiaſſed reaſon, _ 7 to be 
exceptionable. 

With my. beſt wiſhes for the 
reader's temporal and ſpiritual proſpe- 
rity, I am his much obliged, ou 


moſt obedient ſervant, 
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s E R MON I. 
Againſt Evil Speaking. 


James i. 26. If any man among 
you ſeem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but decerveth his own 
heart, that man's religion is vain. I 
SERMON IL 
On the ſame Subject. 17 
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God, viſiting\ the iniquities of" the 
aber upon the children, unto the 
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SERMON I. 


3 1 
Againſt Evil SyzaxinG, 
—— — — 0 rt 
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Jams i. 26. 


If atty man among you ſeem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, that man's religion is vain, 


Or. the vices, which reign among 3 E RR. 

men, there is none more common, nor, I + 

fear, more hurtful, than that of evil ſpeak- x 

ing, which the text condemns, | 
There is a ſpirit of calumny gone forth 

into the world, which raging through every 

rank, and through every ſex, ſweeps, like 

an impetuous torrent, all before it, and 

w B | ſpreads, 


of 


3 Again Evil Speaking. 
SERM. ſpreads, like the deiner chat waſteth at 


| C-yjnoon-day, a ruefll devaſtation all around. 
Every company is become a court of trial; 
every ſeat, a tribunal; every table, a bar of 
judgement : to which all are indicted, and 
at which almoſt all are condemned. No 
ſacredneſs or dignity of character, no in- 
nocence or probity of life, no propriety or 
ſublimity · of conduct can ſecure us from 
the fangs of this fell deſtroyer. But all muſt 
ſubmit (ignominious flavery !) to the rude 
cenſure of malicious tongues. 

Io check the inſolence of this daring 
vice, is the deſign of the text; to expoſe 
its abſurdity, is the deſign of the diſcourſe. 

This, I apprehend, is of more uſeful 
conſequence, than any general harangue 
from a general ſubject. Vague and de- 
clamatory diſcourſes are like ſhooting in 
the air; diſcourſes levelled at particular 
vices, are like ſhooting at a certain mark. 
The firſt never fail to leave indiſtinct and 
perplexed ideas. The laſt never fail to 
make clear impreſſions on themind—when 
N Tj the 


Againſt Evil r 


In the diſcuſſionzof ehe, I will 
endeavour, /- 
1}, To illuſtrate and confirm the propo- 
ſition in the text—that the practice of 
evil ſpeaking, reliſhed and continued, de- 
ſtroys the whole of any man's religion, 


mm 
a 


And, if I make this good, it is to be hoped, 


that they, who make any profeſſion of re- 
ligion, will candidly renounce a practice ſo 
viſibly injurious to that profeſſion, 

adly, I will ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations 
to thoſe who make no profeſſion of reli- 
gion, deduced from the unreaſonableneſs 
and abſurdity of the thing itſelf upon the 
principles of common ſenſe. And, if I ſuc» 
ceed in this, it is to be hoped, that they, who 
have any pretenfions to common ſenſe, will 
alſo renounce a practice fo groſly ] 
tory to their pretenſions. 

3dly, Iwill anfwer ſome objections, which 
may be ſtarted againſt the text, and the dife 


courſe upon it. | | 
B 2 And 


9 
the mind poſſeſſes a apacith of receiving SERM, 


impreſſions. =. FRE 
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SERM. And, 4thly, Cogglude with ſome. rfl 


ions. 


— * 


1, I am to iluſtrate * Dias * 
propolition in the text that the practice 


of evil ſpeaking, reliſhed and continued, 
deſtroys the whole of any man's religion. 
The grand touchſtone of truth to which 


we muſt refer, in order to diſcover, he- 


ther our religion is ſpurious or genuine, is 
this: To obſerve, from the tenor of our 


leading principles, whether reaſon or paſ- 


ſion is the guide of life. If paſſion reigns, 
our religion is vain; if reaſon n, 


our religion is ſolid. 14 
The grand ſtandard to which we maſt 


4 apply, in order to know - with, certainty, 


whether reaſon or paſſion maintains the 
afcendency, is this: To weigh them toge- 


ther in the ſcales of equity, and more eſpe- 


cially to try whether reaſon. can conquer 
thoſe paſſions, to the indulgence of which 
we are peculiarly addicted, either by the 
native impulſe of conſtitution, or the.rank 


which we hold in ſociety. 
The 


Aan, Evil Speaking. 
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The propriety of this examination Jo S BRAC 


governs, when paſſion lies aſleep if rea- 
fon only dictates, when no paſſion rebels, 
this, ſure, can be no more a proof that 
we are good Chriſtians, than the wearing of 
a red coat, in time of peace, would he 
a demonſtrative evidence that we are good 
ſoldiers. To obey the will of God, when 
it coincides with our own, is doing no- 


thing. It is not pleaſing God It is mere- 


ly pleaſing ourſelves. But, to obey the 
will of God in oppoſition to our own, is 
an invincible proof, that our religion is 


ſterling. For, what is religion, but an un- 


limited ſubmiſſion to the will of God? 


It is to be feared, my brethren, and, if 


true, to be lamented, that thereare ſome 


men in the world, whoſe moral faculties 


ö are miſerably depraved by vice, and over- 
ſpread with the leproſy of wickedneſs—who 
| are as covetous, for inſtance, as is conſiſt- 


ent with their licentiouſneſs ; and as licen- 
tious, as is conſiſtent with their covetouſ- 
 B:3 | neſs. 


_ abundantly manifeſt. For, if reaſon only — 


W-:: | Againſt Evil Speabing. 
8 bn. neſs. But this Idathſome character, it bs 
— plain, does not belong to the gerierality of 
mankind. One favourite paſſion maintains 
the [way—rulcs "the heart and leads us 
Where it will. To guard againſt this, 
therefore, is the proper buſineſs of every 
Chriſtian; and to conquer it ſucceſsfully, 
the aeciive teſt of every good' one. 
Now, my friends, if the principles s, which 
- excite us to the obedience of the divine 
law, are love to God, and a ſenſe ef his 
authority, regard to Chriſt, and the in- 
tereſts of eternity; they will invincibly 
operate through every part of life, and 
make us obedient to the whole law. Be- 
cauſe, upon the whole law, the ſame au- 
thority, the ſame love, the ſame _— 
are evidently ftamped. 1 : 
Hence the apoſtle James peaks a as good 
philoſophy as divinity, when he 25 
Whoſoever keepeth the whole law beſides, 
* and yet offendeth in one point, is guilty 
* of all *. How can that be? Becauſe he, 


» James Ji, 10. 


who 


Again Evil Speaking. 


who wilfully and habitually. offendeth a- s ER M. 
gainſt any one law.,byychatrondud plan- 


ly contemas the authority of the legiſlator. 


And, hen che authority of the legiſlator is 


contemned, the obligation of the law loſes 
its influence. For, when once the authority 
is deſpiſed, which enacted the law, the law 
muſt be deſpiſed which was enacted by that 
authority. Becauſe, when once the law- 
giver is held in contempt, the law, which 
he eſtabliſhes, is thenceforth good for no- 
thing; “ but like ſalt, when it has loſt its 
0 ſavour, to be ne and trodden under 
foot: 1 
It is. evident, 399 that he, who of- 
ande, habitually againſt any one law, is 
guilty of all, becauſe, he is ſincere. in his 
obedience to none. It is the inward prin» 
ciple or affection of ſoul, which prompts 
us to the performance of any action, that 
makes the action either good or bad, If, 
therefore, theprinciples, which move us to 
be religious, are religious principles, they 


* will move us to be fo in every condition, 


B 4 and 
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ſplendor—whilſt the ſoul within is full of 


TY Tvil- CFE * 


SEEM. and in every reſpect, without exception, and 
without 'reſerve;'Secauſe ſuch Le 


God, and ſuch the path to happineſs. 

Hence, if any man indulges himſelf * | 
practice of any one vice—of evil ſpeaking, 
for inſtance; that moſt notorious and dam 
nable vice—it is clear as the light of the ſun, 
that there is not one ſcrap of - religion in 
his heart—but that all-the-pomp»of his up- 
parent virtues is nothing elſe but a beauty 
waſh, to give a gloſs to his complexion— 
a painted outſide, t6 conceal his internal 
deformity—a glittering diſplay of ſhewy 
qualities, to gild the life with ſuperficial 


rottennefs and dead mens bones, and to- 
tally void of that Chriſtian ſincerity, which 
ſhould be ng {pring of Chriſtian 
conduct. hit ba hide 

No, ik any — peages 
to deny this, I would beg to be informed, 
ſpeaking proceeds. Not, I hope, from a 
ſineere regard to God, and an awful 


. „% hn 
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or theft, if tlie 


lin Err Bpirn hin 9 


of his authority: Dy nd means but from RK 
a violent attachment to that vice, which, in 
heart and foul, e prefer to God to his 
authority and to every couſideration hat- 
ſoever. Otherwiſe, would he ever violate 
the divine authority for the fake of back- 
biting? Or proſtitute W of nn 
to the cauſe of calumny ? 

The only ſuppoſable reaſon, why a man, 
habituated to the practice of evil ſpeaking, 
is · not equally a proficient in every other 
ſpecies of villany, is this that he has not 


the ſame reliſh for, the ſame opportunities 


of, and the ſame temptations to other crimi- 
nal indulgencies, that he has to this. For, if 
he had; he would be equally guilty in every 
other reſpect, as he is in this. And Iwill ven- 
ture to affirm (deny it who will) that the fame 
baſeneſs and littleneſs of ſoul, which prompts 
a man to hear wk — peopagugs 
alſo lead bam 60 compitadultery, perjury, 
nation” were equally 
ſtrong, the opportunity equally convenient, 


— o = 
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Ol things he never ſaw who tells bis tale, 


Agoinf Evil Speaking. 


SER M. and the temptation equally inviting *. For 
* the fountain of vice is nothing elſe but the 


malignity of a debaſed ſpirit. 

The propoſition in the text, tbe 
'comes forth as a manifeſt - concluſion from 
the whole, That if any man ſeem to be 
religious. — How beautifully does the 
apoſtle qualify the aphoriſm He does 


not fay is religious—that is. impoſſible 


gut ſeem to be religious, and bridleth 

pp not his tongue, that man's n 

Wr ene ea 1 
Hence, too, by a light: of this argu- 


ment, are clearly ſeen the juſtice and pro- 


priety of thoſe repeated declarations in the 
New Teſtament.— that all ljars and de- 


famers, backbiters and revilers, ſhall never 
er RP POIs Alas I it 
155 1 r 18 


x . He, * malignant tears an abſent friend, 
or, when attack'd by others, don't defend; 


Who trivial burſts of laughter firives to raiſe,” / 1) | 
And courts of prating petulaneo tho praiſe ; 


1 


And friendſhip i ſecrets knows not to conceal, RNs 
This man is vile; here, Roman, fix your mark; 
His foul is black, as his complexion's dark, 
France's Honack 
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is impomble for ſueli mortals to put on 1 im- SRAM. 
n or for creatures. of ſuch dark © L K 


and depraved ſentimenth to receive bleſ- 


ſedneſs from the endearments of that divine 


ſociety, where peace maintains an univerſal 


ſway,— love mutually circulates through 


every bolom—and happineſs keeps her 


everlaſting court. 


But again—The practice of evil ſpeak- | 


ing makes our religion ' vain—becaule it 


plainly demonſtrates that we are deſtitute uf 


every good and worthy principle 3 of every 


generous and noble ſentiment; of that 
Chriſtian charity, which, as it never think - 
eth; ſo far leſs ever ſpeaketh any evil; and 


of that love, which is the baſis of religion, 
and the fulfilment of the law. 


The whole ſecond table of the law, which 
relates to man, and is founded upon the 
principles of love and charity, falls, alas! 
a mournful ſacrifice to this curſed vice; 


and, if the ſecond falls, the firſt is too near 


it to ſtand long. © For, if we love not our 
brethren whom we have ſeen, how,” in 


12 AHoinſ Evil Speaking. 


SERM. the name of religion, © can we loye God 
"IN « whom we have not ſeen . Charity js 
the only teſt of f piety—the love of man, 
| the only criterion of the love of God. And, 
if any man pretend to poſſeſs an unfeigned 
friendſhip for any other man, whilſt he is 
| Evelling againſt him the poiſonous arrows 
of detraction; I will ſay, his friendſhip is 
_ ſtrangely metaphyſical ; and that his ſenti- 
ments are as oppoſite to the common mea- 
ſures of love, as his practices are oppoſite 

| 1 the common meaſures of religion. 
Wdat is the reaſon, my friends, that we 
never ſpeak evil of ourſelves? The. reaſon 
is plair n—becauſe, we. love ourſelves. Now, 
if we loved our neighbours as ourſelyes,— 
which we would do, were we Chriſtians 
we would be as tender of their character, 
as we are of our own; becauſe the principle 

of love is the. ſame in both. 

What is the reaſon, I beſeech you, that 


we are ſo unwilling to hear, ſo flow. to 'be- 
Moes and ſo N to reſent py injury 0 of 


21 John i W. 0. 


this 


Hh Evi 4 


this kind. "done to thoſe, for whom we SERM, 


have contracted a ſteady attachment, whe- = 
ther froth the maſculine principles of friend» 
ſhip, or the more, delicate impreſſions of 
love? The reaſon is obvious—becauſe our 
kindly affections overbalance our ſpleen, and 
love becomes, of conſequence, ! the ſpring of 
our conduct. | 

Now, were this love ſhed abroad, and theſe 
affections univerſal—as our religion directs 
that they, ſhould be then it would be im- 
poſſible for us to aſperſe, without neceſ- 
lity, the characters of thoſe who are im- 
preſſed with the image of the ſame God, 
joint partakers of the ſame redemption, and 
fellow-travellers to the ſame immortality, 
Yes, it would-be impoſſible. The voice of 
conſcience would forbid. the inſult, . and 
every gentle feeling ſhrink back from the 
enormity. 

Were this the caſe, 8 would 


erect its throne upon earth; and miſery, 


taking the wings of the morning, would 
fly to the uttermoſt parts of the ſea; the 
heart 


Ru. the heart of malevolence would > be en- 
tirely broke, and the habits of wicked- 
neſs eternally arinihilated, The ſpirit of 
harmony, emerging from the wrecks of 
diſorder, would change the face of nature, 
and give life a new ſpring. Friendſhip, 
reſiding in every boſom, and reflected from 
every life, would convert the barreh de- 
ſert to a fruitful paradiſe, and make the 
vale of tears a ſweet foretaſte of hea- 
ven- Hail—Happy—Glorious period 
thou lovely object of a good man's wiſh— 
but ſcarcely, alas! of his expectation. 

But, my hrethen, if the goſpel has 
not this effect upon us—does not inſpire 
us with Chriſtian diſpoſitions, or perſuade. 
us to cultivate the generous affections 
is it not, to every intelligent ſpectator, a 
concluſive argument, that, whatever. we 
pretend, we believe not a word of it, 

__ but conſider it as a romantic fiction 4 

fable cunningly deviſed ? I 

II, in ſpite of all our pretenſions to god- 

lineſs, we, Kill retain ſouls of wormwood 
and 


1 
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and hearts of gall, what is our profeſſion 8 
but a gay and ſplendiſ 'Þyprocrify ? our 


baptiſm, but a vague and nominal diſtine- 
tion? and our religion, but a dead and 
unanimated carcaſe? For, the very eſſence 
of true religion, the very province of true 
faith, is to purify the heart, and to work 
by love. If then, in our hearts, there is 
no room for the entertainment of love and 
charity let us not deceive ourſelves—in 
heaven there will be no room for the en- 
tertainment of thoſe, who are dead to the 
culture of theſe amiable virtues. 

Now, heaven is the ultimate end of all 
religion. But, if our end is excluſion from 
heaven, then one would imagine, that our 
religion is vain with a witneſs. With- 
« out the gates of the city, ſays the apoſ- 
tle, are dogs — that is men'of a curriſh, 
ſnarling, and ſnappiſh diſpoſition, who 
hunt after the innocent, and worry them 
with the envenomed teeth of defamation. 
And it is impoſſible, that they can ever en- 
ter or become vital members of that celeſtial 
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charity is the only 
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What remains muſt be deferred to an- 
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other occaſion. 


oration, of which 
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luſtrate the propoſition in the e 
which is, that the practiee of evil ſpeaking; 
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1 come 


8 I come now, in the . 
—— ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations to thoſe WH 

make no profeſſion of religion, deduced” 
from the unreaſonableneſs and abſurdity of 
the thing itſelf upon the principles of 
common ſenſe. 

Every- man, by che conſtitution of nature, 
and the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, is inveſted 
with many valuable privileges, which 

are eſteemed his right. or property. 
And this right or property is held ſacred 
and every unlawful infringement upon it is 
conſidered, and with the utmoſt reaſon, 
as a manifeſt violation of 1 por 
tice. 

Now, in the eſtimation of, «abinking 
man, of all properties, next to life, cha- 
racter is the deareſt—infinitely preferable 
to the goods of fortune — and, to a gene- 
rous mind, preferable even to life itſelfy- 

becauſe a man of real ſenſe; wiſely; con 
ſiders, that it is better not to be, than t 
be miſerable—not to live, than to live in 
contempt. To rob, therefore, any man 


. 
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of mee — wr sR. 
injuſtice. Such deteſtable conduct can only | 
fpring from villainy incarnate; from a ſoul 
dead de honour, and buried in enen 
grave of depravity. pe 

In forming an den of our — 
bour'sYobds; mis great rule ſhould be in- 
variably obſerved we ought not eſtimate 
their worth according to the caprice of our 
owti'\faney;-*biit according to the price 
fixed upon them by the proprietor. Hence, 
we ought not to regard as a ſhadow, what 
he values A ſubſtance; or eſteem that as 
atrifle; Which he prizes as a jewel. A man 
values his life: murder, therefore, is in- 
jurious and unlatrful. But if he prefers his 
reputation to his life, then is defamation 
the worſt ſpecies of murder. This ſenti- 
ment is ex preſſed, with emphatical ſubli- 
mity, by an author of the firſt reputa- 
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sER M.“ mine, tis hig, and has been ſlave do 
—.— © thouſands: but he that filches from mo 


crime will ſuch a man fly, whoſe heart is 
the habitation of malevolence, and whoſe 
tongue is the vehicle of ſlander? His ſpeech- 
es, thus, which are intended as a ſatire 
upon others, providentially inverted, be- 


% my good name, robs, me of that which 


Lire enriches, him, 49d. make ce r 


« indeed. f or he vb 

The — is, that «vil ſ] b 
conſidered with reſpect to our neighhour, 
is unreaſonable and unjuſt —unneaſonable, 
becauſe unjuſt. This praQiceis equally 
abſurd, with reſpect to. ourſelves; He 
that gives a bad character of his neighbour, 
gives, in the firſt e a. worſe one of 
himſelf. 119010 97 

Evil ſpeaking, is * ot e 
but an infallible mark of a bad man. At 
what wickedneſs will ſuch a man boggle, 
may every perſon ſay, ho is thus aſſidu- 
ous to imitate the devil? From What 


come 
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come a ſatire on himſelf; and, like Haun, ER 


he is hanged upon his ownogallows./ 1 / 

He that ſpeaks evil of one, threatens 
all; and where all are threatned, none 
are ſafe. The words of ſuch a man 
are a proclamation of war. His throat 
is an open ſepulchre, and in his mouth 
are lodged the inſtruments of death. 
If this -man, may every judicious obſerver 
ſay, ſpeaks to me with ſo much free- 
dom of others, without all doubt, when 
once it comes to be my turn, he will ſpeak 
to others with as much freedom of 
me, Nothing, but the moſt partial 
ſelf-love, can induce me to form a diffe- 
rent concluſion; I muſt, therefore, look 
upon him with a jealous eye; guard 
againſt him, as a common enemy; and 
ſhun his company, as I would ſhun a 
thief. O God, defend the righteous from 
the man, under whoſe lips is the poiſon of 
adders; and hide the upright, in the ſecret 
of thy pavilion, from the ' ſtrife of 
tongues ! 
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SERM. Conſider, my friends, I beſeech you, for 
. . a moment, the black and direful effects 


of this inhuman. and villainous practice; 
and if the baſeneſs of its nature will not, 
let the horror of its conſequences deter 
you from it. . Conſider, how apt the man, 
whom you injure, is to retaliate, and pay, 
to the laſt farthing, the debt which he 
owes you. Conſider, how oft a ſpiteful word 
has. been the cauſe of a quarrel, and a re- 
proachful ſpeech coſt the author his life. 
Conſider, how oft calumny has preceded 
deſtruction, and the man of ſatire been the 
object of contempt. Had we, then, no 
regard for the religion of Jeſus, no regard 
for the human race, yet ſtill, I think, ſelf- 
love ſhould prompt us to have ſome regard 
for ourſelves. 

The concluſion, therefore, of the whole 
matter is this—let not any man venture 
to feed himſelf, or others, upon flander, 
till ſuch time as he can ſay, with a ſtout 
| heart, and a ſafe conſcience, that he is 
afraid 


afraid neither of God nor man; but iss In N.. 
determined, without heſitation, to follow —— 


the counſel of Job's placid and good natured 
10 To curſe God, and die. 

34h, I proceed to anſwer ſome objec- 
tions, which may be ſtarted againſt the 
doctrine which we have attempted to eſta- 
bliſn. 

Objection firſt It may be ſaid; if evil 
ſpeaking were aboliſhed, vice would triumph 
— becauſe the tongues of men are a greater 
check to vice, than the power of religion. 
So much the greater pity, that religion has 
ſo little influence—ſo much the greater 
folly, that we are more afraid of men than 
of God. 

But whatever truth may be in this 
doctrine, it is of no conſequence to us 
becauſe we are not to do evil nove are 
not to ſpeak evil, that good may come. 
The damnation of ſuch, as act upon this 


vnwarrantable principle, is, by the voice 


* Job. ii. 9. 
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| SERM.of Heaven, declared 10 be.;juſt, Our 
—— buſineſs is ſimply this—to,, preſerve our 


own. integrity, in the firſt place; and, 
then, to promote the integrity of others 
not by the wiles of craft and ſlander, but 
upon the plan of truth and innocence. 
But, if there is no other check to vice than 
the tongue, it would be better, that a cer - 
tain ſum ſhould be ſet apart from the public 
funds of each town or pariſh ; or, if that will 
not do, that private contributions ſhould be 


made from our particular revenues, to hire a 


proper number of cavaliers, who are expert 
at this ſcience, to conjure down vice by 
the laſh of obloquy, and with the tongue 
to ſtop the inundations of licentiouſneſs— 
much better, than that good, pious Chriſ- 
tian people ſhould be put upon ſo baſe, and 
odious a work, ſo diſagreeable to the 
ſoft ſpirit of humanity, and ſo repug- 
nant to the mild and gentle temper of 

the goſpel, I 
But, upon reflection, this appears to be 
ſuperfluous. For though not one, that 
| ſeemeth 
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ſeemeth to be religious, N 2 


his mouth, yet there will be abundance of | | 


malevolent: ſpirits in the word, to keep 


detraction in exiſtence, vice in ſubjection, 


and vicious men in wats and  capti= | 
vity. 
J wiſh, at 5 would try the 
experiment ; -but, at no rate, adopt this 
as a maxim of conduct that we will go 
ourſelves to Hell, that others, through our 
charity, may go to Heaven. This would 
be purchaſing their reformation at a price 
too high: this would be an inſtance of 
generoſity quite unnatural: this would be 

a ſpecies of virtue quite prepoſterous. 
Objection ſecond—lIt may be ſaid; if 
this doctrine ſtands, converſation will fall, 
becauſe evil ſpeaking ſeems to be its 
firmeſt prop. Alas! is converſation come 
to an ebb ſo low, that nothing will enter- 
tain us, but ſlander? Alas! are our judg- 
ments ſo ſhallow, our invention ſo barren, 
that, n all the fruitful fields of con- 
verſation, 


| $BRM. verſation, we can find. — 


Have innocence and virtue abandoned the 


| flander? What! can you not talk of the 
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anus EEE 
O Britain ! are enz and . 


benevolence and truth, ſo far departed 
from thee, that, within thy ſhores, thou 


canſt impart to thy inhabitants, no plea- 
ſures of diſcourſe comparable to ſlander ? 


works of nature, the wonders of provi- 


_ dence, the pleaſures of religion, the beauty 


of virtue, the deformity of vice? Or, if 
you are too faſhionable for ſubjects of this 
kind, can you not talk of aſtronomy, far- 


ming, architecture, the political conſtituti- 
ons of government, the liberty of the Britiſh 


ſubject, and the happineſs connected with 
that liberty? Or, if you have not ſteadineſs 
of mind to proſecute ſubjects like theſe, 


can you not talk of the weather, the 


faſhions of the country, or the modes of 
dreſs? For though it is true, that theſe are 


very 
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very inſipid topics of converſation, yet its ER NM. 
muſt be allowed, that they are better than 


ſlander. Though they are flat, yet they 
are harmleſs; though they communicate 
no rational inſtruction, yet they do not 
give proofs of a malignant ſpirit. 

But, if none of theſe ſubjects will pleaſe 
you, the only advice I can give you far- 
ther, is, to hold your tougue. It is better 
to be innocently dull; than maliciouſly 
merry—to be inoffenſively ſilent, than 
injuriouſly talkative, —for if it is better not 
to ſpeak; than to ſpeak nonſenſe, ſurely it is 
much better not to ſpeak, than to ſpeak evil. 
And I am verily perſuaded, that, if a great 
many of us ſpoke a great deal leſs than we 
do, both with regard to our own perfecti- 
ons and our neighbours failings, we might 
yet enjoy good health and peace of conſei- 
ence, paſs many happy days, and travel 
through life with reſpect and approba- 
tion. 

You may intruſt a ſecret to a friend, 
of whoſe MAINE you have had ſubſtan- 

tial 


„RM tial proofs, on whoſe prudence you can 
——- fafely rely, and in "whoſe integrity you 
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can repoſe an unlimited confidence. But 
in mixed companies, beware what you 
ſay. Set a watch before the door of your 
lips, that you offend not with your 
tongue. Let your ſpeech be ſeaſoned with 
ſalt, that your cool and deliberate reflec- 


tions may not have reaſon to upbraid your 


raſh and precipitate expreſſions. The per- 


fections of mankind exhibit and extol ; 


their imperfections, with a judicious 

benevolence, caſt into a ſhade, | Speak well 
of every man, as far as truth will ſupport 
you. Speak evil of no man, without an 
abfolute neceſſity. Celebrate real worth with 
deſerved applauſes, but let the worthleſs 
paſs by in filent contempt. | 

Thus, by bridling your tongue with a 
watchful attention, and travelling, with- 
out offence, through the quiet walks of 
life, you will ſecure the approbation of 
' the world what is more, you will ſecure 
| the 
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zaly, Iwill conclude — b with 
44 reflections. S013 1:0) bers aid 1 
OConſider, my friends; the Gnfulneſs of 
this epidemical diſteraper, and how far it 
is beneath the character of à diſciple of 
Chriſt. Confider the baſeneſs of this diſ- 
honourable practice, and how far it is be- 
neath the dignity of a man of ſenſe. Con- 
ſider, how cheap it is not to ſpeak evil, 
and how charitable | too. Other kinds of 
charity may be expenſwe; but here, even 
the covetous man may be liberal, without 
opening his-purſe;; Conſidet the number- 
leſs frailties which mortality inherits, and 
cover them with a veil of generous com- 
paſſion. Conſider, that evil ſpeaking is the 
mother of miſchief, and that a lying tongue is 
but for a moment. Conſider, that the tongue 
is une of man: do not then turn your 
= glory 


the approbation of your oπ¼n mind—andSERM, 
what is ſtill more, you nenn a. 
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8 ERM. glory into ſhame. Conſider the genuine 
6 * „ complexion of your own: mind, and let 


bim, who is innocent, oaſt the firſt ſtone. 
Conſider, that Hell is the portion of the 
backbiter, and that the man, who walketh 
in the paths of ſlander, is going to the 
Devil. Conſider, that in Heaven all is 
peace and ſerenity, and that nothing which 
diſturbeth can enter there. Conſider, that 
earth is the ſchool of diſcipline for Heaven, 
and that, ere long, we muſt ſtand an im- 


partial trial. Conſider, that then the Chriſ- 


tian will be crowned with glory, but the 
calumnious n * nnn _—_ 
flames. 
God forbid, that, at ru awful cles; 
when melting elements and a burning world 
ſhall declare, that the end of all things is 
come, thoſe infernal principles, from 
which evil ſpeaking proceeds, ſhould foree 
us to call upon the mountains to cover 
us— make us wiſh to have remained in 
the dark — of the grave, or to have 
lain 
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Againſt Evil Speaking. © 31 
lain in the ſhades of everlaſting night! 8 ERM. 
But, rather, may the principles of pure 
religion enable us to look, with encreafing 
rapture, for. the bleſſed hope and glorious 
appearing of the great God, and our Sa- 
viour—that when the great ſhepherd of 
the ſheep ſhall appear in the clouds of Hea- 
ven, with power and great glory, calling 
out with a loud voice, © Behold I come 
quickly, and my reward is with me“ 
each of us may be prepared to anſwer— 

« Even ſo come, Lord Jeſus; Amen.” 
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SERMON III. 


Againſt the Dzzaucnzry of 
the HEART. 


— — 


MATTHEW v. 27. 


—Ye have heard that it was ſaid by them 
of old time, thou ſhalt not commit adul- 
tery; But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever 
looketh upon a woman to luſt after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already 
in hie heart. 


13 excellence of the Chriſ- 5FRM. 
tian religion is, that it makes its addreſſe . 
to the heart, The law of Moſes required 
only external decency; The law of Chrift 
requires, that external decency ſhould flow 

D from 


SERM. from principle. Ye have heard that it 


Againſt the Debauchery of the Peart, 


3, « was aid by them of old time, thou Halt 


« not commit adultery.'"—This-was-the 
precept of Moſes. Then follows the ſpi- 
rituality of this precept by Chriſt 
% But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever 
„ Jooketh- upon à woman to luſt-after her, 
te hath committed adultery with beralready 
“in his heart.“ 

In diſcourſing upon ſubjects” of this 


nature, we gannot be too careful, neither 


to circumſcribe nor enlarge, neither to 
ſwell nor contract the ſyſtem of duty deli- 
vered from Heaven. Agreeably to this 


| obſervation, T will endeavour to connect 


the following obſervations with the Truth, 
as it is from Heaven. 
1ſt, I will attempt to ſhew, in 1 the 
— or r of me vane * 
ſiſts. root io 24 1101691 pn 
- 2dly. 1 vin attempt to prove, AG the 
debauchery of the heart, in the eſtimation 
of God, is, to all intents and r the 
ſame as the _— of the life. 
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zdly. I will. conclude: the, diſcourſe with 8 * 
two exhottations The firſt, againſt the * 2 


practice of adultery The ſecond, againſt 


that debauchery of heart, from which adul- 


tery proceeds, and which in itſelf is, before 
God, of the ſame eſſential malignity.”-. 


1ſt. I am to ſhew in what the debauchery 


or adultery of the heart conſiſts. 


The debauchery of the heart does not 
conſiſt in the firſt motions, which ariſe in 
the mind, from the view of external objects. 


This truth will appear with moſt convin- 


cing evidence, if we conſider attentively the 


law of nature, and the law of religion. 
iſt. Let us conſider the law of nature. 


Man is evidently a compoſition of reaſon 
and of appetite. In the conſtruction of man, 


appetite is as eſſential to body, as reaſon is 
to mind. Appetite is planted in us to move 
us to action; reaſon is given us to lead us 


to right action. No appetite or paſſion 


which forms a part of, or natively reſults 
from our conſtitution, is or can be criminal 


in itſelf—becauſe every ſuch appetite or 


D 2 paſſion 
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SER M. paſſion is there the work of the Divinity, 


. e immediate gift of God to man. No 
1 object, for the ſame reaſon, is 

or can be criminal - becauſe every object, 
which ſurrounds us, is alſo the workman- 


| ſhip of heaven; and nothing, which God 


either gives or does, can be cximinal. 

But here a queſtion may occur In what 
then does vice conſiſt? To which the an- 
ſwer is ready vice does not conſiſt in the ſin- 


fulneſs of any paſſion which God has given 


us, nor in the ſinfulneſs of any object which 
God has made No- but in the improper 
application of the appetite to the object, or 
in carrying the indulgence to exceſs, when 
the application is proper. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, hunger and thirſt are appetites in 
our nature, perfectly innocent. Meat and 
drink, the immediate objects of theſe ap- 
petites, are objects perfectly innocent. Theſe 
appetites only become ſinful when they 
grow irregular, and are miſapplied to the 
purpoſes of gluttony and drunkenneſs ; and 
even then, the fault is not in the appetites, 
but in the man who miſapplies them. 
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Upon tlie fame” principle,” T humbly con- SERM. 
ceive, that the defirk of multiplying our = 


ſpecies, in that way which nature, or rather 
the God of nature, Has directed, is an ap- 
petite in our nature perfectly innocent; and 
not only ſoꝭ but perfectly neceſſary. The im 
mediate objects of this appetite are alſo ob- 
jects perfeckiy innocent. Wheneel infer, 
whatever Impreffions' theſe objects make 
upon this deſite; are not criminal becauſe 
this deſire, and theſe impreſſions, immediate 
ly ſpring from the very law of our nature; 
which; 4s I have ſhewn, ſs the very law of 
God. % ot 7” TY 
2dly. Let us nde ce . of religion. 
By the law of religion and morals, all fit 
confeſſedly conſiſts in the conſent of the will 
to an action, or ſentiment, deformed and 
criminal.” Now external objects, which 
preſent themſelves to our ſenſes, and the 


ideas of theſe objects, which afterwards may 


play upon dur fancies, for& themſelves upon 
us without — conſent W's our will. Cons 
723 ſequentij 
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SE; ** ſequently the ſoul, in receiving ſuch impreſ- 


LI fions, muſt be altogether paſſive. So far 
as the foul is paſſive in receiving its im- 
preſſions, ſo far it is involuntary ; and what- 
ever is involuntary, is not criminal, becauſe 
ſuch action, if action it may be called, is not 
the action of man as a conſcious being, but 
the mere effect of an inſtinctive impulſe”; 
and fo far as any thing. is inſtinctive, it is 
fo far natural; ſo far as any thing is na- 
tural, it is ſo far neceſſary; ſo far as any 
thing is neceſſary, it is ſo far innocent 
becauſe as no principle, or act of reaſon or 
religion in us, can poſſibly prevent theſe 
firſt impreſſions, which are neceſſary, from 
being made, and theſe firſt motions from 
being raiſed, it is very apparent, that God 
in juſtice cannot charge us with them, nor 
can we in reaſon be accountable for them. 
For we cannot ſuppoſe the righteous Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe, in his conduct towards 
his intelligent and moral ſubjects, to act but 
upon the principles of reaſon and juſtice— 
but where would be either the reaſon or juſ- 

a ; tice 


tice of laying. all mankind under an invinci-SE 11 M. 
ble neceſſity of ſinning, and then puniſhing ___ 


them for doing that to which they were 
invincibly - impelled ? A law cannot be 
promulged to us, as the ſtandard of our 
duty, to which we cannot conform by the 
utmoſt efforts of our ſtrength: but we muſt 
ever be exempted from all obligations to 
ſuch acts of obedience, as it is en | 
impoſſible for us to perform. 

Thus it is manifeſt; both bonn nature 
and religion, that the - firſt impreſſions; 
which external objects make upon us, are 
not criminal. This is the expreſs idea of 
our Saviour in the text. He does not ſay, 
that every man is an adulterer in his heart, 
who looks upon a woman—No—but he 
only, who looks upon a woman, ſo as to luſt 
after her); that is, to luſt after the unlawful 
enjoyment of her. It is this alone, which, 
according- to our Saviour, conſtitutes the 
adultery of the heart; and, if this was his 
idea, I think it ſhould likewiſe be ours. 

+ per chat no object is ſinful in itſelf; and 
D 4 I repeat 
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BR: N. I repeat it. But, though no object is ſinful 
in itſelt—as every object. is the work of 


God Vet the enjoyment of ſome objects, 
by reaſon of their particular circumſtances; 
like the inſtance in the text, may be unlaw- 
ful to us. Now, vhen the will conſents to 
the propriety of impreſſions, made upon the 
ſenſes by an object, of which the enjoymentis 
unlawful:; when the heart cheriſhes: thoſe 
motions, which ariſe from theſe impreſs 
ſions; when the man indulges thoſe deſires, 
which ſpring from theſe motions; when he 
fully reſolves to grant to theſe deſires their 
reſpective gratiſications; and, laſt of all, 
when he contrives ſchemes, and courts op- 
portunities, for carrying theſe reſolutions 
into complete execution; then the heart is 
become debauched. The moment that the 
ſoul indulges unlawful deſires, that moment 
it ceaſes to be paſſive. The moment that 
it reſolves upon unlawful enjoyment, that 
moment it commences active, and in this 
activity it commences criminal. 
I ſhall ſhut up this argument by an afy 
compariſon, 
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compariſon; Which, I hope, will give light ERM. 
and ſtrength tot. Suppoſe two men, of an 42 


equally warm and ſanguine complexion, 
preſented with an object calculated to excite 
this native warmth of conſtitution. - What 
would be the conſequenee ?-Why, the im- 
preſſion, made by the object, would be the 
ſame in both, becauſe the animal nature is 
the ſame in both. The only difference is 
this: the one indulges the unlawful deſire, 
and, in ſpite of every motive to the contra- 
ry, reſolves upon the unlawful enjoyment; 
the other, | conſcious that the enjoyment 
would be unlawful, controuls the appetite, 
and curbs its violence. The inference is: 
the one is guilty ; the other innocent: the 
firſt impreſſion is common to both. 

All this is illuſtrated, with admirable 
propriety, by the Apoſtle James, * who, in 
every argument, diſcovers: the philoſopher 
as well as the divine; an obſervation, which, 
I am ſorry to ſay, does not apply to every 
divine. Let no man ſay when he is 


* James i. 13. 14; 15, 


tempted, 


Mu. tempted, I am tempted of God: for God 


"In 
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— cannot be» tempted with evil, neither 
9 tempteth he any man. But every man 
is tempted when he is drawn away by 


« his own luſt, and enticed. Then when 


© luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
* ſin; and ſin, when it is finiſhed, bring- 
« eth forth death.” Obſerve; the Apoſtle 
does not ſay that luſt is ſin, that is, that the 
animal deſires of our nature, here termed 
luſt, are ſinful. No: this would have re- 
proached the Creator. But he ſays, that 
the reſolution to gratify thoſe deſires, upon 
objects whoſe ſituation renders: their enjoy- 


ment unlawful, is ſinful. For ſin does not 


conſiſt in luſt, but in the conception of Juſt; 
and death conſiſts in the completion of ſin. 
Having thus conſidered in what eonſiſts the 
debauchery of the heart, I proceed 
2dly : To ſhew, that a debauched heart 
is, in the eſtimation of God, to all intents 
and purpoſes, the ſame as a W 


: life. 


That the heart or will is, in man, the he 
of 
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of virtue or of vice, is admitted by all men SR. 


of ſenſe as an undiſputed maxim The 
outward actions of the lite are only rg 
lic repreſentatives of our private ſentiments; 
only ſo many channels, through which the 
heart vents and diſcharges its vatious paſ- 
ſions; or rather, if you pleaſe, ſo many 
mirrors, by the reflection of vhich the in- 
ternal 1 . the _ DEE ex- 
„ 29k 200 8 5 1 ORG 
Actions, viewed. in a r. neh ue to 


45 ſoul, what ſtreams are to the fountain, 


or branches to the root. Branches have no 
exiſtence, but what they derive from the 
root; ſtreams have no exiſtence, but what 
they derive from the fountain: ſoy actions 
have no moral exiſtence, but * W. 
derive from the heart. 

Our actions invariably ſpring ab the 


laſt determination of the will; of conſe- 


quence are neceſſary, and therefore, con- 
ſidered: by themſelves; are neither good nor 
bad. It is the diſpoſition of the heart, 
from which they ſpring, that gives them 


— 
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= either a virtuous or a vicious complexiony 
that renders them either laudable or blames 
able. The inference is plain, The action; 
which is only an effect, cannot: be accounts 
able for itſelf; but the foul, which is the 
cauſe of action; muſt be accountable: for 
thoſe actions, of which it is the cauſe e 
This is 4 manifeſt proof, that the heart 
or will, in man, is the only ſeat of goods 
neſs, or of guilt. The heart is the rule of 
judgment with reſpect to God: with re- 
ſpect to man, the rule of judgment is the 
life. When man judges man, the ſtandard 
of judgment is action. The reaſon is evi 
dent - becauſe one man cannot ſee another 
man's heart. That body of matter, with 
which the ſoul is ſurrounded, ſhuts it up 
in impenetrable. darkneſs, and renders it 
inviſible to the eyes of mortals; ſo that we 
can only inveſtigate its inward principlet 
by its outward expreſſions. And yet, even 
with reſpect to the judgment of man, we 
do not praiſe or oondemn an ation; merely 
as it is an action, but as we eſteem it the 
interpreter 


— 
2 
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interpreter of a kind, or a malevolent intents SER M. 
jon. Thus, though we are highly offen- . 


ded at an inſult, or a blow, which we re» 
ceive from a man, whoſe will ſeems to 
conſent to the malignity; yet we never 
reſent the inſult of an idiot, or the ſtroke 


of a convulſive man, becauſe the action ap- 


pears to be involuntary, and not to proceed 
from a malicious or an unfriendly intent. 
The fact is; actions are judged by men, 
to be good or bad, agreeable or diſagreea- 
ble, as they appear to be the index of the 
will. This muſt be our in variable touch- 
ſtone of truth, whilſt we ſojourn in this 
ſtate of imperfect knowledge and compar- 
ative obſcurity, where expreſſion is the 
only avenue to ſentiment, and action the 
ny publiſher of intention, 

But God ſees not as man ſees ; adn 
quently judges not as man judges. He ſees 
all things as they are in themſelves, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of intermediate ideas; and 
diſcovers the moſt remote conſequences, 
even whilſt they are locked up in their 

| moſt 
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SE — M. molt ſecret cauſes. Beholding, by an intui- 
— tie perception, all objects and all their 
properties, he needs not have recourſe to 
ſecondary modes of information, nor prop 

his judgment by the evidence of actions, 
which are but effects — as the heart, the 
ſource of theſe actions, is to him naked, 

and without a covering. Penetrating through 

the thickeſt clouds of human policy, he 
diſcerns by the light of his own glory, that 

light which renders all things viſible, the 
amiable qualities of a good heart, though 

hid from men by a veil of modeſty ; whilſt 

he diſcovers the abominable diſpoſitions of 

a bad heart, though. ſcreened from mortals 

; by a maſk of hypocriſy. No darkneſs or 
obſtruction can conceal the moſt latent 
foldings of the ſoul from him, to whom. 

the receſſes of all fouls are manifeſt, to 
whom the ſecrets of all hearts are pen. 

The concluſion, which I draw from this 
argument, is this ſince the heart is, in 
man, the only ſeat of religion or depravity; 

ſince the heart is the perpetual ſubject of 

the 
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the divine inſpection; a debauched heart s E RAI, 
muſt conſtitute a debauched man, as a man's , _ 
life is nothing more than the picture of his 


heart. 
I ſhould now proceed to ſome other con- 


ſiderations; but I have viready exhauſted 
your time. 


SER MON 


SERMON IV. 


Againſt the  Dzzavcnzny. of 
the HEART, 


Marrzw v. 27. 28. 

—Ye have heard that it war ſaid by them 
of old time, thou ſhalt not commit adul- 
tery; But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever 
looketh upon a woman to luft after her, 


hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart * 


Ie in my laſt diſcourſe, to SERM. 
ſhew in what the debauchery of the heart IV. 
conſiſts. I endeavoured alſo to ſhew, that * 
a debauched heart is the ſame as a debau- 


hog 1 | in the eſtimation of the Deity— 
E from 
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8 ** from this conſideration, that the heart i is the 
3 F ſeat of virtue or of vice, and is the perpetu- 


al ſubject of the divine inſpection. 

2dly. I will endeavour to ſtrengthen 
the proof of this doctrine by another con- 
Gderation, which is. this; when once a 
man's heart is debauched, it 1s no fault of 
his, or rather, it is no virtne of his, if his 
life is not debauched. If it is not, it is 
owing to accident, which cannot in juſtice 
be imputed to him as an inſtance of virtue. 
A man, then, indulges an unlawful deſire, 


reſolves upon and ſeekes after an unlawful 


enjoyment ; but, from ſome cauſe or other, 
unfortunately miſſes his aim, and ſo for- 
tunately preſerves his character. Now I 
ſhould be glad to know what was the real 
cauſe that prevented the man from execut- 
ing his intention. Was it a principle of re- 
ligion? Was it a ſacred regard to the ſu- 
premacy of heaven? Was it an awful ſenſe 
of the omnipreſence of God? Was it reſpect 
for the comlinefs of virtue? Was it abhor- 
rence of the * of vice? Was it a 

principle 
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principle of benevolence with reſpect to hisg ER M. 


Brother ? Or was-it a principle of conſci- 
ence with reſpect to himſelf? I anſwer, it 
was not a principle like any of theſe— 
becauſe an intention to purſue ſuch bad 
practices cannot poſſibly confiſt with ſuch 
good principles. A principle of religion 
ſo ſtrong as to prevent an unlawful enjoy- 
ment, will likewiſe be ſufficiently ſtrong to 
prevent an unlawful reſolution. For, be- 
tween an actual reſolution and an actual 
fact, religion, as I have already proved, 
knows no diſtinction. 

What was it then? It was a cauſe of a 
different complexion. Perhaps, it was want 
of a fair and proper opportunity. Perhaps, 
it was a diſappointment in the attempt. 
Or, laſt of all, perhaps it was a fear, that 
the dark deed ſome time or other, peeping 
forth from the -dark place in which it was 
committed, might raiſe the tongues of men 
againſt him, and ſo terminate in the loſs of 
reputation or of life. 

Now, what inference muſt we draw from 

| x" WA this 


2 © Againſt the Debauchery of the Hart. 
s ERA. this doctrine? Why this, that if could te 
1 ES 
Bets have brought about the action with as much ¶ tv 
ſecrecy and as little fear, as he could cher- gi 
iſh the intention, he would have done it 


with as little heſitation. This is a palpa- gi 
ble proof, that the man is deſtitute of good- WI w 
neſs, and void of principle—though timor- m 
ous with reſpect to the judgment of men, da 
yet audacious with reſpect to the judgment be 
of God though an egregious coward with Wl ch 
regard to created impotence, yet a deſperate W kn 
bully with regard to uncreated omnipo- iW — 
tence. em 


zZdaͤly: That the heart, b not the life, int 
is that upon which God lays the greateſt of 
ſtreſs, is the current docttine of ſcripture. MW of 
The paſſages which prove this are ſo many, MW ſuc 
that we cannot mention them all—and fo his 
well known, that we need not mention any. ch: 
Whoever is acquainted. with the bible, is | 
acquainted with them. Whoever is riot, M do 
may be worſe employed than in contracting co! 
that atquaintance betimes—an acquain- 
tance, which cannot be too ſoon begun,, or 
| too 
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too long continued. I will only mention 


ER 
two paſſages in reference to our 7 oa IV 


gument. 

Iſt: The Apoſtle Paul ſuppoſes a man to 
give all his goods to feed the poor, and yet, 
withal, to be void of charity. * The world 
may be blinded by the pomp of action, and, 
dazzled with the ſplendor of an outſide 
benevolence, may conceive a man to be all 
charity, when God, who ſees the - heart, 
knows that he has no charity at all. No 
—it was a principle of oſtentation, which 
emptied his purſe; and his donations were 
intended, not ſo much to feed the appetites 
of the poor, as the more craving appetite 
of his own vanity. Now, God will judge 
ſuch a man according to the real vanity of 
his heart, and not according to the — 
charity of his conduct. 

2dly : Our Saviour mentions a poor wi- 
dow cafting a mite into the treaſury, and 
commends it as a meritorious action. f 


* x, Corinthians xiii. 3» + Luke xxi, and 2. 
E 3 


Gad 
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God regards that as a great preſent, which 


—,— the world would think but a very ſmall 


one. The preſent indeed was ſmall, but 
the heart was large. The contribution was 
very limited, but the benevolence was ex- 
tenſive. God therefore reſpects, not the 
weight of the gift, but the worth of the 
giver ; and rewards the woman, nat in pro» 
portion to the amount of her offering, but 
in proportion to the amount of her cha- 
rity. 
I come now, in the third and laſt place, 
to conclude the diſcourſe with two exhor- 
tations. And, as I ſaid, the firſt ſhall be 
levelled againſt the practice of adultery, 
The word adultery neceſſarily implies, that 
one of the partners of the crime is the ſa- 
cred right and unalienable property of an- 
other. This one idea, excluſive of every 
other, abundantly demonſtrates its unlaw- 
fulneſs—becauſe the clandeſtine depriva- 
tion of another's right—the . alienation of 
property without the conſent or forfeiture 
of the proprietor—is, by the declaration of 

every 
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every law, 2 confeſſed inſtance of robbery, x R M. 
IV. 


or theft. 


But, this is not the only proof of its 


unlawfulneſs. Adultery is, in the one par- 
ty at leaſt, perhaps in both parties, the ac- 
tual breach of a peremptory covenant, and, 
in the other party, the actual conſent to and 
acquieſence in that enormity. Adultery 
makes us brutes, or rather proves that we 
are ſo—becauſe we indulge our animal na- 
ture at the expence of our rational. This 
clearly ſhews, that we are brutes in eſſence, 
men only in form. 

Adultery is a crime ſo odious and com- 
plicated, that it violates, at once, the laws 
of God, and the laws of man, the harmony 
of nature, and the harmony of virtue, which 
is nature's law. Adultery indicates the 
abſence of every divine and ſocial feeling 


the 


' * What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A foul immortal, and with looks erect 

Suryey the ſtars, if, like the brutal kind, 

We follow where our paſſions lead the way? 
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s ERM. the total extinction of humanity, benevo= 


lence, and friendſhip. For, wherever theſe 
heaven- deſcended principles reſide, they will 
eternally combat and repel the violence of 
every propenſity, which is in its tendency 
ſubverſive of the public good, and deſtrue- 
tive to the rights of mankind. 2 
Upon this. principle the Apoſtle affirms, 
that, to a man truly benevolent and hu- 


mane, you may ſafely truſt your all 


e becauſe ſuch a man will not covet, will 
„ not ſteal, will not commit adultery.” 
Why ? The reaſon is obvious This gene- 
rous principle of love, which reigns in his 
boſom, and, as the Apoſtle ſays, 4 which 
% worketh no ill to his neighbour,” would 
make him ſhrink back, with the utmoſt 
horror, from the remoteſt - idea of giving 
unneceſſary pain to thoſe, who are the 


offspring of the ſame parent, and fellow 


travellers to the ſame immortality. | 
Adultery not only indicates the abſence 


e Romans xiii, 9. 1 
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of every good quality, as it is inconfiſterit s * R M. 
with that charity which is the fulfilment of 


the law; but it is an afſemblage and col- 
lection of every bad one. It is the child 
of covetouſneſs, the offſpring of brutality, 
and manifeſt injuſtice—the commixture 
of which baſe ingredients proves the com- 
pound to be truly deteſtable. For if there 
is a foulneſs in each ingredient, how great 
muſt be the foulneſs of the compound. 
Adultery paves the way to conſequences 
fatal and ſhocking, It introduces, into 
families, ſlame and reproach, ſtrife and 
confuſion, en and diſtruſt, wretched- 
neſs and ruin. Adultery reduces man- 
kind to a general uncertainty as to who is 
the father and who is the ſon, and this ne- 
ceſſarily tends to weaken the ſtrength of 

parental affection, and of filial reſpect. 
This, by fatal conſequence, may turn 
love to indifference, confidence to jealouſy, 
and friendſhip to ſuſpicion, | 
Adultery brings anxiety and remorſe of 
conſcienge cn the adulterer, in the lucid 
intervals 
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8 ER M. intervals of ſerious reflection, if ever the 
warm purſuits of wickedneſs leave him a 


moment for that ſacred purpoſe—and ma- 
ments of ſerious reflection the moſt aban- 
doned muſt have. For ſays a poet, men 
may live fools—but fools- they connot 
die.” * But I ſay, men cannot always live 
' fools. For human nature, as it is now con- 
ſtituted, cannot ſuſtain the drudgeries of an 
inceſſant debauch, but muſt have ſome re- 
ſpite and breathing time. And, when thoſe 
moments of ſoberneſs and recollection come, 
conſcience which has long been buried in 
the wrecks of debauchery, like a lion rou- 
ſed from his ſlumbers, and hungry for his 
prey, will inſtantly begin its aſſault, preſs 
for admittance, and forcibly compel an au- 
dience of the foul, And while it diſplays 
the vengeance of a violated law, and the 
frowns of an avenging judge, it will afflict 
the ſoul with the deepeſt anguiſh, . and 
Pierce it through with many ſorrows, 
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Adultery adds a new fling to calamity, $FP M. - 
gives a double darkneſs to the grave, and GE 


makes the proſpects of futurity chearleſs 
and deſolate, For, by an expreſs decree of 
the ſupreme Legiſlator, whoremongers and 
« adulterers ſhall never inherit the king- 
% dom of heaven”, * or become inhabitants 
of that country, where benevolence ripens 
to unfading maturity, IO ſhines in its 


brighteſt meridian, and regularity main» | 


tains an eternal empire. | 
And is it in man, in ſpite of all this 
—in the face of conſcience, juſtice, hon- 


our, intereſt, hope, happineſs—to com- 


mit this daring crime? Indeed, my friends, 
it ought not, But, alas, how lamentable is 
it to reflect, that this vice ts as common ag 
it is baſe, as faſhionable as it is odious, and 
35 much approved by the practice of ſome, 


as it ought to be condemned by the prin- 


ciples of all, But if neither conſcience, nor 


juſtice, nor honour, nor intereſt, nor hope, 


* 1 Corinthians vi. 9. 10. 
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SERM.nor happineſs, will move the committers 
—— Of adultery to renounce this ſhameful, ab- 
ominable, and dangerous vice—what can 1 


ſay more 2 


2dly : I proceed to the other exhortation, 
which, as I ſaid, ſhall be levelled againſt 
debauchery of heart. Since, my Brethren, 
a debauched heart is, before God, of the 
ſame criminality as a debauched life—ſince 
it expoſes us to the ſame puniſhments from 
God—let us, in obedience to the dictates 
of prudence, eternally renounce every in- 
clination, inconſiſtent with religion, and re- 
proachful to humanity. And let us culti- 
vate that purity of heart, and that chaſtity 
and delicacy of ſentiment, eſſentially con- 
necled with our ee peculiarly adapt- 
ed to our views. 

Let us remember our high and elevated 
birth that we are not the low and grovel- 
ling deſcendants of corruption, but the in- 
telligent, the immortal offspring of God. 
Let not, then, the baſeneſs and degeneracy 
of our hearts derive diſhonour on our illuſ- 

trious 
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trious origin. But let the ſublimity of ours ER N. 
deſires ever correſpond to the ſublimity of . 


our rank. Let us remember likewiſe, that 
we are profeſſors of a religion, which uni- 
formly condemns all debauched principles. 
Let not, therefore, the groſſneſs and corrup- 
tion of our ſentiments give the lie to our 
profeſſion. But let us lay the ax to the 
root of the tree, and for ever exterminate 
every propenſity, repugnant to the genius 
of that religion, to which we publicly ex- 
preſs an attachment; and, influenced by its 
ſalutary maxims, let us accuſtom ourſelves 
to confirmed habitudes of pure affection, 

elevated deſire, and refined contemplation. 
Laſt of all, let us remember, that thqugh 
we may live like beaſts, yet we are ndt to 
die like beaſts. No—the immortal princi- 
ple within ſhall ſurvive the death of the 
body, and exiſt in an hereafter, , though 
diveſted of its material garments. There- 
fore, as we are not merely inhabitants of 
this world, but travellers to another, citi- 
zens of futurity, and candidates for heaven, 
let 


62 © Againſt the Debauthery of the Heart. 
s ERM. let no ſordid defires, nor baſe purſuits, ren- 
ber our title to celeftial enjoyments doubt- 


tot ful or uncertain—But let us ever cheriſh 
1 and improve, with manly fortitude, every 


noble, exalted, and divine affection, which 
may inſpire us with a reliſh for the im- 
maculate entertainments of that better 
world, where no defilement enters, where 
no adulterer dwells, and to which no de- 
bauched heart can approach; but where 
purity flouriſhes, inviolable order reigns, 
- and harmony cements the univerſal ſyſtem. 
| Amen. | 


* 
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SERMON V. 


Againſt REevencs. 


RoMANS xii. 17. 
| —Recompenſe to no man evil for evil 


HERE is not a chapter in the Bible, _ 


more full of ſentiment, than this chapter; V. 
nor any ſentiment more full of ſenſe, than 
this text. It is a precept wiſely calculated 
to ſuppreſs the mad and furious ſpirit of re- 
venge ; a ſpirit, which reigns with uncon- 

trouled 


— 


* " * | 
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ad n 
SER, trouled predominance in the breaſts of bad 
— den, and by its pernicious effects diſturbs 


the tranquillity of good men. 

My deſign in handling this ſubject is is to 
ſuggeſt, 

1ſt. Some thoughts relative to revenge. 

2dly. Some arguments againſt it. 

3dly. Some reflections from the diſcburſe 
upon it. | 
Iſt. I am to ſuggeſt ſome thoughts | re- 
lative to revenge. 

Revenge is a depraved diſpoſition, or ten- 
dency of ſoul, to hurt or moleſt, in a private 
capacity, ſome perſon or perſons, from 
whom we have received an injury, either 
real or ſuppoſed. This diſpoſition, it is 
plain, has not its foundation in our rational 
part, and therefore muſt derive its exiſtence 
from the paſſions. 

Now, of the paſſions, which agate the 
human frame, there are two kinds. The 
one is planted in the ſoul by God, the other 
ereated by ourſelves, _ The one is natural, 
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are 
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are of God, are good, given us for wiſe 8 E R M. 
burpoſes, and, when directed to proper es 
bjects, ought to be indulged. The pa. 
Gons, which are not of God, but of our 
wn creation, are bad in themſelves, hurt- 
ful in their tendency, and ought tobe root- 

d out. 
This doctrine, however, may — 
appear in a more clear and ſtriking light, it 
ve give ſome inſtances of paſſions that are 
natural, and of paſſions that are unnatural. 
deſire of enjoying the comforts of life, is 
2 natural paſſion, therefore good, and. ought 
o be encouraged. That it is natural is , 
obvious —becauſe it is a deſire, which all | 
men poſſeſs, and that which all men poſſ- 
ſs muſt be natural. But covetoufneſs, 
which is the perverſion or degeneracy of 
his paſſion, is unnatural, therefore bad, and 
dught to be checked. That it is unvatural 


The is obvious - becauſe all men are not covet- 
ther bus, and that, to which all men are not ad- 
ral, licted, is not natural. To gratify thirſt is a 
hich natural deſire, therefore good, and ought 

are | 3 to 


„ 


6 Againf r 
8E RM. to be indulged. It is natural - becauſe all 
1 men are ſubject to it. But drunkennek, 
vu bich is the perverſion or degeneracy of 
5 this paſſion, is unnatural, therefore bad, and 
ought to be avoided, That it is unnatural 
is obvious — becauſe all men are not drunk. 
ards. A defire of eſteem is a natur 
paſſion, therefore good, and ought to be en- 
couraged. That it is natural is evident 
becauſe it is a deſire common to all. Bu 
pride, which is the perverſion or degeneracy 
of this paſſion, is unnatural, therefore bad, 
and ought to be deſtroyed. That pride is 
unnatural is obvious—becauſe all men ar: 
not proud. Emulation, or a defire to 
excel in what is laudable, is a natural pa- 
fion, therefore good, and ought to be cher 
ſhed. Itis natural—becauſe all men poſſeſ 
it. But envy, which is the perverſion a 
degeneracy of this paſſion, is unnatural 
therefore bad, and ought to be extirpated 
That it is unnatural is obvious—becauſe 

men are not envious. 
Hence it follows, that evil is nothin 
elle 


© 
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e all WM clſe but the perverſion of good, is not there-S RM, 
neſ fore created by God, but owes its exiſtence 
y of to ourſelves, I have mentioned theſe ſeveral  - 

rand inſtances of paſſions, and their reſpective 


depravities, on purpoſe to illuſtrate the 
doint in hand. . 

Anger, then, is a paſſion natural to man 
a paſſion given him for wiſe and proper 


proper objects, ought to be indulged. But 
revenge, which is the perverſion or corrup- 
ion of this paſſion, is unnatural, therefore 
bad, and ought to be repreſſed. It is ob- 
ſeryable, that the proper object of anger is 
ice, but the proper object of revenge is 
man. This is a ſufficient proof, that the 
paſſion is perverted - becauſe it transfers 


whom it is not due. For though vice, as 


nen may be) can never, as man, be the 

object of hatred. 

There are inſtances of depravity which 
F2 naturally 


burpoſes, and therefore, when directed to 


he hatred due to the vice, to the man to 


uch, is the proper object of hatred, yet 
Nan (however hateful the conduct of ſome 


— 
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SER M. naturally call forth anger, in which inſtan- 
wn ces the ſuppreflion of it would be a proof 


Vs 


rather of inſenſibility than of virtue. But 


there is not any inſtance of depravity which 
ſhould call forth revenge, becauſe revenge 
is always a proof of a depraved mind, To 
proſecute a malefactor, and to inflict a pun- 


iſhment upon him, proportioned to his 
villainy, is commendable, provided the mo- 
tive, which prompts us to it, is public ſpirit, 


not private reſentment. © But if private re- 


ſentment is the cauſe, the puniſhment may 


be juſt—but the motive is cenſurable. The 
truth is, every paſſion that is natural, as] 
have ſaid, when directed to proper objects, 
may be indulged; but revenge is eſſentially 
and eternally evil, and ſhould therefore be 
eternally ſuppreſſed. There is in it fuch 
an inherent malignity, that no pretence can 
ever juſtify it. 

' 2dly. I proceed to offer ſome arguments 
againſt revenge; and, of the great number 


that might be mentioned, I halt conlin: 


myſelf to four. 
Iſt 


Iſt. It Ius probt of «baſe and low mind. * 


adly. It is repugnant to religion. 

Zdly. It produces uneaſineſs of mind i in 
this world.” + 

4thly. It lays 3 ſure foundation of great- 
er uneaſineſs in the next. 

iſt. Revenge is a proof of a baſe and low 
mind. True greatneſs of ſoul is an object of 
the moſt laudable ambition, a divine qua- 
lity, which every man of a juſt way of think= 
ing would with to poſſeſs. But do not 
miſtake me: there is a mighty difference 
between a great mind, and what the world 
calls a great man. Alas ! There is many a 
pitiful wretch adorned with a ſplendid coat, 
and many a brave ſpirit covered with rags, 
This world is a chequered ſcene, where the 
ſtreams of good and evil flow promiſcuouſ- 
ly. A matt is never truly great, till once 
he 1s ſuperior to the greatneſs which he 
poſſeſſes. 'A man is never truly little, till 
he thinks himſelf. great. For, believe it, 


the moſt contemptible figure, which this 
earth 5 is a weak and worthleſs 
F 3 
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8 222 call forth anger, in which inſtan- 
wa ces the ſuppreflion of it would be a proof 
rather of inſenſibility than of virtue. But 

there is not any inſtance of depravity which 
ſhould call forth revenge, becauſe revenge 
is always a proof of a depraved mind, To 
proſecute a malefactor, and to inflict a pun- 
iſhment upon him, proportioned to his 
villainy, is commendable, provided the mo- 
tive, which prompts us to it, is public ſpirit, | 
not private reſentment. But if private re- ir 
ſentment is the cauſe, the puniſhment may * 
be juſt but the motive is cenſurable. The by 
truth is, every paſſion that is natural, as1 MW © 
have ſaid, when directed to proper objects, P 
may be indulged ; but revenge is eſſentially i A 
and eternally evil, and ſhould therefore be I I 
eternally ſuppreſſed. There is in it fuch ft 
an inherent malignity, that no pretence car WM !7 
ever juſtify it. he 
2dly. I proceed to offer ſome arguments P 
againſt revenge; and, of the great number he 
that might be mentioned, I ſhall confine th 
myſelf to four. | ca 
a of 
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24ly. It is repugnant to religion. 

- 3dly. It produces uneaſineſs of mind in 
this world. 

4thly. It lays a ſure foundation of great- 
er uneaſineſs in the next. 

iſt. Revenge is a proof of a baſe and low 
mind. True greatneſs of ſoul is an object of 
the moſt laudable ambition, a divine qua- 
lity, which every man of a juſt way of think- 
ing would with to poſſeſs. But do not 
miſtake me: there is a mighty difference 


=> 


between a great mind, and what the world 


calls a great man. Alas ! There is many a 
pitiful wretch adorned with a ſplendid coat, 
and many a brave ſpirit covered with rags, 
This world is a chequered ſcene, where the 
ſtreams of good and evil flow promiſcuouſ- 
ly. A matt is never truly great, till once 


he is ſuperior to the greatneſs which he 


poſſeſſes. A man is never truly little, till 
he thinks himſelf great. For, believe it, 


the moſt contemptible figure, which this 
earth — is a weak and worthleſs 
mortal, 
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SER M. mortal, puffed and blown up with ſwelling 
— ideas of his own ſignificancy.; Therefore, 
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the advice of Parmenio, the grecian ge- 
neral, to his ſon, a young man poſſeſſed gf 
a ſufficient ſtock of ſelf- importance, wa 
worthy of him to give, and worthy of every 
man of ſenſe to adopt My ſon, ſays he 
„ would you be great? You muſt be leſs 
—that is, you muſt be leſs in your own 
eyes, if you would be great in the eyes cf 
other men. 

True greatneſs « of mind, my. bend 
does not conſiſt in inſolence to thoſe. above 
us, nor in contempt of thoſe below us No 
ut in a juſt regard for what is worthy, 
a juſt diſlike to what is trifling, a, juſt ap- 
. probation of what is virtuous, and a juſt 
deteſtation of what is vicious. This is a 
greatneſs, to which every other greatneſs 
muſt own ſubjection. This is a ſterling 
nobility of ſoul, which far tranfcends. the 
nominal nobility of blood, and, by i its ſupe- 
. rior - brightneſs, far outſhines the artificial 
_ glare of vanity and pride. It is not in every 

mans 


man's power be th proprietor of a greats 
eſtate; but it is in every man's power to 1 


be ſomething more to be the proprietor 
of a great mind; a mind, that will raiſe him 
ſuperior to all che glittering titles and fop- 
peries of life. The conſequence is this 
whatever tends to promote this greatneſs 
of ſoul, ought to be cultivated with un- 
wearied attention; and whatever tends to 

impair it, ought to be erazed from the heart, 
and blotted out for ever. Y 
Now, revenge is directly the reverſe of 
this greatneſs of ſoul, and is conſequently a 
proof of a ſoul baſe. and grovelling-. To 
forgive an injury is the ſtrongeſt proof of a 
great mind, becauſe ſuch forgiveneſs ſup- 
poſes a fortitude and firmneſs of ſoul, which 
no accident can move, a calmneſs and com- 
poſure which no ſtorm can ruffle, a ge- 
neroſity of ſentiment and conſcious worth to 

which a weak mind 1s an eternal ſtranger. 
| F 4 | As 

Revenge, which till we find | 


The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. | 
JovzxAL, 
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| SERM. As the forgiveneſs of injuries" is the 
— ſtrongeſt proof of a great mind, ſo it will 


follow that revenge, which is the reverſe 
of forgiveneſs, is a proof equally ſtrong of 
a mind that is baſe and mean becauſe re- 
venge ſuppoſes the abſence of all thoſe ſub- 
lime qualities which forgiveneſs implies, 
and the preſence of all thoſs low. gags 
which forgiveneſs deteſts. | 
Revenge is a temper of mind low and 
abject; low as the duſt, and abject as ſla- 
very. Revenge is à temper of mind black 
and ſullen; black as: hell, and ſullen as its 
priſoners. Revenge is à temper of mind 
ſavage and inhuman ? let a man but aban- 
don himſelf to its furibus impulſe, and the 
foreſt cannot produce ſo great a monſter, 
Revenge in one word (for it is painful to 
dwell on ſo baſe a ſubject) is the very tem- 
per of hell, and the very fpirit of its ty- 
rant. What pity is it then, my friends, 
that man, who is ſtamped with the image of 
his Maker, and formed for generous and 
elevated ſentiments, ſhould ever wear this 


image 
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image of the Devil, or harbour a temper BRA. 


ſo unlike his original ! 


 2dly. The ſpirit of revenge is e | 


to the ſpirit of religion. Of all human 
concerns, religion is the moſt important, 
and lies neareſt to the ſoul of man, becauſe 
from it reſult the pleaſures of life, the con- 
ſolations of death, and the joys of eternity, 
Whatever tends, therefore, to the deſtrue- 
tion of that, on which our all, our eternal 
all depends, we muſt regard as our mortal 
foe, the deſtroyer of our peace, and the 
murderer of our ſoul. The bloody aſſaſſin 
who plunges his dagger in our boſom, is 
not an enemy ſo dangerous. 

That the vice, which we now combat, 
has this fatal tendency, a few moments of 
impartial reflection will irrefragably prove. 
The grand foundation upon which all true 
religion is built, the grand hinge on which 
it turns, the grand point in which it ter- 
minates, is love ; but hatred is the principle 
which actuates revenge. As oppoſite, there- 
fore, as love, the foundation of religion, is 


to 


Kc? 


pu. to hatred, the foundation of revenge, ſo 
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Q_3-_ oppoſite is revenge, which is founded upon 
"hated; to religion, which is founded upon 
love; As ſoon may the ſhades of night 
and the rays of the ſun meet together, or 
the two extremes of a contradiction agree; 
as the ſpirit of revenge correſpond 2 
the ſpirit of religion. 

The religion, which we profeſs, * re- 
venge on the ſevereſt penalty, and threatens 
it with the tremendous indignation of the 
Almighty. It commands us to love our 
enemies — not indeed with a love of affec- 
tion—for that is impoſſible—but with a 
love of kindneſs and good will —a love, 
which will prompt us to give them meat 
when they are hungry, or drink when they 
are thirſty, to bleſs them when they curſe 
us, and to pray for them when they per- 
ſecute us. It enjoins, by the moſt forcible 
motives, the forgiveneſs of injuries; a 


forgiveneſs indeed, not flowing from a natu- a} 
ral ſimplicity of head, or a ſtupid inſen- 
ſibility of heart, but a forgiveneſs connected 

with 


with prudence, and iſſuing from a:;great-'g gRM 
neſs and generoſity. of ſoul ſuperior to the V. 


malice of the baſe. Nay, it goes even fo 
far, as to make our forgiving - the injuries 
of men the very condition of our receiving 
forgiveneſs from God: for, ſays our Sa- 
viour, if ye forgive men their treſpaſſes, 
« your heavenly. Father will forgive you 
« your treſpaſſes; but if ye forgive not 
* men their treſpaſſes, neither will your 
« heavenly Father forgive you your treſ- 


66 paſſes. 


Now, will any man, in the face af this 
plain declaration, have the aſſurance to pre- 
tend that he is a chriſtian, while he cheriſhes 


in his baſom the unchriſtian ſpirit of re- 


venge? As well may you extract life from 
the grave, or virtue from hell, as make a 
chriſtian and a revengeful ſpirit take up 
their habitation in the ſame boſom, 
Revenge is oppoſite to the nature of God, 


and we know that all true religion is foun- 


„Matthew vi, 14. 15. 
ded 


75 Azgaitſt Revenge. 
SERM.ded upon the exiſtence and attributes of 
od. „ God is love, and they that dwell 
4 jn love, dwell in God, and God in them.“ 
The Devil is hatred, and they that dwell 
in hatred, dwell in the I and the Devil 

in them. 
Were God a vindictive and revengeful 
Thing; he would give inceſſant proofs of 
his reſentment to mankind, and would pour 
the bittereſt drops of the bittereſt miſery 
into the cup of wretched mortals.” But 
this is man's happineſs, that Judgment 
% with God is a ftrange work, and mer- 
© cy his darling attribute.” His amiable 
character is this“ long ſuffering and flow 
« to wrath, full of 3 and _ 
« to forgive.“ 

Every new moment ks us new 
proofs, that this character of God is juſt. 
For, inſtead of ſnowering down ſtorms of 
vengeance on the heads of guilty mortals, 
he cauſes the refreſhing rain of heaven to 
water the fields of the unjuſt, as well as of 
the juſt, Inftead of ſhutting up, in the 
blackneſs 


Agatift Revenge. 
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blackneſs of darkneſs for ever, the rebel-s ERM 


lious ſubjects of his throne, he cauſes the 
light of heaven to viſit them, and makes his 
ſun to riſe on the evil, as well as on the 
good. Thus he exhibits, to the ſons of men, 
the moſt amiable pattern of the moſt amia- 
ble virtue, Now, can any man pretend to 
be like to God, while he is revengeful? 
Or can any man pretend to be religious, 
while he is unlike to God ? Impudence 
itſelf would bluſh at ſuch preſumption. | 
Revenge is oppoſite to the example of 
Chriſt, and the example of Chriſt is the 


beſt model for chriſtian praQtice, What 


was it that engaged our Saviour to deſcend 


from heaven? It was love. What was it 
that induced our Saviour to ſubmit to po- 
verty, reproach, and perſecution? It was 


— — 


love. What was it that cauſed our Saviour 
to endure the i ignominy and torment of the | 


croſs ? It was love. His life and death 


breathed forth nothing but gentleneſs and 


clemency, ** And this pattern he left us, 
that we might follow his ſteps.” 
. Had 
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SERM. Fad our Saviour been of a cruel and 
—— reſentful temper, he would have blaſted, 


like the fig-tree, each preſumptuous tranſ- 
greſſor, and given a mortifying check to the 
inſolence of men; but more mild and gentle 
ſentiments flowed from his mild and gentle 
boſom. For when he ſuffered, he threat- 
* ned not; and when he was reviled; he 
& reviled not again: —He gave his back to 
e the ſmiters; and as a ſheep before her 
« ſhearers is dumb, ſo he opened not his 
&© mouth.” And even at laſt, when the 
concluſion of the tragic ſcene approached, 
inſtead of calling to heaven for inſtant 
thunder to conſume his enemies, with a 
divine meekneſs and charity he offers up 
to God a moſt fervent prayer in their be- 
half, devoutly beſeeches his Father to forgive 
them, and pleads their ignorance as their 
excuſe Father, forgive them ! for they 


„% know not what they do.” Mild and 


gentle Saviour ! How does thy ſweet, for- 
giving temper upbraid the harſh and im- 
patient ſpirit of revenge, and give, to the 

; native 
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native comlineſs of clemency and love, as ERM. 

beauty and luſtre before unſeen by mortals! he 
Let men, who have no regard for their 

ſouls, deſpiſe religion ; let men, who have 

no regard for religion, deſpiſe their ſouls : 

but far be it from the heart of any man, 

who calls himſelf a chriſtian, to harbour in 

his boſom a temper, which his religion 

condemns—to harbour in his boſom a tem- 

per, which deſtroys his religion. 

I ſhould now proceed to the third 

argument; but your time is gone. 


SERMON 
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RouAxs xii. 17. 
—Recompenſe to no man evil for evil 


Tua two firſt arguments againſt re- u 
venge I finiſhed in a former diſcourſe. VL 

* I proceed now to the third argument 8 
againſt revenge, which is, that it brings 
uneaſineſs of mind on the revengeful man 
in this world. N | 


8 3 Serenity 


A 
F 
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SERM. Serenity of mind is a moſt deſireable 


. blefling yea, the moſt ſolid comfort which 


— —— Poſſeſſed of this, 


the ſoul can extract the ſweets of content- 
ment from the moſt ungrateful objects: 
deprived of this, it can find no reliſh in the 
moſt delightful. Poſſeſſed of this, the ſoul 
can wear a ſmile in the deepeſt gloom 


of life; and fortified within its own tran- 
quillity, can bid defianee to ae 
ſtorms. 


Peace in the mind, like health in the 
body, unites its qualities in their proper 


harmony, reduces its powers to their natu- 
ral firmneſs, and gives it the full poſſeſſion 


of itſclf—a poſſeſſion of itſelf, which ren- 


ders i it calm in the midſt of diſturbance, and 


unmoved 


2 He that has light within his own clear breaſt | | 


— May fit the center, and enjoy bright day: 


But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; | 

Himſelf is his own dungeon. 1 
«4.59 MII ron, 
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Again Revenge. * 
unmoved like a rock, eue 
misfortune roll over its head. unn — 

Tranquillity of ſoul is a prize fo walt, 
that no man can eſtimate its worth, but he 
who poſſeſſes it; and he who poſſeſſes it, 
knows its worth ſo well, that he would not 
exchange it for the richeſt treaſures. in the 
world—becauſe it imparts to him thoſe ſolid 
conſolations, which the world can neither 
give, nor take away - thaſe ſolid conſola- 
tions, which no peril or diſtreſs can baniſh 
froth him, becauſe he can never be baniſhed 
from himſelff. 

Now, that which diſplays — in the 
moſt odious colours, and exhibits it to the 
eyes of mortals, as an object of the utmoſt 
horror, 18 this, that this unfriendly temper, 
this. diabolical ſpirit of revenge, (which | 
ſprings from hell, is matured on earth, and 
when matured, returns again to hell, its 
natiye and proper habitation) diſſipates this 
internal ſerenity af mind, and with a rude 
and daring violence, blaſts that inward 
* which is the eſſence of felicity— 

G2 whilſt 
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8 it nouriſhes the noxious ſeeds of 
"LL hatred, and foſters that rancour, WIES 15 


the fountain of diſtreſs, 

From acts of love, generoſity and kind- 
neſs, invariably reſult ſatisfaction, compla- 
cency, and ſelf-enjoyment ; becauſe they are 
of divine extraction, and congenial | to the 
ſoul ; and as they are reſemblances of the 
Creator's conduct, ſo are they, alſo, pro- 
portionable reſemblances of the Creator's 
blefſedneſs. But from acts of malice, and 
revenge, eternally ſpring diſorder, tumult, 
and ſelf-dcteſtation, becauſe theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons are of ſuch a poiſonous quality, that 
they corrupt the ſoul, and put all its facul- 
ties in a poſture of hoſtility. 

Revenge is a propenſity ſo turbulent, that 
it cannot lie ſtill, nor with the theory of 
miſchief reſt contented, but inceſſantly tends 
to exertion, and graſps at opportunities of 
diſcharging its fury. It bears down reaſon 
like an impetuous torrent, and precipitates 
men headlong into actions the moſt defor- 

med and dangerous actions againſt hon- 


our 
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our and Juſtice, civility and friendſhip, $BRM 
benevolence and pity, intereſt and ſafety. 


Working, thus, with reſtleſs ferment, ; it 
never fails to grate and feed upon the ſoul, 
which harbours it, Planting, thus, its 
thorns and daggers in the heart, it makes 
the man, over whom it tyrannizes, as com- 
pletely miſerable, as his moſt envenomed 

malice could wiſh his enemy to be. 
Revenge violently pulls the ſoul of its 
hinges, throws open the floodgates of con- 
fuſion, and finally completes the ſyſtem of 
wretchedneſs. It is a war where there is 
no peace, a night where there is no day, 
a ſtorm where there is no calm. It diſ- 
compoſes the features of the'mind, deſtroys 
tranquillity of heart, diſconcerts the ope- 
rations of conſcience, obſtructs the exerciſe 
of benevolence, eradicates the feelings of 
humanity, and introduces the habits of 
ill-nature, malice, and perverſeneſs. Theſe 
ungracious habits invariably lead to acts of 
hoſtility and vengeance, and pave the way 
to ee barbarity, and bloodſhed. Theſe 
N G3 ever 
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0 | Againſt Revenge. 
$ERM. ever inſpire a conſciouſneſs of deſerved ha- 
= tred, and ever terminate in a pungent | and 
laſting remorſe, 

Such are the fruits of revenge. # 

But as there is no maxim ſo ridiculous 
but ſome fool will adopt it, o ſome fool will 
tell you, that, notwithſtanding all this, there 
is a pleaſure in revenge, 

Grant it; but God knows, and the poor 
wretch himſelf knows, whatan empty, flect- 
ing, worthleſs, miſerable pleaſure it is—a 
pleaſure, whoſe birth is all reſtleſſneſs, whoſe 
enjoyment is all tumult, whoſe conſequence 
is all remorſe, If this is pleaſure, ell! me, 
common ſenſe ! what is pain, 

What a frightful picture of that horror 
and remorſe, which are the conſequence of 
revenge, does the hiſtory of Cain exhibit! 
That unhappy man, when with a cruel 

hand, and a crueler heart, he had ſhed the 
blood of his innocent and offenceleſs Bro- 
ther, conſcience ſmote. His heart, in ſpite 
Wall ty cruelty, recalled upon itſelf, His 
imagination, 
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imagination, in ſtrongeſt colours, SER Me 
before him the horrors of his guilty) and 


made him cry out in agony of ſoul, My 
“ puniſhment is greater than I can bear; 
4 behold, every one that finds me, ſhall 
« ſlay me” - natural and ſtriking image 
of that wretchedneſs, which is DNS. ATOP 
from guilt. 
And indeed, my Friends, could we diſſe 
a ſoul, hen rankled with malice, and 
bent upon revenge; could we ſee, at that 
moment, the ſwellings and boilings of the 
heart, the agitation and ferment of the 
ſpirits ; we ſhould rather pity its wretched- 
neſs, than dread its malignity. Or, could 
we explore the receſſes of a foul, when re- 
venge has had its full effect; could we, at 
that moment, ſee the deep affliction and 
anguiſh of the heart, the horrors of remorſe 
which diftrat the conſcience, and thoſe - 
ghoſts and furies which for ever haunt re- 
vengeful men, and terrify them with the 
fearful bodings of r puniſhment; 
e * 


'* Geniefis iv. 13, 14 


LS Againſt Revenge. 
SER RM. we ſhould inſtantly. fly into the habitations 
= of peace and ſerenity, as a happy refuge 
from the tumults of revenge, and the ſtings 
of remorſe. 

. 4thly. Revenge lays. a ſure foundation 

of greater uneaſineſs in the next world. 
Future puniſhment is, of all evils, the moſt 
dreadful, and therefore, of all evils, is the 
moſt to be avoided... The calamities, which 
- mortals inherit in their earthly tabernacle, 
are ſlight and tranſfitory—ſoon fly off, and 
die for ever. But thoſe woes, which feſter 
in the ſouls of bad men after death, are at 
once intolerable and interminable. Their ex- 
quiſite acuteneſs ean only be equalled by 
their endleſs duration. At that awful period, 
when theſe woes commence, the ſons. of 
vice muſt take up their abode in the diſmal 
habitations of darkneſs and deſpair, in which 
reſide only Demons, and the ſpirits of mal- 
.evolent men. They muſt make theit bed 
in hell; a dreadful. bed indeed | where: reſt 
comes neither day nor night, where the 
voice of gladneſs is never heard, where 


peace and joy can never enter; © but the 
ſmoke 


« ſmoke of their torments aſcendeth for 8 ERM. 
« ever and ever”; where the foul is ever ——, 


forced upwards by the deſire of happineſs, 
but is ever preſſed downwards by the 
weight of iniquity : whilſt this melancholy 
reflection ever preys upon the  heart—All 
the treaſures of celeſtial felicity might have 
been mine, had not my own obſtinate wick= 
edneſs barred againſt me the gates of hea- 
ven. There the worm of conſcience never 
dies, and the fire of appetite is never quen- 
ched. There the tears of grief are never 
baniſhed from the eye, nor the heavings of 
ſorrow: from the heart. There the under- 
ſtanding, like a condemned criminal, is 
ſhut up in a dark dungeon, to brood for 
ever on its own calamity. There the 
paſſions burn with unquenchable deſire, and 
are perpetually racked with deſpair. of en- 
joyment. There the memory ſerves as a 
cruel engine, to rake up the aſhes of guilty 
deeds, to overwhelm the ſoul in an abyſs of 
forrow—whilſt - remorſe, like a gnawing 
vulture, feeds upon the ſoul. There are 

| wounds 
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Againſt Revenge; 
. wounds without balm, pains without eaſe, 
wry diſtreſs without relief, affliftions without 


* ſufferings without limit, and anxiety 
without interval, 

All this might yet be born, did ever hope, 
that ſweet cordial of calamity, break through 
the ſullen gloom, and with the fair proſ- 
peas of deliverance, chear the wretched 
ſufferer, But alas! alas! There even hope, 


me laſt refuge of unhappy minds, is fot 


ever exeluded, and nothing preſents itſelf 
but the gloom of deſpair, and the blackneſi 
of darkneſs for ever and ever, * Juſt God! 
how wretched is the ſituation of thy crea- 

| tures, 


* Some Divines of the firſt claſs are of opinion, that 
though eternal puniſhments are threatened in ſcripture, 
yet they will not be inflicted. The ground, upon which 
they build their opinion, is this—Betwixt a promiſe and z 


threatening there is a material diſtinction. A promiſe, 


ſay they, conveys a right to the perſon whom the pro- 
miſe reſpects; and, conſequently, lays an obligation upon 
the perſon, who promiſes, to put the perſon, to whom 
the promiſe is made, in the actual poſſeſſion of the be- 
nefits which the promiſe includes, But a threatening con - 
112 no right to the perſon, againſt whom the threatening 
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gr 


tures, when they deſert thee, the fountain g ER N. 


of life ; violate the laws of thy government, 
and wilfully purſue their own deftruCtion ! 

Now revenge infallibly leads to theſe 
dark apartments of unpitied and unending 
wretchedneſs. Therefore, were there no 
other argument againſt it, this, one would 


think, 
is denounced ; and,” of conſequenee, lays no obligation 
upon the perſon, who threatens, to inflift the puniſhment 
which the threatening implies. Hence it follows, that 
he, who threatens, reſerves the power of execution to 
himſelf, and may exert it or not as he ſees proper, 
From this it is concluded, that, as mercy is the darling 
attribute of God, 1o the threatenings of eternal puniſh» 
ment will not be executed, This argument, I confeſs, 
appears to be philoſophical enough. But even upon ſup- 
poſition of its truth, which no man can fully aſcertain, I 
queſtion how far the publication of it is confiſtent with 
dence. When God threatens, he either means to 
execute the threatening, or he means the threatening as a 
bulwark of government. If the firſt, it is moſt impru- 
dent to make tranſgreſſors believe that they ſhall eſcape 
puniſhment, which it is certain they ſhall not eſcape ; if 
the ſecond, it is moſt imprudent to relax the ſanctions of 
the divine government, For if men offend God with ſo 
little reluctance notwithſtanding the fear of hell, with 
how much leſs reluctance will they offend him, when the 
fear of hell is eternally removed? 
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'SERM. think, might be ſufficient to ſuppreſs it, 
aud blaſt its influence for ever. God, who 
is truth itſelf, has declared, © that malicious 


e and revengeful men ſhall never inherit 
&© the kingdom of heaven.” And though 


God had with-held this intimation, the com- 


mon principles of reaſon would ſuggeſt it. 
Revenge muſt baniſh the ſoul from the 

God of heaven. For what correſpondence, 

I beſeech you, can exiſt between a ſoul, all 


| darkneſs, and a God, all light? What cor- 


reſpondence can exiſt between a ſonl, all 
hatred, and a God, all love? 

Revenge muſt baniſh the foul from the 
inhabitants of heaven. The inhabitants of 
heaven are all kind, friendly, and benevo- 
lent. But what connection can be eſtab- 
liſhed between ſpirits generous and enlar- 
ged, and ſpirits full o malevolence and 


fury? 


Revenge muſt baniſh the ſoul. from the 
enjoyments of heaven. All the enjoy- 
ments of heaven have their ſource in love. 
All rug from that ſpirit of univerſal 

benevolence, 


Againſt Revenge. 


benevolence, which inceſſantly circulatess K RN . 
through the whole ſociety. But how can we. 
a ſoul, deſtitute of love, reliſh thoſe delights 
which reſult from love? 

Heaven is not a ſoil where revenge will 


grow. Place a revengeful man in the 
midſt of heaven, —he would be out of his 
element. Diſplay before him all its glories 
—he would remain inſenſible of their influ- 
ence. And finding no object from without, 
on which to vent the wormwood and venom 
of his ſoul, his revenge would turn inwards, 
and prey upon himſelf. Thus, in the 
midſt of ſurrounding felicities, the man 
would prove his'own tormentor. 

The truth of God has alſo ſaid, that 
“ malicious and revengeful men ſhall in- 
« herit the kingdom of hell as their final 
« portion.” What deſtination can be fo 
proper? Revenge, as I have faid, is the 
temper of the Devil. The Devil, therefore, 
is the revengeful man's proper companion, 
Revenge, as I have ſaid, is the temper of 
hell. Hell, therefore, is its proper habita- 


tion, 
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= Againſt Revenge. 
SERM.tion. In hell, the perpetual circulatioti « 
332 ill offices, will afford perpetual opportuni. 
ties for revenge to exert itſelf. This de. 
| I the infallible connection between 
the habitation, and the inhabitant. In ſhort, 
whether you conſider the expreſs threate- 
ning of God, or the eſſential malignity of 
the revengeful ſpirit, you will be forced to 
adopt this concluſion, that when the re- 
vengeful man departs from earth, he will 
be admitted to no country but hell; he wil 
be allowed to incorporate with no 1 

but Devils. 17 

zdly. I will conclude the difcourle mich 
ſome reflections, . Let us, my Friends, 
calmly conſider, for a moment, what re- 
venge is—how baſe and diſhonorable, how 
Full of wretchedneſs, how full of danger: 
and let theſe ideas, ſo injurious to our 
honour and felicity, inſpire us with a juſt 
and laſting indignation againſt it. Let us 
conſider what we ourſclves are—men— 
chriſtians—immortals. Let us reflect how 
indecent it is to transform the image of God 
| into 
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into the image of the Devil. Let us chens N 
how unnatural it is for thoſe who are born — 


men to live like tygers, for profeſſed chriſ- 
tians to be real pagans, for the heirs of 


immortality to act as if death were the final 
boundary of their exiſtence. Let us con- 
ſider the intimate affinity which, ſubſiſts 
among us. We are all children of the ſame 
father, inhabitants of the ſame earth, ſub- 


jects of the ſame empire, , profeſſors of the 


fame religion, . heirs of the lame hopes, 
citizens of the fame privileges, and fellow- 
travellers to the ſame immortality. Linked 
together therefore, as weare, by the ſtrong- 
eſt ties of blood, ſituation, religion, hope, 
let us throw down the weapons of hoſtility, 
eſſential to foes; and put on the ſpirit of 
kindneſs, eflential to friends, As we are 
brethren, like brethren let us dwell. in 
unity. As we are bound for the fame 
country, let us not fall out by the way. 
But let us baniſh from our hearts each un- 
brotherly ſentiment, and cultivate in our 
boſoms each tender emotion of love, bene- 
volence, and friendſhip. 

| | By 


E: Again Revenge. 

N. By this ſhall we imitate the conduct « 
God, who is good and benevolent—who i 
—poedrlſs and benevolence itſelf. By thi 
ſhall we imitate the conduct of Chriſt, who 
went about for ever doing good, and diffu- 
ſing happineſs. By this ſhall we enjoy thoſ 
delights, which ſpring from a mind at eaſ: 
—a mind, unruffled by any ſtorm. And 


by this ſhall we find, at laſt, from the de · 
| Hghts of peace on earth, a ſweet and ealy Wil 7 
paſſage to the more elevated delights af 4 
heaven; "that glorious and bliſsful region, + 
from which revenge and revengeful men Wl « 
will be for ever excluded, here tranquil- Wl / 
lity eſtabliſhes her unmoleſted habitation, Wil / 
where friendſhip increaſes in eternal pro- 
greſſion, and happineſs reigns pres in-: 
n Amen. | t 
| Lr 1 
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Exopus XX. 4. 5. 6. 

Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or the litengſi of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth, Thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf 
to them, nor | ſerve them: for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, wifiting the ini- 
quities of the fathers upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and ſhewing mercy unto 
thouſands of them that love me, and keep 
my commandments. 


ON HE text ſtrikes againſt Idolatry, and s E R M. | | 
intended to deſtroy it. The command- VU. | 
nent points out its offenſiveneſs to God; | 

X 6-1-1 "oi the 


'$ERm. the threatning intimates its danger to man. 
— But, from an unfair interpretation of this 
" paſſage, ſuch doctrines have been formed, 
and ſuch concluſions drawn, as are injuri- 
ous to the character of the deity, and ſhock- 
ing to the ſentiments of . mankind. Juſt 
information, therefore, upon this ſubjed 
muſt be matter of moment to candid minds, 
And to vindicate the government of God 
from being, what ſome interpreters would 
have it, an arbitrary and capricious conſtitu- 
tion, and religion from being a dark and 
malancholy ſyſtem, the following obſeryz- 
tions are humbly. offered- to "Tun ſerious 
peruſal. 

To clear up the ſappoſed aeg of the 

text, I will | 
iſt. Make ſome general e upon it. WM t] 
\.2dly. Particularly apply . to the C 
threatening in it. ti 
3dly. Conſider the folly of ldclatcy. b 
Athly. Conclude with ſome reflections.¶ fi 
iſt. I am to make ſome general remarks te 
or obſervations. ' A 
Obſervation el 
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conteſtable right to ſettle the external ſitua- 
tion of his creatures, provided their final - 
happinefs be the uttimare obje& of that 
ſettlement. For though it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the right, which God has 
in his creatures, is in exact proportion to the 
number and greatnefs of the favours which 
he has conferred upon them—S0o that it 
muſt ever be repugnant to the nature of 
God, to form any creature for miſery.— 
or ever to inflit miſery upon it, except. 
that miſery is the defert of its own miſcon- 
| dut—in which caſe, it is nothing more 
of the than a proper chaſtiſement for improper 
action Vet it muſt alfo be acknowledged, 
pon i. that, when happinefs is the final view of all 
to the God's difpenfations, he has an undoubted 
title to fix the outward circumſtances of all 
y. beings in this or any other world con- 
tions. fidered not as a final, but introductory ſyſ- 
mark tem, an eſſential preliminary to another. 
And upon this principle it was, that God 
vation elected the nation of the Jews, 


He Obſerva= 


Obſervation 1ſt. | Let it be remarked, SER M.. 
that God, as ſovereign Creator, has an in 
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8 ER M. - Obſervation 2d. Let it be remarked, 
— that God ated towards the Jews in a pe- 
„ capacity. He departed, as it were, 
from his original character, as univerſal 
Governor and ſupreme Lord, and conde- 
ſcended to act towards them, under the cha- 

racter of a temporal prince. In Judæa, he 
erected a kingdom, and dignified its inha- 
bitants with important privileges, which he 
denied to the ſurrounding nations. 
Obſervation 3d. God, like a wiſe and 
good law- giver, not only promulgated wiſe 
and good laws, but alſo fenced. them, and 
inforced the obſervance of them by proper 
ſanQions—that is, by an exhibition of re- 
wards of puniſhments. For as laws are the 
nerves and ſinews of a government, ſo re- ] 
wards and puniſhments are the nerves and by 
ſinews of the laws. A law naked and un- mo 
armed, however good, is weak and impo- W upc 
tent, and rather ſeems to beg than to com- ¶ upc 
mand, the 
Obſervation 4th. Thoſe ſanQions, by I lica 
which God intended tg ſecure obedience to reſp 
his 
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his laws, though ſtrong and forcible, yet, g E K M. 


ſuitable to the idea of his acting as a tem- 
poral Governor, were all temporal. And 
hence the Apoſtle calls ne, of carnal 
commandment. | 

Obſervation 5th. The * of the 
moral law, ſo far as they are moral pre- 
cepts, are of univerſal and everlaſting obli- 
gation. Moral law is the very tranſcript 
of God's moral nature, and therefore muſt 
be an invariable ſtandard of conduct to all 
beings capable of law— that is, to all in- 
telligent and accountable beings, in what- 
ever country they are born, to whatever 
ſociety they belong, whatever public form 
of worſhip they profeſs. 

But the ten commandments, as delivered 
by Moſes, have in them many things not 
moral, and conſequently not obligatory 
upon men conſidered as rational beings, but 
upon men only conſidered as members of 
the Jewiſh Common-wealth, which the pub- 
lication of thefe commandments n 
reſpected. 

H 3 1 


VII. 


— 
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* Thus the fourth commandment—* re- 
— member the ſabbath day, to keep it holy” 


is expreſsly moral, becauſe delivered by 
the Creator, when pure Deiſm was the reli- 
gion, that is, before the inſtitution either of 
Judaifm or Chriſtianity and conſequently 
binding upon all men as rational beings, to 
whom the kncwledge of that law ſhould be 
communicated. But the profound reſt, en- 
joined to man and beaſt, peculiarly reſpec- 

ted the Jewiſh Xconomy, 16i5."enur 
Thus the fifth commandment—*Hon- 
* our thy father and thy mother“ is a 
commandment expreſsly moral, and ſo bind- 
ing upon all men, as rational beings. But 
the ſequel—* that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee' —is expreſsly Jewiſh; God 
promiſed the land of Canaan: to the Jews; 
but he made no promiſe of à land to any 
other people. To reſpectful and obedient 
children in that land, he promiſed long life. 
But he made no ſuch promiſe to any but the 
inhabitants of that land. Hence jt is evi- 
dent, 
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dent, that this part of the commandment is 8 2 M. 
wholly Jewiſh, - = 
And thus the ſecond: commandment = 
—* Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any gra- 
« yen image, or the likeneſs of any thing 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath; 
thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf to 
them, nor worſhip them”—is a com- 
mandment expreſsly moral, and ſo binding 
upon men, as rational beings. But the re- 
maining clauſe ** for I, the Lord thy God, 
am a jealous God, viſiting the iniquities 
* of the fathers upon their children, to the 
third and fourth generation“ —is ex- 
preſsly Jewiſh, as I ſhall have mm to ; 
ſhew more fully afterwards. 4 
Obſervation 6th. The great error, to | 
which the Jews were addicted, was Idolatry. 
Notwithſtanding the cleareſt proofs of God's 
exiſtence; unity, unrivalled excellence, and 
ſupreme authority — notwithſtanding the 
peculiar” regard, which God had expreſſed 
for them notwithſtanding the repeated 
obligations, which he had laid upon them— 
F H 4 ſtill 
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SE, RM ft that inflexible perverſeneſs of tem) 
ry Per, for which they were remarkable, in- 


clined them to revolt. 

Obſervation 7th. and laſt. In 1 to 
ſuppreſs this ipirit of Idolatry which raged 
in them, God made uſe of every wiſe and 
proper mean, and eſpecially of that threate- 
ning in the text, of viſiting the injquities 
of the fathers upon their children. 

_ _ Having now premiſed theſe remarks, 
which I thought neceſſary for opening up 
the true ſenſe of the paſſage, I proceed to 
conſider more particularly the threatening 
in the text, of viſiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon their children. From the ob- 
ſervations already made it occurs, in the firſt 
place, that the puniſhment included in this 
threatening is temporal. 2dly : That it 
ſtands in immediate connection with Idol- 
atry. 3dly ; That it ſtands in immediate 
relation to the Jews. The conſequenee is, 
that this threatening cannot, with any face 
of reaſon, be ſuppoſed to extend to men's 
ſpiritual and eternal ſtate, nor be executed 

for 
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for any erime but idolatry, nor upon rag 


man but a Jew. 
But that you may comprehend the full 


meaning of the paſſage, and clearly ſee that 
there is no unrighteouſneſs with God, be 
pleaſed to obſerve theſe four things. 

iſt, The nature of the puniſhment, 

2dly. The propriety of it. 

3dly. The goodneſs of it. "I. 

zthly. The juſtice of it. Ry 

iſt, Let us conſider the nature of the 
puniſhment, Though the nature of the 
puniſhment here threatened is not particu- 
Jarly ſpecified, yet it is eaſy to collect it from 
the nature of good government. In the 
Jewiſh Government then, that is, under the 
government of God, conſidered as their 
temporal Monarch, there were, as in every 
well-conſtituted government, many places 
of truſt, various offices of importance, civil, 
military, eccleſiaſtic, With a capacity of 
enjoying theſe offices every loyal ſubject 
was inveſted by his birth. But as ſoon as 
any man became an Idolater, that is, a diſ- 

loyal 
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$ E R x. loyal ſubjeR and diſaffected to government, 
VII. he that moment forfeited, not only the 


offices which he held, if he held any, but 
alſo rhe very capacity of holding offices 
under that government for ever. - Nor 
was this all. The children of ſuch diſaf- 
fected and idolatrous ſubjects were, like. 
wiſe, denied the capacity of enjoying offi- 
ces of truft in that conftitution, for three 
or four generations, that is, as long as the 
. ſeeds of rebellion and idolatry _ be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt. 

2dly, Let us confider the propriety of 
this threatening and puniſhment. It is 
plain beyond diſpute, tha: every wife and 
good governor, who conſults the happineſs 
of the ſtate which he regulates, muſt, in or- 
der to ſecure its ſafety, commit the public of- 
fices of ſtate to ſuch only as are its profeſſed 
and avowed friends ; for, if offices of im- 
| Portance are intruſted to the enemies of 
government, it is eaſy to foretell, without 
the ſpirit of devination, that ſuch imprudent 
conduct muſt infallibly bring on its immedi- 


ate 
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ate deſtruction. For when men, whoſes TP? 
minds are hoſtile and unfriendly to a ſtate, 


are employed in council, or engaged in the 
held, they will naturally betray it into the 
hands of foes, and finally effectuate its fall. 
To debar, therefore, all idolatrous, that is, 
all rebellious ſubjects, and all their children, 
from thoſe privileges and benefits which 
are connected with loyalty, as long as the 
fpirit of rebellion might be ſuppoſed to con- 
tinue, was a diſpenſation undoubtedly foun- 
ded on the trueſt en N of wiſdom and 
propriety. 

The wiſdom of this eonduct has ſo re- 
commended itſelf to the common ſenſe of 
mankind, that every good government, 
fince that period, has adopted the ſame 
principle, and acted upon the ſame plan— 
that is, debars from public offices and pri- 
vileges, not only rebels, but alſo their chil- 
dren, till fuch time as theſe children ſhall 
give ſufficient evidence of their reforma® 
tion, 

Zy. 2 us conſider the goodneſs of 

this 
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SERM. this puniſhment and this threatening. It is 


ws do for the parent, as far as it is a threate. 
—” ning.: it is good for the children, as far a 


the threatening takes effect. 

1ſt, As far as it is a threatening, itis 
good for the parent. The ultimate objed 
of threatening is not to promote, but to pre- 
vent puniſhment. When a law-giver an- 
nexes a particular puniſhment to a particu- 
lar crime, it is not his intention, by this 
conduct, to draw the unwary ſubject into 
guilt, and then to puniſh him for being 
- guilty. But his deſign is, by the influence 
of the threatening, to prevent the crime, 
and, by this means, to prevent the puniſh- 
ment, Hence it follows, that the greater 
any threatening is, the greater is the good- 
neſs of the law-giver, becauſe ſuch threate- 
ning does not proceed from a malevolent, 
but a merciful intention. The goodneſs of 
God therefore, acting as the Jewiſh Law- 
giver, is abundantly manifeſt in threatening 
to puniſh the revolt and idolatry of parents, 
not only in their own ſufferings, but alſo 


in 
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in the ſufferings of their poſterity—be- g RR M. 


cauſe this was a ſtrong additional motive, to 
keep them ſteadfaſt to their duty, and of 
conſequence ſteadfaſt to their happineſs. 

2dly. As far as the threatening takes 
effect, it is good for the children. In a 
good goyernment, ſuch as the government 
of God is acknowledged to be, the greateſt 
happineſs of the ſubject, as ſuch, is to be 
ſatisfied with that government; and, of 
courſe, the greateſt miſery of the ſubject, as 
ſuch, is to be diſſatisſied with that govern» 
ment. 

Now, when a parent poſſeſſes rebellious 


VII. 
— 


and diſloyal ſentiments, his children are 


moſt likely to poſſeſs ſentiments of the 
ſame complexion. Not that parents infuſe, 
into the minds of their children, rebellious 


and malignant principles—by no means— 


but becauſe children, when their minds, like 
wax, are ſoft and impreſſible, and ſo may 
be caſt into any form, are moſt apt to follow 
the inſtructions, and imitate the examples 
of their parents, with whom they are moſt 

| fami- 
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'$ERM familiarly converſant, and under whioſe au- 


VII. 
— 


thority they long remain. 

If therefore children, into whole nds 
minds the ſeeds of rebellion have been caſt, 
and who have been nurſed and trained up 
in theſe deteſtable and deſtructive princi- 
ples, were admitted, notwithſtanding fuch 
education, to thoſe privileges which are an- 
nexed to loyalty, there would be nothing 
to prevent the growth and ſpread of rebel- 
lion in a ſtate, nor, of conſequence, the 
growth and ſpread of proportionable milery, 
Nay, diſloyalty, and unhappineſs its in- 
ſeparable companion, would grow up and 
flouriſh, even under the ſanction of oven 
ment itſelf. 

It was, therefore, an undeniable inſtance 
of goodneſs in God to convince children, 
by the ſufferings to which they were .ex- 
poſed on account of their fathers idolatry, 
of the wretchedneſs that reſults from rebel- 
lion, and ſo engage them to return to 
allegiance, that is, to the poſſeſſion of every 


privilege, 
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privilege, and the * of every bleſ- RR M. 
ſing. 

I ſhould now proceed, in the fourth place, 
to conſider the juſtice of this threatening 
and puniſhment. But this, with what rem- 
ains beſides, I muſt leave to another op- 


portunity. 


VII. 
8 


SERMON 


SERMON VIII. 
Againk InoLaray. they 


— 


Exopus xx, 4. 8. 6. 


8 Thou ſhalt ot make unto thee any graven 
image, or the likenzſs of any thing that 1s 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf 
to them, nor ſerve them : for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, wifiting the ini- 
quities of the fathers upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and ſhewing mercy unto 
thouſands of them that love me, and keep 
my commandments, 


N the laſt diſcourſe I propoſed SFRM, 
1ſt. To make ſome remarks upon this 
aſſage. 

| 1 Auly. 
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1 Again, Iholatry. 
SERM- 2dly. To conſider eee che thee 
ee. , * 4 | £4 1. 
3dly. To point out the folly of licked 
4thly To conclude with ſome reflection 
I have already made ſome general 
marks; and, in conſidering the;threatenin 
1 have attempted to ſhew - 
1ſt, The nature of ae Ponies 
r u. bo, | 
adly. The oroprigey of it. 
: 3dly. The goodneſs of it. 
I proceed now, in the fourth place | 
ſhew the juſtice of it. 
That the juſtice of this a 
fully appear, I beſcech you will attend 
the mode of expreſſion. © It is not ſai 
that the guilt of the idolatrous parents 
imputed to their innocent children ne 
that would be unjuſt indeed. Nor is 
ſaid, that the innocent children are puniſhe 
for the tranſgreſſions of their idolatrc 
parents—no—that would alſo ſeem to 
unjuſt. It is only ſaid, that God viſits tl 
iniquities of the fathers upon their children 
ho ; of 
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r, in other words, that God puniſhes es l ERM. 
dolatry of the fathers in the ſufferings or 9 
iſitations of the children. The parent, 
hen, is puniſhed; the children only ſuffer. 

Children, in this caſe, as in many other 
paſſages of ſctipture, . are conſidered as the 
hoſt valuable enjoyments of parents, 

And it is always juſt with God to pun» 
h men in their deareſt, and moſt beloved 
njoyments—provided the children, who 
n this caſe are the enjoyments, are not un- 
uſtly dealt with. 
Now, betwixt puniſhment and fifering 
ere is a material diſtinction, though ſome 
ndeavour to, confound them. The differ- 
nce is this. Puniſhment always ſuppo- 
s guilt in the perſon who is puniſhed, 
nd that that guilt is the very foundation 
the puniſhment ; whereas ſufferings only 
mply, that the ſufferer is in a ſtate of trial. 
ow, to thoſe who are in a ſtate of trial, 
fferings are wiſely intended to refine their 
vuls, to improve their virtue, to increaſe 
err reward. | | 


I 2 That 
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TERM, That an innocent man ſhould be pun« 
Ha iſhed is moſt unjuſt, becauſe in that mat 
there is no juſt foundation of puniſhment 

That an innocent man ſhould ſuffer is na 
unjuſt, becauſe ſufferings, as they Are ex. 
periments and trials of virtue, tend to hi 
improvement, and ſufferings, if imptoved 

will be productive of his greater felicity a 

laſt. | This is the uniform doctrine of ſerip- 
ture: © our light affliftions, Which are bu 

& for a moment, work for us a faf mon 

« exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 

But it may be ſaid; is it not unjuft thi 

children ſhould be ſubjected to ſuffering 

on account of their fathers tranſgreſſions; 

that i is, ſhould be incapacitated for holdiger c 
offices of honour or emolument in a tate! God 

To this it is replied, that children, as ſuch 

have no rights. Where there is no right 

there can be no alienation of right ; when 


there is no alienation of right, there tan HH 
no o injuſtice—as injuſtice conliſts | in the ds 


| l 
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Go 2. ; Corinthians f iv. 1. 0 
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go deprivation. i of a Juſt | right, without the cones S ERM 
ent. bent or forfeiture of the proprietor. * 
— Thus, for inſtance, God promiſed to the 


ff man perpetual exiſtence,, upon conditi- 
8 on. of perpetual. obedience. Now, Had 
wt Adam. continued eternally. c obedient to the 
divine commandment, and thus ſecured 
immortality, to- himſelf in conſequence. of 
the divine ,yeracity; it by no means follows, 
that Adam's children had any claim of right 
10 immortality, becauſe immortality was to 
oh Adam the gift of God, a. gift perſonal, not 
5 heritable; and to the gifts of God no crea- 
_ ture has any right, Previous, to the promiſe 
laing er donation. Hence it is maniſeſt, that 
God may make one man immortal, and 
another mortal, without doing the leaſt in- 
uſtice to either might extend the exiſtence 
of Adam to an unlimited duration, and 
limit the duration of his children to a de- 
he de terminate period. D Oh 
If this, then, is true, that Adam's poſteri- 
ty had no right to immortality, whilſt their 
ather was obedient, and of conſequence 
T-- "oY immortal, 
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s ERM. immortal, much leſs can they plead. any 


— 
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ſhadow of right, when their father by dif 
obedience had forfeited immortality, Upon 
the ſame principle it is, that as God hy 
a ſovereign and inconteſtable right to limit 
the exiſtence of his creatures, ſo has he all 
an updoubted right to limit the comforts it i 
privileges, and advantages of that exiſt the 
ence, an: 

Thus, if a Jewiſh parent was advancel Mor 


by God to preferments and offices the 


ſtate, it does not follow, that his children the 
had any ground of right to theſe offices fta 
becauſe theſe offices were the gift of God 05: 


to the parent—to which gift the childraſWf'o 


ſuch parents have no claim of right u 


| ther's loyalty, much leſs can they pretend to 


can have no claim, ſince God may beſtoꝝ f 1 
his gifts when, and where, and how he 
pleaſes, 

If this, then, is true, 2 the children 0 


offices, even upon ſuppoſition of their fi- 


any right, i in virtue of their father, when 
thei 
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heir father by rebellion has forfeited. his SE R T7 : 


Own. 

The truth i is, it is no more injuſtice i in 
Cod to ſend into the world the children of 
ſome men, deſtitute of the capacity of hol- 
ding beneficial and honorable offices, than 
it i, injuſtice in him to ſend into the world 
the children of other men, blind, and poor, 
and void of underſtanding, and fo deſtitute 
of many comforts and advantages, which 
tie reſt of mankind enjoy And why 
theſe ſufferings, or this incapacity, ſhould 
ſand in connection with ſome notorious. 
ofence, ſuch as Idolatry, is obvious 
f-om this That by cauſing the ſufferers, 
to. turn their eyes back to the ſource of their 
ſufferings, they may effectually deter them 
from thoſe practices, which are deſerving of 
chaſtifement, and prompt them to return 
to that conduct, winch, Is producUre. cf 
felicity, 

zdly. I proceed to ſhew the. fol'y 4 Dy 
Idolatry, And this will appear in the 

| 14  Afrron;et 
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4 Ift.. It is unreaſonable, > 547+, 
2100 adly. It is unlawful. ni, nes 
zaly. It is dangerous, ©9794) 517 0 

In the firſt place, Idqlatry is foohſh;:be 

cauſe it is unreaſonable. - Not. to acknow 

ledge the exiſtence of a God, when the 
proofs of it are ſo gogent, 1s.atvinſtance.of 
unpardonable weakneſs, To acknowledge 

God, and yet to refuſe him that homag 

which his eſſential perfeqtions merit, is an 

inſtance of weakneſs equally deplorable, 

But the greateſt ahſurdity of all, and indeed 

the very conſummation gf ſtupidity, is this 

To offer adoration to a being, which has 0 

perfections— gratitude to a being, which 

confers no benefits and ſupplications/to1 
being, which can neither hear the ſupplica 
yon, nor behold the ſupplicant, but is equal 
ly inattentive to the offering, and to the 
offerer, When a man once acts upon ſuch 
wild and frantic principles, it is a certain 
proof chat he has abandoned reaſon, or ras 
tze, 


Arai ln. | C00 
hen perhaps that real Jas abandoned 8 PTY 
— 
Mg, — he higheſt reverence 
to the ſupreme God, and reptobares the 
worſhip. of inferior Deities: Now, if man- 
taining* ſuch-a/courſe of action, as reaſon, 
approves, is ſufficient to oonſtitute a man of 
ſenſe; ſurely, maintaining ſuch a courſe of 
Action, as reaſon condemas; is ſufficient to 
conflitute- à fool. Idolatry, therefore, is 
fooliſh; becauſe unreaſonable, > 
adly. It is fooliſh, becauſe it — 
The lay of God, which, in this region ok 
darkneſs and perplexity, is a light unto our 
feet and a lamp unto our path, forbids 
Idolatry in the ſtrongeſt terms. The firſt | 
commandment, ** Thou ſhalt have "fd 
„ other Gods before me The ſecond 
commandment, which has been often repean 
ted— And the Apoſtle John's exhortation, 
Little children, keep yourſelves” from 
6 Idols“ —are all expreſs ſtatutes of hea» 
ven, poſitively. prohibiting this ynwarrants 
able practice. 


Now, 


52 3 Haainſt lun, 
8 n . every law of God is obligatory 
＋ upon every man, to whom that law is Inti- 
mated . conſequently, the contempt or vio- 
lation of ſuch law infers criminal offence 
_ againſt peremptory obligation, and argues, 
in the offender, a ſupreme defect of under- 
Canding, and a ſupreme perverſity of will, 
For if lliewing reſpe& to a law, in itſelf 
wiſe and good, and in its tendency caleu- 
lated to promote the preſent and future 
Weltare of the ſubject, is an undoubted 
proof of a wiſe and prudent man; then 
certainly, ſhewing contempt to ſuch a whole- 
ſome and beneficial law, is the moſt con- 
vincing proof of a fool. For none will 
contemn a wiſe and good law, but a fool, 
| whole character it is, as deſcribed by Solo- 
mon, to hate inſtruction, and deſpiſe 
4 knowledge.” Idolatry, therefore, 1 is fool- 

iſh, becauſe unlawful. | 
Zaly. It is fooliſh, becauſe it is dan- 
gerous. Idolatry is at once an offence 
againſt reaſon and ſeripture, and therefore 
ONE full of danger. Idolatry is a two- 
fold 
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Againſt 1 
fold erime, and eb; LIPS a two-S BRI M. 


fold puniſhment. 
indignation againſt it to the Jews, who lived 
under a comparatively dark and obſcene 
png and puniſhed it with ſuch 
ſeverity, 1 only in the ſufferings of the 
tranſgreſſor himſelf, but alſo in the ſuffer- | 
ings of his poſterity ; of how much ſoret 
puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall we , be 
thought worthy, if we baſely trample 
upon ſuperior love—if we wantonly abuſe .* 
ſuperior light—if we wiltully proſtitute. | 
ſuperior bleffings ? | 
The- puni ments, annexed to Jewiſh, 
Idolatry, were temporal; the puniſh» 


ments annexed to chriſtian Idolatry, are 
eternal: for, in proportion to the aggrar 


vation of the crime, will ever be the wo 
yation of the puniſhment, 

Now, for a man to he an Idolater, in 
the face of ſo much danger, is, in othes 
words, for a man to be a fool. For if 
to ſeek peace, conſult ſafety, provide for 
happineſs, be W H ö 


If God expreſſed ſuch — 


. 
9 22 * 


124 4 Again lun. 3 , 
nnr ben, to fix from ſafety, to court 4 
— to run into wxętchedneſs, muſt be an 7 
argument, no leſs convincing, of the i 
' 12 folly. Idolatry, | therefore, is ol . 
uſe dangerous. 
I ſhall now .conclude the diſoure ith 

two reſlectionz. tian ad; ago. 
Reflection iſt. Let us guard 80 
Idolatry. It is unreaſonable; therefore let 
us deſpiſe it, It is unlawful ; therefore let 
us deteſt it, It is dangerous; therefore let 


us fly from it. 
Reflection ad. Let us form becoming 


and amiable conceptions of God. This 
will Kill every ſeed of Idolatry, and pro- 
duce a becoming and amiable worſhip. 
The- ground-work | of* all religion is the 
character of God: As our conceptions of ill 
it are honourable of injurious, our religian 
will be, either an elevated piety, or a low 
fuperſtition. If 'our concepticns of God are 
juſt and true, our religious ſentiments 
will be refined, liberal, manly, ſublime; 
if our conceptions of God are falſe and 

ſpurious, 


mth woe. wi * wa. _—7 


| the 
s of 


| are 
ents 


dus, 


ga lung. 


ſpurious, our religious ſentiments will bes E! 


ſordid, grovelling, -illiberal, contracted. 4 — 


Juſt conceptions of God inſpire gratitude, 
charity, reſignation to providence. Unjuſt 
conceptions of God inſtil, into the n 
ſelfiſhneſs, dejection, bigotry. 

Let us contemplate God as the univerſal 
parent, not as the univerſal tyrant, of man- 
kind. The one makes us children, the other 
makes us flaves. From the firſt ſprings 
filial love; from the ſecond, a baſe and 
ſervile ſpirit. 

As God is a ſpirit, let us 33 him 

in ſpirit; as God is true, let us worſhip 
Un in truth; as God i is pure, let us wor- 
ſhip him in purity ; as Cod is love, let us 
worſhip him in loye. And ſtill let the 
probity and goodneſs of our conduct, be the 
publick vouchers of the probity and good- 
neſs of our hearts; that ſo men may 
eſteem us as faithful friends, and God may 
reward us as faithful ſervants. Amen. 
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Let your converſation be without Covetouſ: 
neſs, and be content with fuch things as 


Je have. | 


it Harries is an object, which, E R M. 
all purſue, but which few obtain. Every 1X. 
man knows, that contentment is the found T | 


dation of 3 but few men, alas! 
h | know 


— 


SEAM. know what is ths Sanden f contetife 


en. — 


e * i6ad. which the generaliy 
of mankind take, and the plan which they 
form, in order to ſecure it, plainly demon- 
ſtrate, that they know not where it lies. 
For;”though'the@arth rpc, U is adt in 
me ; though riches ſay, we cannot give it; 
though it cannot be pugchaſed with gold, 
nor can filver be weighed as the price of it: 
yet men, alas! heedleſs and unthinking, 
deaf to the voice of reaſon and prudence, at 
once buſy and idle, vex themſelves in the 
fruitleſs purſuit, and, ſtrange. infatuation ! 
run from that, which they are running 
after - becauſe, ſetting out in an oppoſite 
direction, the Farther they go, the farther 
they; go wrong. 

To ſet us right in a matter fo important. 
the following conſiderations are h umbly 
. propoſed.” The words, Which ! lodged 
for this /purpoſe, naturally divide. them- 

* ſelves into two branches. The firſt con- 
_ covetoufneſs; the ſecond | enjoins 


camtent- 


contentment, Purſuant, therefore; to the s k * 
ſpirit of the text, I will endeavour to de- 


monſtrate 

iſt. The folly of ene 

2dly. The wiſdom 'of contentment 
that ſo we may be diſpoſed, during the re- 
mainder of our lives, © to have our con- 
« verſation without covetouſneſs, and to be 
« content with ſuch things as we have.. 

iſt, I am to demonſtrate the folly of | 
covetouſneſs, 

To diſcover the genuine complexion of | 
any principle, we muſt view it both i in its 
nature and effects; and if, upon an impar- 
tial enquiry, we find it, in both theſe parti- 
culars, inconſiſtent with the dictates of true 
wiſdom, we need not heſitate a moment to 
call it folly, nor the man, who regulates his 
conduct by 1 it, a fool, 

To ipply this obſervation to the preſent 
purpoſe. Covetoulnels i is a fooliſh thing: 
cauſe, both in its nature and effects, it is | 
nconſiſtent with the dictates of real wif- 
om. It is fooliſh in its nature, becauſe 
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E R M. the deſire is inſatiable. It is fooliſh in its 
w—' effetts, becauſe they have no influence 


upon real happineſs. 

1ſt. It is fooliſh, becauſe it cannot ſa- 
tisfy itſelf. 

2dly. It is fooliſh, becauſe it cannot fa 
tisfy us. 

But, before 1 proceed to the GiſcuMon 
of theſe points, I think it proper to ſhew 
what covetouſneſs is, that ſo we may un- 
derſtand the ſubject we are inveſtigating. 
ft, I will ſhew what covetouſneſs is 
not. es aft, IN 
a2dly. I will ſhew what covetouſnes is. 
Inn to mer what ee i 
not. | 

© Induſtry, or proper application to buſi- 
' neſs, does not conſtitute covetouſneſs, God 
ſends no man into the world, merely to be 
idle, to look about him, and to die—no— 
but to live, and td enjoy the bleſſings of 
life, conſiſtently with the principles of bo- 
| Nour and integrity.” Thele important point 
Cannot 


Againſt Covetoufneſr, 
cannot be attained but by activity and atten- s 
tion. 

Again j many of us have families, which 
muſt not ſtarve, but muſt be ſupported, 
reſcued from want, raiſed above depen= 
dence, enjoy the comforts of life—be hap- 
py. Theſe great objects cannot be ac- 
compliſhed but by unwearied diligence and 
inceſſant exertion. 

Laſt of all; Induſtry is an expreſs law of 
religion Go to the ant, thou ſfluggard j 
e conſider her ways, and be wiſe : though 
“ the has no guide, overſeer, or ruler, 
« yet ſhe provideth her meat in the ſum- 
„ mer, and gathereth her food in the 
% harveſt.” And again“ he that pro- 
« videth not for thoſe of his own houſe, 
hat denied the faith, and is worſe than 
« an infidel. As induſtry, then, is al- 
lied to religion, it cannot, in any ſenſe, be 
allied to covetouſneſs. . 

adly. Frugality, or proper management 
of the materials' of comfort which we poſs 
ſels, does not conſtitute covetouſneſs. The 

„ goods 
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ABRAM: goods of earth are the gifts of heaven; and 
W. 6 of Gods gifts, men are the ſtewards. 


Now of a ſteward are required prudence, 
attention, fidelity. Beſides, to make our in- 
come the boundary of our expence, is wiſe 
and prudent, To extend our benefaQtions 
beyond the limits of our fortune, is weak 
and fooliſh. A wiſe man will not make 
himſelf a beggar, that fools may proclaim 
his generoſity. It is a proof of a man's want 
of judgment to throw away his money to 
pleaſe knaves and ſycophants, who will be 
the firſt to laugh at him, when once hi 

purſe becomes as empty as his brain. 
Whatever fortune God is pleaſed to give, 
man ſhould be pleaſed to receive - to receive 
with gratitude, manage with prudence, 
and ſpend with propriety. He has the 
juſteſt notion of the providence of God, 
who has ſome providence of his own, A 
prodigal is a creature juſt as worthleſs as a 
miſer. Frugality, therefore, which is an 
eſſential | ingredient of wiſdom, cannot 
conflitute . which is folly. 
2dly, 
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2dly. I proceed to ſhew what covetouſ-8 E L N. 


neſs is. 
Covetouſneſs conſiſts in two things. 


2 


iſt, When a man ſets his heart upon 


getting money by all means. 

adly. When he ſets his heart upon keep 
ing money by all means. 

iſt. A man is covetous, when he ſets 


his heart upon getting money. This world 


is not our home, but only the country, 
through which we paſs to it. Wiſe tra- 
yellers do not afſect ſuperfluities: they wiſh 
for nothing more, than what will honour- 
ably. tranſport them to their journey's end, 
It is but an indifferent mark of a man's 
underſtanding, when he is ſo much pleaſed 
with the road he travels on, as · to forget 
the place he travels to; yet, ſuch is the con- 
duct of the covetous man. He forgets that he 
is formed for another world, and ſo centers 
all his treaſures in this And where his 
* treaſure is, there will his heart be 
1 alfo”——<where the carcaſe lies, there are 
* the eagles gathered together. 


$4 Religion 
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BERM. Religion conſiders money as a ſubor. 


2 dinate good; covetouſneſs conſiders money 
as the ſupreme good. Religion exhorts us 


to ſeek for money by doing our duty, and 
truſting the iſſue to providence; covetoul- 
neſs forces us to do more than our duty, 
and not to truſt to providence at all, There- 
fore, whilſt the doctrine of religion in- 
ſpires ſerenity, chearfulneſs, hope, the 
doctrine of covetouſneſs begets anxiety, 
fretfulneſs, ſolicitude. | 
Religion directs men ta acquire money 
by flow, deliberate, and gradual fteps; 
covetouſneſs directs them to be rich at once 
—to make wings, and fly to riches, leſt 
riches ſhould make wings, and fly from 
them. Religion teaches men to ſeek for 
wealth in the way of honeſty; cavetouſneſs 
_ teaches them to ſubmit to no reſtraint, but 
to graſp at gain by every artifice, and puſh 
their way to it through ſubtilty, ſtratagem, 
and plunder. Now, when once the love of 
money makes a man rapacious, fretful, 
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Sn Covetonſueſt. 
and diſhoneſt, he is that moment juſtlys8RM. 


intitled to the name of covetous. 8 
2dly.' A man is covetous, when his 
heart is ſet upon keeping money. Money 
is to the world, what blood is to the body. 
When the blood circulates properly, the 
body is in health; when it flows irregu= 
larly, the body is in pain: ſo when money 
cireulates with ſprightlineſs, the world proſ- 
pers; when money ſtagnates, the world 
declines. The great uſe of money is, to 
promote the good of the world; hen that 
uſe is loſt; the money-keeper becomes the 
foe of ſociety. 
Such, indeed, is the covetous man. He 
forgets the proper uſes, which render 


YN 


p 


money valuable; he applies it to purpoſes, 


which render it uſeleſs. Not aware, that 
money can purchaſe no enjoyment till once 
it is parted with, he vainly thinks, that 
the only enjoyment'of money is to hold it 
faſt. The reaſon ſeems to be this—eſ- 
teeming money as his only happineſs, he 
aaturally concludes, that every diminution 
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EM. of his money will be a proportionable di 
— minution of his happineſs. Conſequenth, 


though both hands are ever open to re- 
ceive, there is never one hand open to 
beſtow. | 

The royal prerogative of goodneſs is to 
diffuſe ; the degrading quality of cove- 
touſneſs is to ſhut up, Therefore, when 
the voice of religion and humanity call 
upon the covetous man. to miniſter relief 
to the fatherleſs and indigent, he is 
deaf to the inſtructions of the wiſe, and 
blind to the examples of the good : the 
cries of poverty cannot pierce his heart, 
Alas ! his heart is harder than his gold. 


The objects of diſtreſs cannot move his 


compaſſion; he is wrapt up wholly within 
himſelf. His charity ends where it ſhould 
only begin, that is, at home. For though 
he is greedy as the ſea, yet he is barren as 
the ſhore; and, therefore, only fit to live 
in this world, becauſe he is not fit to live 
in another. 


[ now proceed to the firſt point propolgd, 


which 


Saint Covetouſheſs, 


which was to demonſtrate « the folly ofs ER 4 


covetouſneſs. 

iſt. It is fooliſh, becauſe the deſire is 
inſatiable. Nature, my brethen, contents 
herſelf with what is neceſſary ; reaſon 
aſks no more than what is convenient; 
ſelf-love is pleaſed with what is agreeable: 
but our paſſions ever graſp at exceſs and 
ſuperfluity. 

True it is, that a covetous mind may 
propoſe to itſelf ſome certain boundary, at 
which to ſtop, where it will ceaſe to be 
anxious, and begin to enjoy; but it is as 
true, that the growing nature of this reſtleſs 
propenſity, and the uniform experience of 
covetous men, clearly prove, that this ſcheme 
is not the well-weighed reſolution of a wiſe, 
but the fooliſh imagination of an ignorant 
man. For a much wiſer man than he has 
told him— that he who loveth ſilver ſhall 
* not be ſatisfied with filver, nor he who 
loveth abundance be ſatisfied with increaſe.” 

A man; who has no God but his gold, 
go object of * but his money, may 


rap- 
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SE RM.rapturouſſy exclaim—O heaven! what | 


world of felicity ſhould I enjoy, were I pol. 
ſeſſed of ſuch a ſum, could I call myſelf 
maſter of ſuch a fortune! Stop there, ny 
Friend, till 1 tell you a ſecret, to which 
you ſeem as yet to be an utter ſtranger, 
Your preſent unhappineſs does not ſpring 
from the narrowneſs of your eſtate, but 
from the narrowneſs of your foul ; conſe 
quently, your after-happineſs, if any hap: 
pineſs you afterwards enjoy, muſt cor- 
reſpond, not to the enlargement of your 
fortune, but to the enlargement of your 
© heart. Endeavour to poſleſs a ſoul, good, 
open, generous, and you will be happy, 
this moment, in the grateful enjoyment df 
the bleſſings which you have; but if you 
continue to poſſeſs ſuch a ſoul as you have 
now, ſordid, illiberal, contracted, you 
muſt be miſerable, though rioting in al 
the luxuries of affluence, though decked 
with all the ſplendors of a court. It 1 
a man's mind, not his money, which mull 
be the ſtandard of his happineſs, 


Yes, 


hat 1 
I pol. 
nyſel 
„ m 
which 
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Yes, ſays the covetous man, a great deal,S FRM. 
10 doubt, depends upon the mind; but A \ , 


great deal, alſo, depends upon the means. 
ſee a man, who poſſeſſes all the accommo- 
ations of felicity. Were l in his ſituation, I 

ould queſtionleſs be much happier than I 
zm. You may be in a miſtake. You ſee 
the man's accommodations, but you ſee not 
his enjoyment. You ſee his furniture, but 
ou ſee not his temper. You ſee his for- 
une, but you ſee not his heart. What 
hall I ſay ? Perhaps, ſome ſecret diſcontent, 
like an envenomed canker, gnaws upon 
his ſoul, and eats out the very vitals of his 
joy. Therefore, -if you knew him, as 


well as he knows himſelf, you would. 


rather lament his ſituation as an object of 
pity, than regard it as an obje& of envy. 

Gold, a glittering ſubſtance, impoſes upon 
weak minds, and dazzles the eyes of weak 
men; but ſtrong minds are not ſo eaſily 
impoſed on. Good ſenſe and ſound 
judgment are not caught with ſhadows ; 
and a prudent man often diſcovers a dan- 


140 Againſt Covetouſneſs, 
sER M. gerous pit beneath a garniſhed ſurface 
Therefore, expect happineſs from the con 
traction of your appetites, not from th 
exuberance of your fortune. 
+4 In human nature there are various pak 
= — ſions, which may all be properly reduce 
b to theſe two claſſes : 
iſt, Thoſe that are natural to * foul, 
_ _- 2dly. Thoſe that are foreign to it. 
"Indeed, the one is nothing elſe, but the 
exceſs and perverſion of the other. No, 
the infallible mark, by which we 'may 
diſtinguiſh the natural from the foreign 
the genuine from the ſpurious defire, is 
this :—Every deſire, that is natural and 
genuine, is pleaſed, when once it has ob- 
tained the object of its wiſhes, and from 
* enjoyment gently returns to reſt, Thus 
| ol 'd is ſatisfied with a proper proportion 
of food; thirſt, with a proper proportion 
of drink; and when nature is worn ou 
with labour, the deſire of reſt is ſatisfiel 
with a proper proportion of fleep. 
On the other hand, the deſires, which 
+l are unnatural and fiftitious, are never 
ö | | ſatisfied 


ith 


Aan Gi! 


2 


irf; tified. © They are like the troubledS ER N. 


e con 


m th 
Irunkard is always dry, becauſe he always 


rinks himſelf athirſt, and has no reaſon 
o drink more, but merely becauſe he has 
Irunk tog much already. 8 

Natural deſires are like a well- broke horſe, 
rhich, obedient to the rein, . peaceably 
aries the traveller on his way. Ficti- 
ious deſires, which are not the lawful 
hildren, but the baſtards of nature, are 
ike a horſe unbroke, which, yielding to 


jo reſtraint, wildly runs away, and throws 


« ſea, which never reſts, but is always —- 
throwing up mire and dirt.” Thus, a 


1 and als rider. *% . 
i ob- From theſe prineiples the cAickifion | 18 
from lain, which is, that covetouſneſs is not a 


leſire of nature, elſe nature would haye 
rovided for its ſatisfaction; but the deſire 


ortion 

ortion f a diſtemper, which will never be at eaſe, 
n oll the diſtemper is removed. 

risfied FM. Covetouſneſs is the dropſy of the ſoul, 


Fhich, like one, in the body, is not to be 
ured by drink, bur * temperance. Abſti- 
nence 


a SER M.nence, in ſuch caſes, is the only remedy 
— becauſe the more a man drinks, the mor 


Ys 


with open mouth, yet, with a mouth u 
| open, it daily cries, give, give. 


bell, the worſt of all originals, which i 
ever receiving, but never reſtoring, ever 


wiſh— to ſnatch on the right hand and be 
hungry, and on the left and not be fatis- 
fied— then, an attempt to gratify this 
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he is inflamed, and there is but little hoye 
of recovery, when the diſeaſe encreaſa 
under the application. 

Covetouſneſs is a bottomleſs gulf, int 
which if you would throw alt the richa 
in the world, it would ſtill be empty. 

Covetouſneſs is like the lion's den, into 
which were ſeen the-footſteps of thouſand 
entering, but of none returning. 
Covetouſneſs is the image of the gray, 
which, though it daily receives multitude 


| Nay, covetouſneſs is the very picture d 


taking in, but never letting out. 
If this is the true nature of covetouſ 
neſs, ſtill the more it has, ſtill for more to 


5 


bound! 
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med; oundleſs appetite muſt be the very conſum-s x NI. 
mon nation of weakneſs and folly—becauſe as * 
hope ne capacity of receiving is unlimited, the 

real Wcſire will increaſe much faſter than the 


ortune. Hence the richer the man is, he 
s ſtill the poorer, becauſe every addition to 
his wealth, is an addition to his care, but 
none to his happineſs Of conſequence, it 
is impoſſible, in the nature of things, that 
covetouſneſs can ever ſatisfy itſelf. 

I ſhould, now, proceed to confider the 
effects of covetouſneſs ; but your time will 
not permit. 
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SERMON X. 


Againſt CovzTousnsss, 


HeBrEws xiii: LF * +4 Y 
t your converſation be without Covetouſ- 
neſs, and be content with ſuch . a % 
je e. | 


— 
8 


N a ier diſcourſe upon this text 


propoſed to ſhew 
iſt, The folly of covetouſneſs; and 


2dly, The wiſdom of contentment. 
| x" To 
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No BE RM: To manifeſt the folly of covetouſneſs, 


— nc ory Ee. - 
_ 1ſt, » That its defire is inſatiable, 1 

2dly. That its effects have no influence 1 

upon real happineſs. | 

That the deſire of covetouſnels is inſat 1 

able, I have already proved. 2 


I come now to ſhew, ſecondly, that the 

, effects of covetouſneſs have no influence 
upon real happineſs. | 

If contentment conſiſted i in wealth, ther 

wealth would be the ſtandard of content: 

ment. A man's gold and happineſs, pu 


3 the ſcales, would prove an equal be- 1 

Hance to other. But this is a ſuppo- re 

+ fition fo palpably abſurd, that I. ſhoultout 
conſider it as an inſult offered to your ur-: b 

" derftanding, were I to attempt, by ſerjow may 


argument, to confute a doctrine, which 
N more than abundantly confutes itſelf. 
The truth is, riches in themſelyes 
neither good nor bad. It is the proper 


improper uſe of them, which makes then 


either + dlclkng or a curſe. A quiet au 
ch 
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chearful” tomper will be happy withbut $E2M- 
them. A fretful and anxious ſpirit will be 
unhappy with them, A feaſonable compe- 
tency, in our reſpective ſituations, is, I 
acknowledge, an agreeable circumſtance. 
Agar's prayer will ever recommend itſelf 
to the approbation of intelligent meri—,, 

« Lord! give - me neither poverty nor 
* riches, but feed me with food convenient 
for me—Not poverty, leſt I be poor and 
ſteal— Not riches, leſt I be full and deny 


thee.“ ä 


But though a reaſonable competency ie 
an ineſtimable bleſſing, yet riches, ' which 
ue ſomething more, and to which cove- 
touſnefs inceſſantly aſpites, are not ſo vaſt 
2 blefling as the heart of a covetous man 
may fondly imagine.“ | 
eto, 5 og? Every 
* A competence is vital to content : 
Much wealth is corpulence, if not diſeaſe ; 
Siek or intumber'd ig our happineſs: _ 
A competence is all we can enjoy, 
O be content, where Heaven can give no more, 
More, like a flaſh of water from a cock, 
Qulckens bur ſpirit's movement for an hour; 
But ſoon its force is ſpent ; nor riſe our joys 
ve our native temper's common ſtream. 
Hence diſappointment lurks in every prize, 
As bees in — and ſtings us with ſucceſs, 


Youno, 


Againft Covetouſneſs. 


' SERM. Every poſſeſſion is valuable in exatM* 
W proportion to the real benefits, which it ſ 


- confers upon the poſſeſſor. By thi” 
principle, let us try the efficacy of richa i ” 
upon happineſs. f 

Friendſhip is a valuable bleſſing. It 
truly the ſweetener of life; and, withqut it, the 
days of our pilgrimage would paſs. heavily 
away. Now, can riches purchaſe a friend 
a ſincere and faithful friend? If they coul 
I acknowledge riches would be worth tl © 
coveting. But, alas! friendſhip is a thing * 
too generous and divine to be bought with 
money. Friendſhip is the only price d v 
friendſhip, and - intrinſic worth the ole 
foundation of a ſolid and permanent friend- 
ſhip. | | 2 
I grant, indeed, a rich man- will never 
want thoſe who pretend to be his friends; 
but, between a pretence and a reality, 
Judicious | men will diſcern à difference 
Men, in ſuch caſes, are, for the moſt part 
more attached to the money than the man 


and reſpect him more for what he has, 
than 


exad 
lich it 


riche 


. Againſt Covetouſneſs. 
than for what he. is. 
ſhould. pleaſe the providence of God to 
make a trial, of ſuch mens friendſhip, by 
reverſing . the rich man's ſituation, it is 
hrewdly ſuſpected, that the - ſame blaſt, 
which ſtrips him of his fortune, will alſo 
wp him of his friends. | 

I doubt, not, but a rich man may 4 
have true and ſteady friends; but then, it 
is not becauſe he is a rich man, but be- 
cauſe he is a wiſe and good man. And if 
this is the caſe, then riches are uſeleſs in 
this reſpect, becauſe wiſe and good men, 
whether they are rich or not, will always 
have ſincere and faithful friends; fbr wiſdom 
and goodneſs are qualities eſſentially attrac- 
tive of eſteem and affection. 

Health is another valuable bleſſing; ; 
indeed, the foundation of every comfort. 
Now, when the body, that frail and mortal 
taberngele, is tortured with agony, - and 
racked with pain, can riches purchaſe a 
deliverance ; from ſickneſs, and the ret 
toration of healtlt d Alas! riches, on the 


1 contrary, 


Hence, if ever it S ERM 


X. 
— — 


Againſt Covetouſaeſe. 


SERM. contrary, often prove the meats of bring 
—— ing on diſtempers, by making their owns 


ers idle, luxurious, . intemperate—þbut can 
neither prevent the approach of diſeaſes, 
nor cure them when they come. Riche 
may, indeed, purehaſe the advice of the 
phyſician, and perhaps, too, the prayen 
of the divine. But theſe, alas! are but 
feeble aids againſt the infirmities of nature, 
or the wrecks of a conſtitution,. ſhattered 
by RR: and worn down by ex» 
ceſs. 

Riches are ſo far from belag 2 ee 
"ou againft ſickneſs, that they, open up 
mort - fohntains of diſeaſe than povertj 
itſelf. The rich man is equally ſubjected, 
with the poor man, to the diſeaſes of 
nature; but, beſides theſe, he is likewiſe 
ſubjected to the diſeaſes of intemperanee, 
from which che mm man is. perpetually 
exempt. . „ A 

The uſe of reaſon 1s anceker valuable 
bleſſing; it is this, indeed, which, properly 
{pramang, - makes the en. Now, can 

riches 


* 


g< 
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riches purchaſe the continuance of this? s 2 
No: they can neither guard againſt thoſe 


accidents which may unhinge the under- 
ſanding ;' nor, when the underſtanding is 
unhinged, can they repair the diſordered 
faculty, 'or reſtore the mind to its former 
energy. If wiſdom. could be bought with 
money, rich men would, for the moſt part, 
be wiſer than they are. But wiſdom is the 
gift of God; notthe purchaſe of gold ; and, 
therefore, may be the inheritance of a poor 

man, as well as of a rich. | 
The continuance of life is another þleſs- 
ing. Can riches ſecure this? Alas ! riches 
often ſhorten men's days, by leading them 
into debauchery, or by making them a ptey 
to villains. But when once the ſprings of 
nature are worn out, and the man is ſtretch- 
ed upon a bed of death, all the gold and 
filver in the world, though heaped like 
mountains around him, cannot purchaſe a 
reprieve from the king of terrors, nor 
ſave him one moment from his approaching 
doom. If riches could purchaſe life, rich 
L 4 men 


8 225 M. men — never die. 
ue for ever, if riches could procure them 


Againſt Covetouſurſe 


Rich men Would 


an exemption from mortality. 

Now, if riches can purchaſe none of 
thole bleſſings which I have | mentioned, 
let me aſk, what bleſſings can they pur- 
chaſe? Why, it may be ſaid, they can, at 
leaſt, make men happy in the ſeaſons of 
youth and proſperity. But, in the ſeaſons 
of youth and proſperity, men have no 
need of riches to make them happy — ſo that 
the beſt thing which can be ſaid of riches, 
is this and indeed, if one were to write: 
panegyrick upon them, the amount of it 
would only be that riches can make men 
happy in thoſe circumſtances, when they 
have it in their power to be happy without 
them. A very little will give a man all 
that nature and reaſon can deſire, and a 
very great deal cannot give him more 
becauſe, when the deſires of nature and reaſon 
are ſatisfied, the man is bre no 
affluence whatever can make him #more 
than happy. | 
238 N Suppoſe 
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153 


Suppoſe a man had an eſtate a thouſands E 5 M. 


times as large as his real neceſſities; what 
would be the conſequence? Why, he is 
ſtill a man, and; therefore, could enjoy it 
only according to the capacity of a man. 
For though fuch abundance might create a 


thouſand cares, yet it could not create a 


thouſand capacities; and if he were wiſe, 
inſtead of giving himſelf up to riot and de- 
bauchery, which might ſoon end in his 
ruin, he weuld ſtudy moderation in 
erery entertainment, the health of his body 
in every indulgence, and the ſpirit of tem- 
perance in every enjoyment. 

A man of this fortune, it is true, may 


be always idle; that is, in other words, 


may be always miſerable. A man of this 
fortune may be often drunk; that is, in 
other words, may be often a beaſt. A man 
of this fortune may travel through life, in 
the midſt of pomp, magnificence, and 
plendor. But what are theſe? The eſſentials 
of happineſs? No; they are only its glit- 
tering outſide and gaudy trappings, but 

| da 


ih... 
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SER M. do not add a is grain to our real ti. 
faction. 


Hitherto we have — the eff 
of riches upon happineſs in general. Let 
us now conſider their effect upon a covetou 
man's happineſs in particular. If a cove- 
tous man has riches, they are loft to himſelf, 
as well as to the world, becauſe his ſordid 
heart forbids him to enjoy them. He 
* hath indeed,” as one well obſerves, “ the 
a eſtate of a rich man; but then he want 
* the comforts of it, becauſe he hath the 
* heart of a poor man | 

The true end of poſſeſſion is enjoyment. 
But to poſſeſs is one thing, and to enjoy is 
another. What we enjoy is. really ours; 
what we do not enjoy 1s really not ours, 
even though we poſſeſs it. He, therefore, 
who poſſeſſes a large eſtate, ' but does not en- 
Joy it, is nothing more than a factor to hit 
fon; and it is odds, but the ſon, by hit 
prodigality, will make as great haſte to be 
poor, as ever the father by his covetouſuel 
* to be rich. 


A 


tif- 


Main Couetonfnefs 


*3F 


A poor man is conſidered by many 454 CR M. 
deſpicable character. Nothing: can be more 


unjuſt, But would you ſeea character truly 
deſpicable ꝰ— behold a man poor in the 
midſt of riches, and ſtarving in the midſt 
of plenty. This is a deplorable character 
indeed. Poverty, ſuppotted by content 
ment, is riches; but riches, however gikat, 
are nothing more than poverty to * 
who ever dreads he ſhall be poor. - 

The only good reaſon, — 
wiſh to be rich, is, to make life como. 
table. But he, who tormenits hirmfelf in 
getting riches, and cannot enjoy them 
when he has them, effectually defeats his 
own purpoſe, and makes his life miſerable 
in reality, that he may * 
in appearance!“ 


Every rational perſon e 
ſome rational end. But what tratibtral end 


can dns man 3 un torments hymn 
+ The miſer's ever poor; thy with ſhould fall 
On ſome fix'd Ns Who had enough, has all. 


HoRAcEs 
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8E RM. ſelf about that which he can eve enjoy? ger 
ns The: deſires of a moderate man, ſays an the 
eminent divine,“ may be, gratified, be- the 
« cauſe, they are moderate; but the ¶ inc 

£ wants of a covetous man can never be pai 

„ ſupplied, becauſe he has deviſed the 5 
matter ſo cunningly, as to want even foll 

« that which he hath.” T:? able 
Such a man does not wiſh for richs, its 

that he may ſupply. his wants; but is con- 1 

tent to n. that he may be rich, Other to 

but hh en man. wiſhes to hide tha this 

mM may make money. folly 
Hence it. follows, that though the, core neſs 

toys man were poſſeſſed of all the, riches is N rule 

the world, he would ſtill, be in want, and I gitut 
being ſtill in want, would be ſtill uahappy.  ciple 

By changing his condition, he only change Ther 

the form and ſurface of his miſery—bccauſe M nuſt 
wherever he goes, his mind goes with him; a, 

and wherever his mind is, there is hell. main 

O covetouſneſs! thou art a hard maſter. ¶ moſe 
Thou keepeſt thy ſlaves i in perpetual drud-· N and o 


oz; 4 | Bery, thoſe 
+ Tillotſon. 


1 inf Covetonſ . 


gery, and yet witholdeſt from them K. 
their proper wages. Thou keepeſt from 


them their meat, and fleep, and cloathing, 
and giveſt 2 W but 1 

in. : 
" Thus have I endeavoured to a the 
folly of covetouſneſs, as a thing inſati- 
able in its nature, and e in 
its effects. | 

The ſecond thing — re 
to the plan of the text, was to point 
ont the wiſdom of contentment.” But 
this I have anticipated, by ſhewing you the 
folly of covetouſneſs, ' For if  covetouſ- 
neſs conſtitutes folly, then, by the juſteſt 
rule of contraries, contentment muſt con- 
ſtitute wiſdom, becauſe they are two prin- 
ciples of action in the ſoul directly oppoſite. 
Therefore, if the one is ng the gy 
muſt, of neceſſity, be right. - 

As this is the cafe, I ſhall, in what re- 
mains of the diſcourſe, point out ſome of 
thoſe errors from which diſcontent ariſes, 
and offer ſome advice for the correction of 
thoſe errors, 


The 


| Againſt Covetes 


ASA: The errors, from which Goat 
—— ariſes, ſcem to be theſe two: 


Aſt. A falfe apinion of ourſelves, 

_ adly. A falſe opinion of thofe external 
objects, which nature recommends to our 
enjoyment.” ET 99 

The firſt error is a falle opinion of our- 
ſelves. -' Moſt men form too lofty ideas of 
their own excellence ; and, through the me- 
dium of {clf-love, ſee perfections in them- 
ſelveg, which are inviſible to the impartial 
ſpeQtator, From theſe overweening con- 
deĩts they readily draw this concluſion, that 
their ſuperior merit is juſtly deſerving of 
fuperior favours. Thus, we find men, 
in general, perfectly pleaſed with what 
they are—utterly diſpleaſed with what they 
have—abundantly contented with their 
ſenſe, piety, manners. highly diſcontented 
with their fortune or rank in life, 

The error is viſible; but how ſhall we 
correct it? By liſtening to the voice of 
ſelf-love no- but by liſtening to the 
voice af reafon, which teaches us a more 

. ſalutary 


ſalutary leſſon, namely, that we ſhould s ERM. 


rather be diſpleaſed with what we are, be- 


cauſe we are not what we ſhould be- and 


ſatisſied with what we have, becauſe the 
worſt of us have more than the beſt of us 
deſerve. Every bleſſing is the gift of God, 


and to God's gifts no man can ſhew 


any juſt claim. A modeſt and becoming 
ſenſe of our real character will infalli- 
bly praduce . content; Lofty and exalted 
notions of air own merit will involve us in 
perpetual diſcontent, and keep us in eternal 
agitation—becauſe every thing in this warld 
may give us unhappineſs, but nothing in 
it can yield us complete ſatisfaction. Vexa- 
tion, therefore, will attend us in every ſtep 
of life, either from diſappointment or 
ſatiety. We ſhall always be unhappy till 
our paſſions are gratified, becauſe till then 
there is no enjoyment. . When our paſſi- 


ons are gratified, we ſhall ſtill be unhappy, 


becauſe then we ſhall ſink into a dull in- 
ſenſibility, and dejection of mind. Firſt 
we ſhall be impatient, becauſe we want. 

. certain 
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'SERM.certain objects; then, we ſhall be impati. A 
— ent when we have them, becauſe we find the 
theſe objects wanting in themſelves. Thus, WM” 

for ever on the wing, we ſhall fly from _ 

object to object, in fruitleſs purſuit of: 

good, which we can never overtake ; in WW? 
fruitleſs expectation of a good, which the reſp 

object we are in queſt of can never im- ¶ but 

part. preſ 
And this points to the ſecond error, the 


from which diſcontent ariſes. © The ſource 
of the error lies here. In the early periods 
of life, when we begin to emerge from ob- 
ſcurity, and ſtep forth into the world, to ac 
our reſpective parts on the publick theatre 
of life when our paſſions are boiling and 
impetuous, our underſtandings raw and 
untutored, and our experience ſcanty and 
imperfet—we form ideas of felicity, too 
lofty and exalted. Reaſon, a cool, and 
ſedate principle, has not yet gathered 
ſtrength; imagination introduces her 
flowery proſpects; every object of delight 
is painted beyond the truth; and every 

capacity 
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capacity of enjoyment, much bigger than s E NM. 
the life: from which crude and ſanguine 
notions eternal diſappointments muſt enſue 
—becauſe the fimplicity of nature will never 
quadrate with the extravagance of the 
imagination, nor the enjoyment ever cor- 
reſpond to the warmth of a heated fancy 


| but every object which we admire, whether 
m- . * 

preſent or abſent, will ſow in our hearts 
ror. be ſeeds of uneaſineſs. 


If the object is abſent, our miſery will 
be great, becauſe proportioned to its ima- 
ginary good. If the object is preſent, our 
entertainment will be but ſmall, becauſe 
proportioned only to its real good. Nay, 
ot ſo much; the diſappointment, which 
xperience brings, will balk the expec- 
ation, fret the temper, and ſour the ſpirit. 
The error is obvious: but how is it to be 
ectified? The road is plain: check this 
mpertinence of the imagination, that intru- 
ling and deluſi ve faculty. Bravely deſtroy 
zuſurped ſovereignty; and let reaſon, now 
nproved, exerciſe an uncontrolable ſway. 

M When 


x62 - 


| * When this is done, you will be contented too 
— becauſe then every enjoyment will corre. goc 
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pond to thoſe ideas, which nature and reaſa 
have formed. But while this is undone 
diſappointment will follow diſappointmen 
in everlaſting ſucceſſion ; vexation vil 
pave the way to vexation, and black de 
ſpair at laſt complete the ſcene 6f rel. Mot t. 
chedneſs. | but o 
For this is the law of nature, unchaniM fe 
geable as nature itſelf, that every falſe aui lain 
fantaſtic opinion will betray us into endWMand | 
leſs perplexity, but that every juſt anlfWaugh 
rational ſentiment will eſtabliſh the fou elicit 
dation of ſolid comfort; and experiencWur n: 
itſelf, which ſullies the luſtre of each ſplenMelire: 
did trifle, and damps the gaiety of ea the 
fanciful enjoyment, will to eternity ex mm 
and dignify the real worth of each tes leit) 
tial good. T9991 full 
Laſt of all; to engage us to o follow, w ende 
unſhaken conſtancy, the admonition in 0 I an 
text, let us remember, that every ituatio]nages 
in life i is the deſtination of God; a beingſeaſon 
tc 
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will teach us a perfect reſignation to his pro- 
ridence, a chearful contentment with his 
liſcipline, and a lively gratitude for his 
denefactions. 

Let us alſo remember, that this world is 
not the concluding ſcene of human exiſtence, 
but only its opening and introductory ſcene ; 
ſcene, eſſentially connected with, and 
plainly preparatory to another a brighter 
nd better habitation, in which we are 
wught, by the authority of God, to expect a 
eicity, worthy of the nobleſt faculties of 
jene ur nature, and adapted to its moſt exalted 
ſplen eſires; a felicity, in extent commenſurate 

each the capacities of man, and in duration 
exa\Mommenſurate to the eternity of God; a 
bſtarelicity, in ſhort, ſo great, ſo unſpeakable, 
full of glory, that the moſt magnificent 
„ witiplendors of this earth, compared to it, are 
in and defpicable—only faint and fading 
uatiomages—yea, have no glory at all, by 
beingWaſon of the glory that excelleth, 

t . M2 6 © 


oo wiſe to nfiſtake our happineſs, and too SERM, 
good not to promote it. This reflection 
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ERM. This conſideration will. inſpire us with 
— ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and animate 
us to prepare for eternity. Fully convin- 

ced, that this world is not the place of ou 

reſt, but that our ſupreme intereſt lies in 
another country, like prudent pilgrims, to 
ſweeten our journey, we will ſuppreſs the 
emotions of peeviſhneſs and paſſion, andtrain 

up our ſouls, by contentment and every other 

| virtue, for the immortal delights of that 
ſuperior world, where gold and filver ar 
of no value; where covetouſneſs never en- 
ters; where ſelfiſhneſs is not kndwn ; where 
anxiety has no place; and every ſordid 
affection is for ever extinguiſhed—that ſu- 
perior world, where peace never ceaſe, 
hope never deceives, contentment ner 
dies, friendſhip never flags, charity neve 
fails, and happineſs never fades—but ſhihe: 
forth in one unclouded day, bright as the 
ſun, and immortal as its ſource. * Amen! 
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COLLOSIANS iii: g. 


Lie not oue to another, 


| the propriety of a ſubject juſtifies the, ·¶ RM 
choice of it, then I am ſure, that the choice XI. 
of this ſubject is abundantly juſtified. For 
though the diſcourſe may not perhaps be 
ſuitable to the text, yet the text is moſt 
ſuitable to the genius of the age; an age, 

*. mY when 


166 Againſt Lying. 
'SERM, when free thinking and free ſpeaking py 
— hand in n hand; when varniſh and deception 
are ſo much in vogue; when falſhoo{ 
ſeems to ſupplant veracity ; and when, in 
one word, religion and an unſhaken attach. 
ment to truth are ſcarcely conſidered a 
eſſential ingredients in a finiſhed and faſhi 
onable character. 
This Apoſtolic precept, on which I hare 
pitched as the groundwork of ſome obſer. 
' vations, is of ſmall bulk, but of large ſenk; 
of few words, but of vaſt comprehenſion, 
It is a precept, which virtually enjoins x 
ſacred regard to truth, and for ever repro- 
bates the vice of lying; a vice, ſq groſs tha 
nothing can equal it but its commonneſz, 
and ſo common that nothing can equal it 
but its groſſneſs. It is a precept frequent) 
inculcated in preachings, which few regard, 
but more frequently, alas! violated it 
practice; which ſhews (and toyour reproact 
be it mentioned) that it is an eaſier matts 


Jo engage us to a more profound reſped 


for us to preach, than for you to ſpeak truth. 


fo! 
fol 
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g oof for this celeſtial and important virtue, the 


ption MW following diſcourſe is intended. 
hood iſt, I will endeavour to ſhew, that it is 
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s 


n, n unlawful in any man, at any time, upon 


tach: any pretence, to lie. 
ed u 2dly. I will endeavour to thew the 
faſbi-W baſeneſs of lying. 

zdly, I will point out the pernieious 
conſequences of it. 

Laſtly. I will conclude with ſome di- 
retions. 

iſt. I am to ſhew the unlawfulneſs of 
lying. Truth, my brethren, is an eſſential 
attribute of God, and from his authority 
derives its eſtabliſhment. Hence, it muſt 
be of unchangeable and everlaſting obliga- 
tion; and, therefore, cannot poſſibly be 
lubject to our limitations, liable to caprice, 
or obnoxious to change. For, if it were, 
it would not, jt could not conſtitute a part 
of religion and virtue—of religion and 
virtue, which abhor all flexibility, and have 


liant truth, or rather falſhood, may indeed 
" M3 9 


immutable rectitudè for their baſis. Eaſy, 
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SER M. be, and, alas J often is a part of that virtue, 
0 * , which is recommended by changeable men; 


but can never be a part of that virtue, which 
18 authoriſed by the unchangeable God. 

This is a fact that cannot be, diſputed. 
For as ſoon as we baniſh truth from its 
original throne, remove it from its fixed 
and permanent foundation, and limit it ac- 
cording to the unſtable notions of our 
fluQtuating judgments, we that moment 
diſſolve its eternal obligation, ſubvert its 
divine authority, bring it down to our level 
become a rule to that which ſhould be a 
rule to us, ſet up ourſelves as the only juſt 
and infallible ſtandard (though perhaps we 
could not chuſe a worſe) and conſtitute our- 
felves the ſole judges, when it is proper, and 
when not, to ſpeak truth, or to lie, Than 
ſuch conduct there cannot be a more con- 
vincing proof, that we are one of theſe two; 
either great knaves, or great fools ; great 
fools, and do not underſtand what truth 
means; or great knaves, and fo find it 
inconvenient to obſerve it, 


8 


Truth 


Agamſs Hing. 269 
Truth is not only an eſſential per-s EKM. 
fection of the deity, and, therefore, un- 2 
changeable; but it is alſo the great ligament 
of human fociety, and, therefore, obligatory 
on all its members. Men, it is evident, are 
ſociabſe beings. Wants, fears, neceſſities, 
incline them to fly from ſolitude, and 
prompt them to incorporate. Of this in- 
corporation, certain laws, mutually conſen- 
ted to, and conſtitutionally unalterable, eſ- 
tabliſh the foundation. In conſequence of 
this, every infringement of theſe laws, 
which ſupport ſociety, muſt of neceſſity 
tend to its deſtruction. Now, that princi- 
ple or law, which cements ſociety, is mutual 
truſt, Of this truſt the immediate founda- 
non is truth, Take away truth, then, the 
foundation of truſt ; and truſt, the ſuper- 
tructure, muſt fall. Take away truſt, the 
cement of ſociety; and fociety, thus unce- 
mented, muſt diſſolve. | 
One would not with to live in a world 
where there is no mutual truſt, no regard 
for truths no ſenſe of moral obligation. An 
3 


P 
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TED «aſſociation of foxes, a company of tygers, 
w—— an aſſembly of wolves would fitly repreſen 


a ſociety of men deſtitute of honor, fidelity, 
religion, truth. Peace and harmony would 
fly from its confines, and its dwellings 
would reſound with the horrible din of 
perfidy, tumult, and deſtruction. 
Every man, as a member of ſociety, and 
as a ſharer of its common privileges, has, 
from the fundamental laws of ſociety, an 
unalienable right to truth, that is, to an 
exemption from deceit—as all deceit, in 
fuch a ſituation, is not only a violation of 
truth, but alſo a violation of juſtice, a wil- 
ful deprivation of another's right, a ſhame- 
ful revolt from original covenant, a daring 
attack on the fundamental . conſtitution 
of ſociety, and manifeftly inconſiſtent with 
the general good. For, the ſame right 
that I have to deceive another, another has 
to deceive me, and ſo has a third, and fo has 
every man; and the; ſame motives, which 
influence me to deceive, may alſo influence 
others—ſo that if you examine ghe con- 
nal duct 
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duct of mankind, when this maxim iss ER M. 
adopted, take a view of every mans 


favourite ſyſtem, and conſider in what 
variety of inſtances this man and the other 
will find it convenient to lie and deceive, 
you will diſcover, that there is ſcarcely an 
inſtance in which truth will not be violated; 
and, ſtripped of its beauty, will retain no 
reſemblance to its great advocate but this, 
that it will not have where to lay its 
head. 

But it may be faid; this reaſoning is 
falſe ; for, without doubt, it is always law= 
ful to do a leſs evil in order to promote a 
greater good, and tolie, when lying is more 
conducive to that good than truth. You 
are in a miſtake, my friend. For, beſides 
that no ultimate good can be promoted by 
a deliberate lie, equal to the evil which it 


, occaſions, the government of the world, 


moral as well as natural, belongs to God ; 
the laws of this government, of which truth 
is one, are the laws of God, and, like him- 
ſelf, fixe g and unchanging. Conſequently, 

| every 
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SERM.every pretence for altering theſe laws, or 
any one of them, for the ſake of promoting 
a greater good, is a preſumptuous encroach- 
ment on the prerogative of God, a tacit 
declaration that the means which he uſes are 
not adequate to the ends he has in view; 
and that all things would ſoon run into 
confuſion, unleſs you were to afford your 
ſeaſonable help, by overturning thoſe laws, 
which, under the government of God, 
would overturn the general good. This 
concluſion plainly demonſtrates' the futiliy 

of the objection. 
The fact is, we are not to 40 evil tha 
good may come to o lie, i in order to promote 
truth—or to break the laws of God, the 
better to ſupport them. God forbid, that 
our conduct ſhould, be ſo prepoſterous! 
Every lie is a moral evil. Every moral evil, 
by its being fuch, ſufſiciently demonſtrates 
its own. unlawfulneſs. No circumſtance 
| Whatever can oblige a man to do that, 
which is morally, religiouſly, and eſſential- 
ly evil—becauſe if any circumſtance could 
i vindicate 


Againſt Lying. 


vindicate ſuch immorality, then otheresa un” 
equally plauſible might be alledged; the 3G, 


ſanctity of truth would be violated ; deceit, 
under the ſemblance of candor, would 
gradually increaſe; and a ſpitit of chicanery 
would, at laſt, annihilate both the principles 
of morality and religion. 

But I am abundantly aware, that to this 
doctrine it may be objeted—lurely, a 
lie cannot be ſo great an evil as you repre- 
ſent it, ſince, in the oracles of truth, the lie 
of a harlot is approved of by God, and the 
faith which produced it is rewarded by 
him. The conduct of the harlot is, I think, 
perfectly defenſible ; perhaps the moſt de- 
fenſible part of her life, as eminent deeds 
of religion and goodneſs, from a woman of 
this character, are ſcarce to be expected. 
Not defenſible, however, upon this princi- 
ple, that ſhe did a leſs evil, in order to 
promote a greater good; a principle, which 
will paſs current no where but among Je- 
ſuits, of which ſort of men, alas! there 

are 
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SER M.are but too great a number, eren among I m 
2. . thoſe who deſpiſe Popery. ; ar 
whe But the argument ſtands thus. Men ate Wh be 
bound to each other by certain laws; the WW Pr 
mutual obſervation of theſe laws eftabli- W m 
ſhes the mutual obligation. But where if 

theſe laws are violated on the one fide, . 

they ceaſe to be. obligatory on the other, Ml th: 

as it is highly abſurd to ſuppoſe, in ph 

any compact, that when the one party is Wl th: 

looſe, the other ſhould be bound; and all | 
fociety, as has been ſaid, is founded upon Ml vi 
compact. Now, if this principle is admit- his 

ted, as it neceſſarily muſt be, then the caſe is ¶ ori 
perfectly plain. The perſons, whom Rahab per 
deceived, had firſt violated theſe laws; ¶ of 
hence it became lawful for her to violate ¶ anc 

them likewiſe. They had no right, in that ¶ rig 
particular, to know the truth from her; Ii to 
conſequently, ſhe was under no Rn ſpe 

to reveal it to them. rig] 
I ſhall illuſtrate this mode of AE cel 
by a ſimilar inſtance, A man comes to your 
houſe, with the barbarous intention to « 
murder il 4 
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murder ſome perſon in it, with whom youg Fs 4 
are connected, or whom, by the laws of XI. 


hoſpitality, you are bound to protect. 
Previouſly acquainted with his deſign, you 
meet him at the door, and when he aſks you 
if ſuch a perſon is in the houſe, you anſwer, 
10. I do not heſitate to ſay, that, upon 
the ſoundeſt principles both of religion and 
philoſophy, your anſwer is juſtifiable, and 
that you do not he. 

Your anſwer is juſtifiable for this reaſon, 
viz, that this man, by the barbarity of 
his intention, by the breach of thoſe 
original obligations on which ſociety de- 
pends, and by a condudt totally ſubverſive 
of every principle, natural, moral, ſocial, 
anddivine, has forfeited, in this inſtance, his 
right to truth, and ought of conſequence 
to be deceived. You are not bound to 
ſpeak truth to him, becauſe he has no 
right to truth—You are bound to de- 
ceive him, becauſe. he e to be de- 


ceiyed. * 


Hence 
* My birber: with his razor on my throat, 
| Aſks me for wealth, and freedom, and what not, 


I promiſe 
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9 M. Hence the ſame anſwer, which, to a 
— honeſt man, upon an honeſt buſineſs, 
would have been a lie, is no lie to him, 
becauſe the alteration of the circumſtances 
alters likewiſe the obligation. For it i 
Plain, that want of truth, merely as ſuch, 
does not conſtitute a lie, ſince there are 
many things, not immediately founded on 
truth, which 'yet are not lies, Thus the 
ſimiles of the poet, the fables of the mo- 
raliſt, and even, perhaps, the parables of 
our Lord himſelf, have no immediate 
foundation on truth ; and yet cannot, with 
any ſhadow of juſtice or propriety, be 
termed lies, as they are not deſigned to de- 
ceive. Now, as the ſting of death is fin, 


ſo the ſting of a lie is unlawful deception. 


Therefore, I humbly apprehend; that 
the true definition of a lie is not a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of truth, merely as ſuch, but a ſup- 


I promiſe all, whilſt danger ties my hands ; 
For not the barber, but the rogue demands : 

But, when fierce razor to ſafe ſheath ents. 
I ſpoil'd his dancing and Feen 


Sams 


preſſion, 


eu Lying in 
u prefſion of truth on purpoſe to deceive ſome 3 ARM. 
nels, perſon or perſons, who, in that particular 
vim, Wl inflance, ought not to be deceived. / But to 
nce\ ill 2 man, who ought to be deceived, the only 
it n error, is the ſpeaking of the truth. | 
uch, Wl That we may ſee this argument in the 
ate I ſtrongeſt light, let it be conſidered, that 
d on ¶ nature eſtabliſhes no connection between 
the words and ideas: that ſhe does not, the 
different words made uſe of in different 
languages, to expreſs the ſame idea, are 


diate Na clear and demonſtrative proof. Words, 
with therefore, are certain ſigns (as the tongue 
„ be Ws the interpreter of the heart) applied to 
> de- Nexpreſs certain conceptions, not by the 


ppointment of nature, but by the arbitrary 
pppointment of ſociety ; to which appoint- 


that nent all the members of that ſociety, where 
preſ- Wheſe ſigns are underſtood, either explicitly 
ſup- Ir virtually, give their conſent. Hence, the 


pplication of particular ſigns, to expreſs 
articular ideas, does not ſpring from the 
w of nature, but from the law of ſo- 
ety, Now, the juſt or unjuſt applica- 
1114 | N tion 


Gant Lying, 


Is Sh qr 
| biss 78512 £1 io” j eh 


{ 
„dt truth there ere two kinds3-Jogiall. 
truth, and ethical or moral truth. Logic il , 
truth conſiſts in the connection between te 
idea and the word appointed by ſociety u 
expreſs it. Moral truth conſiſts in hf! 
| connection between the congeption, in the li 

breaſt of the ſpeaker, and the right, which 
the bearer has, to underſtand that concep : , 
tion; and thus ſuperadds the idea of ufo, 
obligation. The violation of the. firſt is u t 
untruth; the violation of the ſecond, a lie. 
The latter, in all inſtances, js criminal 
the former, in many e is lawfi 


and expedient.  .- kn; 
When a man has a right to underſtand un- 
my conceptions, then I am bound, by t | 
ſtrongeſt obligations, to apply the uſual tea! 
ſigns in ſuch a manner, that my concep title 
tions may be viſible to his underſtanding} prot 
and, if I apply them otherwiſe, I am gui any 
of a moſt infamous and deteſtable-lie, Bui be o 
if a man has no right to underſtand is ſo 


conceptions, then F am under no obligau 
"7" 


1 
6n to reveal them to him. And if he pe- EU l. 


remptorily infiſts upon knowing theſe con- XI. 


ceptions, 'when, perhaps, the knowledge | 
of them might terminate in my own ruin, 


or the ruin of fome perſon, whom, by the 
laws of nature, hoſpitality, or friendſhip, 
am bound to protect, then I am at full 
liberty to diſguiſe my real ſentiments by 
applying the common ſigns in whatever 
way I pleafe. For when the reaſons, which 
originally prompted ſociety to appoint 
theſe ſigns, no longer exiſt, there appears 
to be no reaſon, why I ſhould materially 
injure others, or myſelf, by publiſhing thoſe 
conceptions, which another has no right to 
know, and which, of conſequence, 1 am 
under no obligation to diſcloſe. 

Hence it is evident, that to diſguiſe out 
real ſentiments from thoſs who have no 
title to underſtand them, for the ſake of 
protecting innocence, ſaving uſeful lives, or 


ing :ay other important purpoſe which cannot 


de obtained by open and dire& expreſſions, 
Wi {© far tom deſerving the opprobrious 
| Na appel- 


ito Again Lying. 

„ * of a lie, that it ought to 
. applauded as a ſingular inſtance of 7. I 
dence, humanity, and even piety. * 1/1: Ml a 

The ſum of all is this. To a man who 
has a right, whether tacit or expreſs,” to 
know the truth from us, the truth we ar: 

| obliged to communicate: but to a man, wo 
| | has no right to know the truth from us, the 
| truth we are not obliged to communicate; 

| and in deceiving ſuch a man there is n 

| criminality. Surely there is no crime in de-. 

ceiving the Devil, when he is going about 
like a roaring lion, ſeeking whom he may 
devour. In as far, therefore, as any man 

reſembles the Devil in the character of a 

deſtroyer, in ſo far ſhould he be treated 

like him, and has no reaſon to complain ma 
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19 ® Note wi ape eee en, 
. Is ſerviceable always, always wiſe ; 
"Bui often tis in life the hobleſt art, 


r of filence or diſguiſe. 
_— - 1B 420 : | Prypan 


Againſt Lying. "mi 
I have endeavoured to prove it by argument: q x RN. 
I will now m it by = 
ample.” : 
The private alienation of property, with- 
out the conſent of the proprietor, is by the 
law of nations accounted robbery or theft. 
A man's ſword is his property; but when a 
man uſes his tword for improper purpoſes— 
for the purpoſe of murder, for inſtance 
it is lawful for you to take it from him, if 
you can, not becauſe you do a leſs evil in 
order to promote a' greater good—no— 
but becauſe this man, bythis daring outrage 
| againſt the laws and welfare of ſociety, 
of 1 annibilates his property in that ſword, and 
eated WM for ever forfeits his right to it. Hence, it 
plain WW may be ſeized by any man, and uſed by him 
| as his real and undoubted property, unleſs 
; and the application of it is otherwiſe directed by 
have the laws of that ſociety to which he be- 
+10 I longs. Thus it is plain, that the ſame 
ation, which would have been theft or 
robbery, if done to a ſoldier in the lawful 
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regard to him; for all theft, as has; beep 
w— obſerved, conſiſts in the unjuſt alienationof 
| property: but where a man has no pro- 

perty, you can take nothing from him. 
Again; every man, by the law af nature; 
has a right to life, and the unjuſt deprivas 
tion of life conſtitutes murder. But 2 
ſoon as any man is guilty of an offence, 
which renders his life inconſiſtent with the 
public ſafety, to it he that moment forfeits 
his right, and of it the party, injured by his 
villainy, may deprive him though moſ 
nations, to prevent miſtakes, ſubſtitute 
a criminal court, and veſt. it with proper 
authority, not ſo much to condemn a mas 
lefaCtor, as to find a man by legal proof to 
be a malefactor, and then to condemn him, 
In conſequence of this, no juſticiary court 
acts unwarrantably, when it takes away 
from any man alife, which he has no title to 
retain, and the retention of which is incom- 

patible with the public. good. 

The whole of this argument my friends, 
is founded on the nature of ſaciety: it is 
376243 q x agreea- 


Againſt Lying, 18; 
igfeeable to the ſtricteſt truth, and with sR RU 
the immutability of virtue is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent. n 8 
But after all, let us be duly informed, 
that a man has no right to truth, before we 
preſume to withold it from him. Let us 
have a well- grounded conviction, that he 
ought to be deceived, before we preſume 
to deceive him. For to deceive any man, 
when we are not fully perſuaded that he 
deſerves ſuch deception, is to act without 
judgment, and without conſcience, which, 
though perhaps a practice current in the 
world, yet is a practice by no means com- 
mendable, nor warranted by any law, that 
Iknow, either of God or man. What re- 
mains of this diſcourſe I ſhall leave to a 
future opportunity, 
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Corrosans iii: 9. 
Lie not one to another. 


. 
A | Ix a former diſcourſe upon this ſubject, s E R M. 
Ipropoſed to ſhew —_ 
iſt, The unlawfulneſs of lying. 
2dly. The baſeneſs of it. 
3dly. ' The pernicious conſequences of it. 
Athly. To conelude with ſome directions. 
| The 


— 


186 Againft Thing. 
SBRM, The firſt of theſe I have endeavours 
45 ac fully to illuſtrate. | 
2dly, I come to uſtrate hs baſencl 
of lying. 

/. Of all the vices, which infeſt the world 
lying is the moſt ugly and deformedi- The 
man, who wallows in the puddle of drun- 
konneſs and ſcntuality, is only like a ſwine: 
but he that is a liar, is like the Devil; and 
f like the Devil, too, in one of his worſt and 

. infamous properties. 
= + Lying diſcovers a peculiar worthleſſnel 
| and turpitude of foul; ſuch a turpitude and 
| worthleſſneſs as ſhew, that it is deſcended 
from the Devil, and not from God; as it 
is evidently impreſſed with his ſuperſetip- 
tion, who was the father of liars from the 
beginning, and who, like a moſt unnatural 
father, will be. the tormantor: of his chi- ener 
dren to the end. 9124403 Lalo 
Io be a liar is; -arfiriking:i-\afkief 1 wor 
coward ; for every mary would ſpeak |truth,MWingr 
if he durſt,, To be a liar is an evident token” - 
of a fool; for every wiſe man will ſpea 1 
| truth... 


ff a.knave; for every honeſt» man «mult 3, 
peak truth. Now, if any thing can Go 
tute the baſeneſs of a character, it muſt 
be the combination of folly; knavery, and 
wwardice; which are three of the worſt 


drun · qualities that can exiſt in conjunction. 
vine: In nothing, however, is the baſeneſs of 


this vice more apparent, than in this, that 
to: every mortal the appellation of a liar is 
moſt diſguſtful. Ho inexpreſſibly baſe, 
then, muſt be the thing itſelf; when the 
very image of it is ſo ſhocking ©! 12141 

A lie is a weak thing; for it always 
needs another to ſupport it. A lie is an 
imprudent thing; for it often diſappoints 
elf. A lie is a deſtructive thing; for it 
at onee ſtifles the voice, and relaxes the 
energy of conſcience. ' Baſe; indeed, muſt 
be the compound, of which weakneſs, 
1 A Pee are _ — 
— T1 


eat What fate K 3 
ſpe As to be call'd a germ * 
tru SornocLEs 
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th; To be a liar is an infallible of 382.4 


SRM. To the — is very pitiful; to l 
dexterouſiy is very difficult : this requirey 
good invention, a good memory, and a bu 
conſcience A good invention, to help u 
but in a ſtrait ; à good memory; to pre 
vent / contradictions; a bad conſcience, u 
prevent remorſe. And though every lin 

'muſt have the laſt, yet, God be thanked! 

few liars have the two firſt; a comfortabł 
conſideration, indeed! For if theſe thre 
qualities, in dangerous aſſemblage, ſhoul 

All center in the ſame boſom, the conſe- 
quences to ſociety would be fo fatal, tha 


if the ghoſts of darkneſs: were to embodi 1 
elves, and commence inhabitants u but 

is earth, their infernal influence coul ſelv 
ſcarcely be more pernicious to the welfarWlou! 
of the world, than the dark | defigns of mei up 

| gn to the abo ther 
3 * U whi 


Take a view, my — of this vict 
in its various obliquities, and behold | 
infamy. Conſider fraud—what it is—hon 
baſe a thing— to-trepan the honeſt ſimpli 


wr cl 


Agarnft  Lyng. | 
of our! brethren, to lay ſchemes ford x 
their deſtruction; and, in wityrfilence,-20 
diſturb. the peace of mankind. Coniſider 
hypocriſy hat it is. how vile how mean 
o have the face of a friend, and the heart 
f an enemy; the profeſſion of wiaint; and 
the temper of a Devil; to wound with 
ſmile, and to betray with a kiſs, '» Conſider 
lattery — what it is how: abſurd-—how 
ſervile to adorn the foibles of mankind 
ith the colours of | a" rain- bow, and to 
gild ex virtue with borrowed 
charms. | + ou FI9190 4 p 
In other ey we — Ae men; 
but in this we excite men to deceive them- 
ſelves ; intoxicate their minds with ridicu- 
lous ideas of their own ſignificancy; blow 
up the ſwelling - ſails of pride; and make 
abo chem throw off the | garment of humility, 


which is the moſt becoming dreſs mortality 


is vicſÞcan wear. Such à horrid monſter is this 
old ice in all its ſhapes, that it needs only to 
ho de ſeen, that it may be hated ; only to be 
impl. diſeovered, that it may be deteſted. 
cit _ 2dly. 
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ERM. zdly. I come to ſhew the pernicioy 
WV. conſequences which flow from lying. 
I l.̃kuhe firſt evil which flows from it, is dif 


rr ©. OT TOC OE 


covery. A known liar is the moſt deſpi 
cable character on earth; he is the con 
tempt of wiſe men, the ſcorn of fools, and 
abandoned by every man 'who is 10 
abandoned himſelf. 
Now, though it is true, that an exper 
liar may contrive to hide his falſhood 
for a while, under the maſk of ſecrecy, u 
the deteſtable ſhelter of a low cunning ; ye 
it is as true, that, in ſpite of all diſguiſz 
and artificial colourings, a diſcovery of hi 
real character is by no means impoſſible, 
The paper-wall may be eaſily broke; the 
ſpider's web may be eaſily penetrated. 
| Remember, that however acute you mij 
be to deceive others, others will be as acute 
to detect you. God forbid, that all the 
wit and judgment in the world ſhould for 
ever lie on the wrong ſide, and be employ- 
ed only in the cauſe of falſhood ! 

But though the liar ſhould reſt ſecure 


his 
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his refuge of duplicity, and by a dexterouss 1 
craft conceal his diſſimulation from the 
unwary ſpectator, yet in his heart there are 
funds of wretchedneſs, more than ſuffiei- 
ent to prevent him from being the object of 
enry. The villainous practice of lying 
is nf keeps the mind for ever on the rack, and 
under the weight of perpetual torture. It 
expen l begets perplexity and diſtruſt ; and nouri- 
hoods MW ſbes thoſe diſtractions, which ever ſpring 
cy, of from the fears of diſcovery, It extingui- 
g3 0 ſhes the tender endearments of friendſhip, 
ſguiſe i and diſqualifies the mind for the impreſſions 
of high of religion. It fills the ſoul with anguiſh 
oible in the dark moments of diſtreſs, and 
e; we ſpreads an everlaſting gloom on the bed of 
. death, —Such is the portion of the falſe. 
u may © O my ſoul, come not thou into their 
acute ſecret; unto their aſſembly, mine ho- 
all tei“ nour, be not thou united. 
11d fe This is not all: there is another world; 
aploy- and there will be unravelled the dread 


#* Geneſis Alix, 6. 


cataſtrophe. 
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SERM. cataſtrophe. The ſoul is ſummoned to the 


XII. 
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ber of judgment. Let the man neu try 


the friend of his former choice; as he ha 
all along ſupported lying, let him try if 
lying at the laſt will ſupport him. But, 
alas! whatever entertainment lying may 
provide for the liar in this world, I an 
afraid it will provide him no agreeable 
entertainment in another. For though 
God makes his ſun to ſhine, and his rait 
to fall, on liars here; yet, be aſſured, he 
has a reward of a very different nature 
reſerved for-them hereafter. 

The ſoul, I ſaid, is ſummoned to the 
bar: but, full of darkneſs, ſtarts back 
from the face of light; and, full of falf- 
hood, endeavours to ſcreen itſelf from the 
ſearch of truth. But, come forth it muſt, 
and ſtand its trial: O fatal, fatal day! 
The books are opened, in which the ſtatutes 


of eternity are written; thoſe ſtatutes, on i 
whoſe favourable or unfavourable teſti- 
mony, the happineſs or miſery of mankind 


: 0 FRY ſuſpended, The ſtatutes, 
which 


1 


p 


e hu nable, and murderers, and whote- 


mongers, and ſorterers, and idolaters, and 
all liars, ſhall have their part in che dake 


may . which burtiethi with fre dad brimſtone :; 
[ an WF which is the ſecond death.“ Arid again 


« + Withour'the gates of the city are 
dogs, and ſoreerers, and whoremongers; 


ran B and murderers, and idolaters, and who- 
d, be WF fever loveth and maketh a lie.” Upoti 


is, the liar's conſcience pleads guilty; the 
ge condemns ; the ſentence is executed z 
uniſhment commences ! and the liar muſt 
art to inherit his kingdom, a kingdom 
repared for the devil and his angels. And 
uſt it is, that they, who have been the 


mult, W-rit's children, ſſiould be the devil's heirs * 
day! What they, who have been partakers of his 
atutes 


n, ſhould alſo be partakers of his puniſh- 

nent. 16 g ien |; +40 
teſti- I Indeed, when we compare the nature of 
nkind e puniſhment with the nature of the fin 

muten v Reyelatiotis xxi; 8. f Revelations xxii; 15. 


kick tethec dhe liar, are theſee n Thee nN. 


„ Apa Lyn: 

 SERM:to which it is annexed, all that can be ſa 

of a determined and habitual liar, whet 

lodged in that dark apartment into which 

his iniquity has plunged him, is this, tha 

if in the univerſe there was a worſe pla 

than hell, hell itſelf would reject him ji 

in the univerſe there was à worſe ſoei 

than infernal ſpirits, the fociety i | 
ſpirits would exclude him. jt 

Now, my friends, if all that has 

ſaid upon the unlawfulneſs, the baſencl 

and the pernicious conſequences of lying 

does not determine you to renounce it, the 

what can I ſay more? Nothing but thi 

lie and deceive, cheat and defraud, fon 

and diſſemble, till the period ſhall con 

when the miſeries, which flow from thel 

damnable practices, ſhall make you eter 
nally wiſh to renounce your exiſtence. 

Athly. I ſhall conclude the 'diſcourl 

with ſome obſervations and diteRtions. 

It is the juſt reproach of the age, thi 

the heart and the tongue are in a ſtate 

miſunderſtanding; that our words hold af 

unfair correſpondence with our thought 


cetity is ſo faſhionable, that integrity. is ſo '* 
much neglected. Alas in theſe days of 
politeneſs and refinement,.. a, ſcrupulgus 
adherence; to truth is. by many conſidered 
as the characteriſtic of a clown; and, 
indeed, quis proficiency: in refinemegt is ſo 
conſpieuous, that ou willi not eyery day 
find a man with this mark of ruſticity. 

If ai man does not counterfeit more at- 
achment to 2 ſtranger, than moſt men 
have: for an acquaintance; and expreſs 
more affection for an enemy, than moſt 
nen have for their friends; he is inſtantly 
branded with the odious appellation of a 
man, Who wants breeding and delicaey; 
though the only want of breeding and 
u_etedclicacy, is, that men ſhould be branded 
for being honeſt. 


: It is a mortifying ching to an . 
and. reaſonable mind, to ſee truth thus 
ze, thafffiepoſed from her rightful ſovereignty, and 
ſtate ¶Malhood erecting on her ruins its diſhon- 


urable throne. To behold the artful wiles, 
„ the 


u ls the-blemiſh. of 10 times, chat inſin en. 
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2 the knaviſh tricks, the faithleſs promiſe, 
=, the unmeaning courteſies, the ſneakin 


every one his neighbour, and will ne 


* * | _* tong 


condeſcenſions, the baſe compliances, ani 
inglorious flatteries of men, is enough th 


make a man of ſenſe and candour grow lid 0, 
and weary of their company and adojt 1 
that pathetic wiſh of the Prophet 0 * 
u. that I bad in che wilderneſs a lodging N 
« place of way-faring men, that I might | 
leave my people, and go from them; aal 
c for they are all adulterers, an alle 1/0 
« of treacherous men, and they 2 Ga mA 
"** tongues like their bows for es: ba en 
* they are not valiant for the truth upa ho! 
«* the earth; for they proceed from evil i 2? 
«evil, and they know not me, faith 1 
C Lord. Take ye heed, every one M10 
E his neighbour, and truſt ye not in ar FA 
cc brother: for every brother will utter 10 
8 ſupplant, and every neighbour will wa Fae 
'« with flanders. And they will d 1 


« ſpeak the truth: OW have taught thei 


Jeremiah ins 
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«© tongue to ſpeak lies, and Ae. theme Iii 


« ſelves to commit iniquity.” 

In theſe ſpring-tides of diſſimulation, 

when truth ſeems to lye at its loweſt ebb, 

0 remember, 1 beſeech you, my friends, 
the counſel of * Joſhua to the people of Iſrael,* 

« Serve ye! the Lord in ſincerity and truth,” 

Whatever others do, be ye ſtedfaſt in this. 
It is not worth your while ta mind the 


faſhion of the world, becauſe « the f. aſhion 


« of the world paſſeth away.” It is not 
worth your while to diſſemble, becauſe 
your time i is ſo ſhort, your prize ſo mean, 
Should you gain the world by a lie, you 
vould make nothing by the bargain ; you 
would only exchange one lie for another ; 
and if vou ſhould loſe your ſoul by the 
exchange, where would be your profit ? 
Reflect much on the chriſtian religion, 
9 is the doctrine of truth and ſober- 
Contemplate much the character of 


= and view the beauties of truth in their 


original 


158 Againſt Lying. 
8 BY *. _briginal fource. Copy the bright pattern Ml " 
of your Saviour, who was void of guile; WM ® 
and, like travellers to Zion, ſpeak the 4 
&« truth from your heat 1 i 
Let Enaves and politicians laugh at vou 
jntegrity; yet hold it faſt. Let infidels an f 
fools mock at your hopes yet glory in the i i 
proſpect of your crown. Let honeſty lay ll ot 
the foundation of your ſteps, and vera * 
| give worth and credit to your ſpeech. ' Let 
uprightneſs of intention elevate your minds, 
and probity of conduct adorn your charac 
ter. Let the ſweetnefs of your Manner 
recommend you to men; and the firmneſ 

of your virtue recommend you to God. 
Above all, be true to yourſelves ; then it 
will follow, as the light does the ſun, that 
you cannot poſſibly be falſe to any man. 
The fidelity of your conduct will fit you, 
in this life, for the ſociety of mortals; and 
the rectitude of your diſpoſitions will fit 
you, in the next life, for the ſociety of 
angels. Thus, directed by conſcience, 
ſupported by iptegrity, and animated by 
the 


3 


rr 


| Againf Lying. 


Aattern the proſpect of | heaven, you will weather 8 ER M. 
guile; out, in peace, the ſtorms of mortality; van- 


k the quiſh with eaſe the king of terrors; ſtand - 
Vvich fortitude before the bar of heaven; 
there receive the ſentence of approbation 
from the judge, and be exalted to dwell 
for ever with the God of truth in that land 
of uprightneſs, where there is no deceit, and 
where there is no deceiver. k 

O truth, thou bright image of the deity, 
lead us by thy influence through the tu- 
mults of life, light us by thy beams 
throuh the ſhadows of death, and land us 
in the regions of a bleſſed eternity! Amen. 
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Againſt SWEARING, 


” 


Jamzs v: 12, 


= 
But above all things, my brethren 
fear not. | 


Tu E inherent malignity of this vie, aum 
is abundantly manifeſt from the vehemence XIII. 
df the exhortation. Enormous, indeed. 
muſt be the practice, which calls forth from 

the inſpired author this important prohibi- 

don. But, it ſeems, the groſſneſo of the 

| | times 
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SERM. times required it; and it is to be feared, bl 
— RG the groſſneſs of modern times ſtill ſtand i che 
in need of the old reproof. | 
Sorry am I to think, when I behold the "7 
current faſhion of the world, that a cuſtom, ben 
fo childiſh and unmanly, ſhould give bin 
to ſermons againſt it. Sorry am I ne 
think, that in an age when the ſciences are 4 
carried to the higheſt perfection; when reli 
liberality of ſentiment. diſtinguiſhes this 
from the gloomy periods of ſuperſtition; M hen 
and when our pretenſions to civility, and 4 
politeneſs are at once ſo great, and ſo wel or + 
founded; a. vice ſo rude, fo. barbarowlM-- B 
and ſhocking, ſhould find agceſs tg. our poin 
hearts, or appear in our converſation. Sorry uro 
am I to think, that a nation, reſcued from fry 
Egyptian darkneſs, emerged from heathen-Mf uxt. 
iſm, and enjoying the clear light of Chri- 7 
tianity, ſhould foſter in its boſom a Vice, 
which darkneſs can alone excuſe, which 
- chriſtianity reprobates, and even reaſon 
condemns. | 
To check the prevalence of this deteſ- 
able 


ſenſe, 


fenſe 


tue, the meaning will be, that the practice 


aus Swearing 203 
able habit, is the deſign of the text; ands ERM. 
the ſame is the intention of the few fol- 
lowing obſervations upon it. Theſe ob- 
frvations' T on N under Wr 
heads. 2 
it" hp whe of prophane nearing i is 
inexcuſable. 
2dly. 1 is nn. to the . of 
religion, 
3dly. It is OY to the laws of ou 
liteneſs. 
Athly. It is contrairy to the n 
of the individual. g 
But, previous to the diſcuſſion of theſe | 
| 


points, 1 will offer to your conſideration. 
two remarks, which appear to be neceſ- 
ſary for opening ®up'the'true ſenſe * the 
tert. motb home ieee 7 
The Kid temark #elates. to the intro- 
ductory Netpreſſion but above all 
*things.””* This expreſſion muſt be under- 
wod, either in an abſolute, or a limited 
ſenſe. If it is underſtood in an abſolute | 


& l 
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| MEM-of prophane ſwearing. is the greateſt of all 
S crimes; and for this palpable reaſon, tha 


it diſcovers a certain wantonneſs in vice 
The man who deviates from the path of 
rectitude, and violates the divine eoms 
mandments, from the violence of paſſion, 
or the ſtrength of temptation, has ſome ex- 
cuſe. The infirmities of nature, will plead 
his apology ; and the good God, remem - 
bering that he is duſt, may in compaſſion 
overlook the offence. 

But he who wilfully inſults the majeſhy 
| of God, violates his laws, tramples on hi 
precepts, vilifies his. name, and contemnz 
his authority, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
provocation, diſcovers a prodigious defect 
in point of moral principle, and a total 
want of religion, a ſhameful diſregard of 
the creator, and an incurable depravity of 
heart. With great propriety, then, may 
this vice be ranked. among the greatek 
of tranſgreſſions Well may it be conſide 
red as the firſt born of 1 impiety. 

If the expreſſion is underſtood in 2 


limited 


it mi, 
other 
migh 
ſiſts it 


4s 1 1 $:bez * 


ſimited ſenſe, the meaning will be, 'notsER3t. 
that ſwearing is the greateſt of all crimes, ——. 


but only that it is a very great crime. The 
energy of the addreſs implies the weight of 
the duty, it tacitly enjoins; and points out 
the pecnliar turpitude of the vice, again 
which it is openly levelled.  _ 

In the limited ſenſe I wiſh to underſtand itz 
for I cannot perſuade myſelf, that ſwearing 
is a ctime of a deeper dye or more eſſential 
malignity, than theft, adultery, or murder. 
Why, then, does the apoſtle intimate its 
ſuperior deformity ? I anſwer, becauſe it 
was then, as it is now, the prevailing diſ- 
temper of the age. Conſequently, though 
it might be in its nature a ſmaller {in than 
others, yet men's ſuperior propenſity to it 
might render it greater. For, as all fin con- 
ſits in the will, fo the guilt of every fin is to 
be meaſured, not by the nature of the crime, 
but by the violence of the inclination from 
which it proceeds. Hence the Apoſtle, like 
a profound philoſopher and divine, accu- 
rately dompares the circumſtances of things 

with 


Ata Swearing. 


SERM.with the ſituation of perſons, anddexterbuſ 
x ſuits the admonitions of the ſpeaker ty 


the diſpoſitions of the hearer. But abo 
all things, my brethren, ſwear not“. 
Were 1 to paraphraſe the text, IL would 
do it thus: the practice of common ſweats 
ing, my brethren, is à ſhocking vice; bu 
ſhocking as it is, it is a vice, to the practice 
of which you are peculiarly addicted: there 
fore, above all things, guard againſt it: 
defend your weak ſide with peculiar care; 
then your ſtrong ſide will with more —_— 
defend itſelf, | 
| The 2d, obſervation relates to the! tex 
itſelf—** ſwear not.” This expreſſion, like 
the other, muſt be underſtood, either in ad 
abſolute or a limited ſenſe. If in the ab- 
ſolute, then are prohibited all oaths without 
exception; if in the limited, only fuch 
oaths as are 8 by certain 
bounds, it ay abs ct 
The propriety. of the blk ſenſe does no 
readily appear; becauſe it is not to be im- 
agined, that our Saviour wiſhed to deſtroy 
thing 


e 
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lawful oaths. It has always been confider- 
ed, by the moſt learned and impartial judges, 
25a fair way of aſcertaining truth, and diſ- 
covering the intention of any book, whe- 
ther ſacred or prophane, to compare one 
part of the book with another, and every 
part with the deſign of the whole. 

Upon this prineiple, it is difficult to ima- 
gine, that our Saviour intended to ſup- 
preſs a cuſtom, authorized both by the com- 
mand and example of God in the old 
teſtament, and warranted by . himſelf and 
his apoſtles in the new. I ſaid, authorized, 
in the old teſtament, both by the command 
and example of God. Thus, in the ſixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, you have this 
expreſſion Thou ſhalt; fear the Lord 
thy God, and ſerve him; and thou ſhalt 
* {wear by his name.“ That is the com- 
mand. In the twenty-ſecond chapter of 
Geneſis this paſſage occurs I have ſworn 
by myſelf, faith the Lord.“ This is the 
example. I ſaid, warranted, in the new 

teſtament, 
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$ERM teſtament. both by the practice of Chriſt aui 
u Apoſtles. Thus, the Apoſtle Paul ex 


preſſeth himfclf by the moſt ſolemn fory 
of an cath, . God is my witacſs:** again, 
« God is my record: and again, * before 
4 God I he not.” Thus our Saviour, whey 
arraigned at the bat of the high prieſt, de. 
clared upon oath, that he was the Son d 
God. For when Caiaphas, agreeable to the 
cuſtomary method of adminiſtering oaths, 
faid unto him I adjure thee by theliving 
« God; that thou tell us whether thou be 
* the Chriſt, the Son of God“; he arifwer- 
ed, thou haſt ſaid” ! Art thou the 
« Chriſt, the Son of the Bleſſed ? He faid 

% Iam?” Tf | 
From all this, it is difficult, nay even 
impoſſible, to conceive, that our Lord in- 
teaded, by this paſſage of his Apoſtle, to 
aboliſh the uſe of oaths z of oaths, count 
nanced by ſuch indubitable authority: or 
that he, who was the light of the world; 
ſhould 


* Matthew xxvi: 63: 64. 7 Mark xiv: 61 + 624 


F S BAT 


8. 
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mould vary fo far from himſelf, as 'toton-SERM. 


demn, by his 'precept, the ſame action, — 
which he approved by his example. 

The abſolute ſenſe, then, being untenable, 
the limited ſenſe muſt be adopted; and this 
ſenſe, the text, properly underftood, will 
ſupport: Bus as the text is only a copy, I 
ſhall have recourſe to the original, which, in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, runs thus : 
Je have heard that it was ſaid by them of 
old time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf ; 
| but ſhalt' perform unto the Lord thine 
' oaths: but I fay unto you, ſwear not at 
' all: neither by heaven; for it is God's 
throne: nor by the earth; for it is his 
footſtool: neither by Jeruſalem ; for it is 
the eity of the great king. Neither ſhalt 
thou ſwear by thy head; becauſe thou 
canſt not make one hair white or black. 
gut let your communication be, yea, yea; 
nay, nay; for 'whatfoever is more 1 
theſe, cometh of evil.” 

In order to form a juſt judgmem of coun- 
ls and maxims, it is neceſſary to compare 
ä the 


| 
q 


CO et. Ce Re LESS 


” -” aw, 4 
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s8 ERM. the character and deſign of the inſtructor 


XIII. 
— 


— 


by 


to 
with the genius and circumſtances of the yo 
inſtructed. Now, it is material to obſerve, WM i 
and 

nol 


that the Jews, as hiſtory informs us, al- 


ways ſwore in courts of juſtice by the name 


of God; in common converſation, by the WM tol 


name GFA creature: and both theſe pra- fro 


tices they apprehended to be lawful. — 
Hence it is plain, that if our Saviour had Wil f 
intended to aboliſh both, he would har f « + 
mentloned both. He would not have pa. « 1 
ſed by the principal, and dwelt on the n 
inferior. But as he does not mention both, n 
it is certain, that he does not mean to de- ¶ cont 
ſtroy both. As he confines himſelf to one, Wil conc 
it is certain, that he means only to deftroy 


one. Ye have heard,” ſays our Saviour, « &, 
„ that thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf; « & 
that is, thou ſhalt not emit a falſe oath i of 
judgment. This law was promulged by let 
Moſes, and in its tendency was wiſe andi d na 
good. But in this it is defective, tha Th 
though it prohibits perjury, yet it does no and, 
ſuthicientiy guard at the practice Monch 


common 


Againſt — . 


21t 


lot WM common ſwearing. Wherefore; to promote SE R-M. 
he your advancement in virtue and felicity, 1 


ve, T will make this addition to your old law; 
al- WF and ſolemnly exhort and command you, 
rae not only to abſtain from perjury, as Moſes 
the WI told you; but alſo to abſtain, henceforth, 
a- from all your fooliſh and cuſtomary oaths 

= Swear not at all: neither by heaven 


« for it is his footſtool : neither by Jeruſa- 
lem; for it is the city of the great king. 
« neither by thy head ; becauſe thou canſt 
not make one hair white or black.” The 
contraſt, which our Saviour forms at the 
concluſion of the ſentence, abundantly juſ- 
ties this explication— © But let your 
communication be, yea, yea; nay, nay 


4 of evil”; or, as our author expreſſes it; 
* leſt ye fall into judgment or condem- 
nation.“ F 

Thus ſtands the proof from ſcripture; 
and, when joined to reaſon, it appears to be 
concluſive, Indeed, when we conſider the 

. 3: various 


t for it is God's throne : nor by the earth ; | 


for whatſoever is more than theſe, cometh 


SEIN M.various diſſenſions that prevail amongfi 
XIII. 
— men; 


when we calmly reflect, that, in the 
courſe of human affairs, there are a thouſ. 
and obſcurities to be elucidated, facts to be 
proved, controverſies to be ſettled, frauds to 
be detected, and truths to be eſtabliſhed; 
wee cannot heſitate a moment to adopt the 
Apoſtle's judicious aphoriſm, that an 
de cath for confirmation is an end of all 
« Frife,””* ; 

I now proceed to the conſideration of the 
four particulars I mentioned, as tending to 
prove that the practice of common ſwearing 
is a practice truly deteſtable. 

Iſt. It is without excuſe, It is without 
excuſe, becauſe without temptation. It i 
not founded on reafon ; It is not founded 
on paſſion : conſequently, it has no foun- 
dation at all. 


It is not founded on reaſon. «Reaſon 
teaches men to ſpeak ſenſe, and to ſpeak 
that ſenſe with proper connection and co- 
herence. Swearing interrups and disjoints 
our converſation, and loads it with abſurd 


* Hebrews vi, 16; 


Againſt Swearing. ' Byy 
and ſuperfluous terms. Reaſon teaches g na M. 
men not to offend: ſwearing is offenſive XIII. 


to every perſon of ſenſe and delicacy, 


o be WI Reaſon teaches men the higheſt reſpect to 
Is to God: ſwearing vilifies his ſacred name, 
ied; braves his tremendous greatneſs, and 
the WI wantonly inſults his ſovereignty, It is not 
an founded on reaſon, therefore fooliſh. 
F all It is not founded on paſſion. There is 
no pleaſure ariſing from it; there is no 
* the profit annexed to it; there js no honour 
g to connected with it, 
ring It is not eaſy to perceive what pleaſure 
can ariſe from the empty found of ſenſeleſs 
hout WT interjeftions | or what ſuperior entertain- 
It i ment can ſpring from the prophane ſound 
aded WW of Gop, Devir, Damn, CuRsx, than 
oun- WM from the ſound of wax, wafers, pens, ink, 
or any other words of the ſame number 
aſon of ſyllables. 
peak It is not eaſy to perceive what profit is 
1 co-M annexed to it. Whatever fortune may be 
oints MW made by perjury, I believe there never was 
Aurd i a man who made a fortune by common 


ERM, wearing. 1 often happens, that men 


. pay for their {wearing ; but it ſeldom hap- 


pens, that they are paid for it. 

It is not eaſy to perceive what honour 
or credit is connected with it. Does any 
man receive promotion becauſe he is a 
notable bluſterer? Or is any man advanced 
to dignity becauſe he is expert at profane 
{wearing ? Never. Low muſt be the cha- 
racter, which ſuch impertinence will exalt; 
high muſt be the character, which ſuch 
impertinence will not degrade. Inexcuſa- 
ble, therefore, muſt be the practice, which 
has neither reaſon nor paſſion to ſupport it, 
'The drunkard has his cups; the letcher, 
his miſtreſs ; the ſatyriſt, his revenge ; the 
ambitious man, his preferments ; the 
miſer, his gold: but the common ſwearer 
has nothing; he is a fool at large; ſells his 
ſoul for nought; and drudges in the. ſervice 
of the Devil gratis. N 

Swearing is void of all plea. It is not 
the native offſpring of the ſoul; nor inter- 
woven with the texture of the body, nor 

any 


Againſt Swearing, 


any how allied to our frame. For, as as ERM. 
great man expreſſes it, though ſome XIII. 


men pour out oaths as if they were 
* natural, yet no man was ever born of a 
« ſwearing conſtitution®”*-—But it is a 
cuſtom, a low and paltry cuſtom, picked 
up by low and paltry ſpirits, who have no 
ſenſe of honour, no regard to decency ; - 
but are forced to ſubſtitute ſome rhapſody 
of nonſenſe, to ſupply the vacancy of good 
ſenſe, Hence, the ſillineſs of the practice 
can only be equalled by the ſillineſs of 
thoſe that adopt it, 

Since, then, this vice is low, fooliſh, 
and abſurd, without reaſon, without 
paſſion, without pleaſure, without profit, 
without temptation, without excuſe; above 
all things, my brethren, ſwear not.” 

The remainder of this diſcourſe I muſt 
reſerve to ſome future occaſion.” 


® Tillotſon, 
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Againſt SWEARING. 


Jams v: 12. 


But e all things, my brethren, ſwean 


not. 


Tu E firſt argument againſt twearing, und 
viz. that it is inexcuſable, I conſidered XIV. 
on a former occaſion. | * 
I proceed now to the ſecond argument 
zainſt it, which is, that ſwearing is con- 
tary to the laws of religion. 
hace g Religion, 
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SER MG Religion, my friends—whatever-- that 


man may think, who is too licentious tg he 


regular, or too wiſe to be good. Religion 
is an important thing, a divine ſtudy, an 
honorable accompliſhment, and merits mom 
reſpect, than, we have reaſon to believe, i 
generally meets with from the bulk of 


mankind, Religion is too much deſpiſed 


by moſt men; which conduct ſhews moſt 
men to be truly deſpicable : deſpicable in 
point of ſolid judgment; . deſpicable in 


point of refined taſte; for judgment mu 


ever approve what is excellent; taſte muſ 
ever reliſh what is amiable. 
This ſpiritual coldnefs, and almoſt ge- 
neral want of religious principle, intro- 
duce into the world a thouſand practice: 
unworthy of the chriſtian,” unworthy of 
the man; practices, which a perſon of any 
modeſty muſt bluſh at ; practices, which, a 
perſon, poſſeſſed of the leaſt ſenſe or deli- 
cacy, muſt heartily deteſt, 

The man, it 1s true, who pays as little 
regard to his conduct as he does to his 


conſcience, may contend, that it is not a 
| " 


darin 
Ove! 


A is ſuch a pitch of profligacy, as, prioe 
experience, conjecture itſelf could not ha 


matter be cooly conſidered ; let religion an 


e and to the ſpirit of religion 
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reached, Under the facred garb of rel 
gion, to burleſque the name of God, 
bring it down to a level with the inſienii 
cant words of our inſignificant diſcourſe, j 
a practice ſo ſhameful, fo indecent, 
{a impious, that there is not a ey 
upon earth which can ever juſtify it—ng 
even the religion of infidels, if they a. ma 
be ſaid to have any. 

I beſeech you then, my friends, let th 


{wearing be weighed in the balance: | 
that be adopted which is found ſolid 
let that be rejected which is found wanting 
Here is religion on the right; there ii 
ſwearing on the left; chuſe which yo 


| erem 
pleaſe; but be contented with one; for, Muiga. 
affured, the two can never exiſt | in con Mees 
junction. | bs nk 


Since, then, ſwearing is contrary . adre 
the nature of God, to his expreſs com Hanwi! 


60 Aboy . 


4 1 Fro - 


10 Above all things my brethren, forearSERIG 


not.“ 
zaͤly. Swearing is contrary to the laws 
ff politeneſs. True politeneſs, I am much 
fraid, is as unfaſhionable as true religion. 
may however appear new, that'the pul- 
it ould teach it. But, I am perſuaded, 
his ſurpriſe will vaniſh, when it is con- 
idered, that civility is an effential ingredi- 
nt of a chriſtian's character, and that 
gentleneſs is the moſt graceful ornament 
f virtue. | 
Our ideas of politeneſs, like thoſe of 
teligion, are in general too confined. We 
ten confound its outworks with its ef- 
ſence; and ſo imagine, that good man- 
ters conſiſt in frothy compliments, formal 
eremony, and ſhewy parade. Egregious 
niſtake! True politeneſs, like true religion, 
loes not conſiſt in modes and forms; but 
n an obligingneſs of temper, a modeſty of 
addreſs, a ſweetneſs of behaviour, an 
gi to Ne and a deſire to 
| pleaſe— 


SER: pleaſe a defire to pleaſe in a manner & 


lgainft Swearing 


V: ſiſtent with truth and innocence. 

A man, therefore, poſſeſſed of this amiah} 
diſpoſition; will conſult; upon every occ 
ſion, the temper, geriius, fitnation, and 
character of every perſon with whom hf 
converſes; will exert himſelf to render his 
converſation acceptable; and from the ö 
moteſt idea of giving to his fellow creature 
unneceſſary pain, will ſhrink back” with 
diſguſt and horror. 

I acknowledge indeed, that, in a ce. 
pany of profeſſed ruffians, ſwearing is nc 
unpolite ; becauſe none is affronted by it 
but God, and God in that company is no rrete 
ſuppoſed to be preſent. their 

But it is highly uncivil to uſe duch rude xe {: 
and ſavage diſcourſe in a company, it 
which there are any perſons of a rationiſ bilde 
and ſober caſt of mind, who have a regard i 
God, and a regard to decency, a ſenſe a eodli 
duty, and a ſenſe of ſhame; becauſe ſuch ei 
perſons cannot be ſuppoſed to hear, witl 
patience, their religion prophaned, their 

Savio 


Again Swearing, 


ruſtic and bluſtering language in the pre- 
ſence of ladies and clergymen; becauſe 
without offering violence to the delicacy 
of their feelings, and hurting the dignity 
of their character, they cannot poſſibly 
brook ſuch leproſy of converſation, or reliſh 
ſuch infamous enormities of ſpeech; It is 
impoſſible, therefore, that a man of true 
politeneſs can ever fall into ſo odious a 
rice, or give way to a practice ſo i injurious 
is noo civility. 
Yet it is ſurpriſing to find, how many 
is noMjpretenders to this character weakly betray 
their unfitneſs to ſupport it. What ſhall 
re ſay ? Like many others, they are quacks 
in their profeſſion; painted ſepulchres, 
zilded without, but deformed within; and 
have a form of politeneſs (as ſome have of 
godlineſs) but deny its power; while, to 
cir perpetual diſgrace, the aſs's ears ap- 
through the lion's ſkin. 

dince, then, ſwearing 1s contrary to the 
Avio 5 ſpiri it 


$aviour abuſed, their God inſulted. Andgzumz 
it is rude to the laſt degree, to uſe ſuch XIV. 


244 


4 ; "My 8 
SER 2 of civility, the rules of ani and WY del 
bee laws of politeneſs, © Above all things mi 
— angithritkies; ſwear not. ] 
Athly. and laſtly ; Beese is contrary put 
to the happineſs” of the ſwearer. Other Ml © ! 
arguments are more general; this is Ml Wi 
argument confined to the individual, an fror 
particularly levelled at the heart. Every rep 
man, by an invincible neceffity of nature, mat 
wiſhes to ſecure his own happineſs; every lu 


man anxiouſly endeavours to guard again 
the reverſe. Self-love is a powerful prin- 
ciple, and actuates the mind es am; 
influence. 47 rity! 

Hence, it is impoſſible t to hae | 


motive more apt to induce' a man to re-Mſithe 
frain from ſwearing (chat barbarous ani deſti 
odious practice) than to convince hin, 
that it is naturally ſubverſive of his own 
felicity; and this convidion, a few mois 2 
ments of ſerious reflection will infallibyfton!) 
produce. For, in conſidering he conſe. Ie 
quences of this vice, it immediately occur lure! 
that it at once wounds the e and 

deſtroys 


bus Scar 


mind. 

It wounds the reputation. A good to- 
pretation is of the utmoſt eonſequenee 
« [t is bettet than precious ointment. 
Without it, little happineſs can we enjoy 
from ſociety ; nay; with reſpect to ſociery, 
reputation may, in fact, be ſaid to be the 
un man. Now, from the poſſeſſion of this in. 
even uluable bleſſing the abominable n 
gain fvearing for ever cuts us off. 
prin-l Swearing diſeovers a want e 
iſtibte Cod, and a want of regard to his aur. 

iy; for he who has a juſt regard to both, 
t am vill neither inſult the one, nor deſpiſe the 
other: the ſweater, therefore, muſt be 
leſtitute of character in the religious ſetsſs, 

Swearing betrays a contempt of the laws 
of ſociety, which forbid it; for he who 
us a juſt reſpect for theſe, will not wan- 
only break them for the vileſt of purpoſes : 
de ſwearer's character, therefore, muſt 


uffer in the focial ſenſe. ; 
Q Swearing 
* Eccleſiaſtes vii, 1. 


teſtroys the peice of à ma' Own SBRM. 


93RM. Swearing indicates a diſregard: to te 


Aeainf: Swearing. 


feelings of others, and the principles of m 
4 with whom we. converſe; for he 
who pays a Juſt attention to theſe, will not 
gerte os therefore, muſt decay iu 
the friendly or companiogable.ſenſe. 
2) Swearing, implies a want of truth z. fr 
he who. ſwears to confirm hat he ſay 
ſuppoſes that his credit cannot ſtand. up 
its on bottom, but, like, a crazy, fabrick 
needs a prop to ſupport it: the; {wearer 
character, therefore, muſt pexiſh in the 
moral ſenſe. For he who has not t 
tis not ſuppoſed to have any virtue: a n 
who has no conſcience in one thing, 
not likely to be overburdened with it s 
another. For my own parts Lwould mud 
rather believe an.;honeſt, man upon 
word, than a, common. er Den 
;oath.- . , A mute tum pin 10 
„ Thus, Frgaring, vont the character 
— a l who hag.pp.chera ea: 


51 oth ins nia! Whatepe 


714 
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Swearing; likewids, Aefitors the” peace 
of a man's own mind. Peace of mind, 
upon ſolid grounds, is the choiceſt gift of 
heaven; the moſt valuable (preſent which 
nan ean reteive from his creator, It is a 
jewel of ineſtimable price, and more to be 
eſteemed than mountains of -filver: 7 Its 
preſence inſpites joy and chearfulneſs ; 
is abſence, dejectibn and remorſe. Now, 
this curſed practice of ſwearing throws a 
dark cloud over this iriternil ſerenity; with 
cruel hand, robs the mind of its ſweeteſt 
aſure; and leaves it thus plundered of 
its wy to 9 in the dark nn of 
&ſpair.” 

Alas! the gay 8 moments of life will 
bon be over; and the ſoul, which has long 
deen wandering through the devious wilds 
r iniquity, muſt return home; (for as 
zoughtleſſneſs has its courſe, ſo muſt it 
have its period; and where thoughtleſſneſs 
ads, reflection begins) and when it 

22 returns, 


whatever elſe he oye ae <p a Doors NN. 
man e eee of en lite 2 


5 * beholds its ruinous and miterable 
tate, and cooly reflects upon its ſhocking 
——— to. God, its frequent. abuſet of 
his name, and its repeated profanations af 


his word; with what horror will it tremble 
at the remembrance of its. former folly; 
thudder at its preſent guilt, ant ſtart back 
from the proſpect of its future miſery? - 
The remaining ſhadows of former fro- 
Licks will minifter, I fear; but little com- 
fort to a foul, agitated: with the pangs 
of guilt, overwhelmed with diſtreſa, and 
tortureck with he — of a DN 
conſcience.*  ' 5 Aff E 
And to cloſe all; cakes the eee; 
ſcene draws nigh, and the foul is juſt 
ruſhing into the preſence of its awful 
judge Merciful God! what peace, what 
comfort, 


„But why muſt thoſe be thought to cape, that feel 
| "Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of fteel, 
Which conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage controuls, 
And ſpreads amazing terrors through their ſouls ? 
Not ſharp, revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 


A ſiercer torment than a guilty mind. 
| JuvsxAL 


NAL. 
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comfort, what hope can chear it? Alas! 8 ER M, 


alas! night and darkneſs ſpread their gloom 
upon it ; ſtorms and tempeſts diſturb the 
ſky ; Sail and fear unfold a direful proſ- 
pect of futurity. Miſerable man ! who to 
gratify an idle humour, or to pleaſe ſome 
worthleſs companion, couldſt find in thy 
heart to forfeit the favour of thy God, and 
hazard thy fate through a dread eternity. 

Since, then, the cuſtom of profane 
ſwearing | ſtabs the reputation, murders the 
peace, and ruins the happineſs of man 
Above all things, my n ſwear 
got,” Amen! 
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SERMON XV. 


Againſt DRuxKENN ESS, 


PROVERBS Xx: 1. 


Wine is a mocker; flrong drink is raging ; 
and whoſoever is decerved thereby is nof 


Th. E text condemns drunkenneſs,* SR: 

and ſhews its abſurdity ; or, in other words,. 

condemns drunkenneſs by * its ab- 

ſurdity. 

The expreſſion is curious“ wine is a 

mocker' —that is, makes a fool of a man, 
4 b 6 Strong 


232 Again Drunkennſe 


STR: a Strong drink is raging”—that is, make 
— dim mad. The one expoſes: him tb con; 
. and ridicule; the other heats hi 
blood, inflames his paſſions, and drives 
him headlong into a thouſand enormitie, 
The copcluſion, which the wiſe man drays, 
is this—** Whoſoever is decci ved thereby 
is not wiſe - that is, that man is a fool, 
who takes that which he knows will make 
a fool of him; that man is a fool, who 
takes that which he knows will make hin 
mad. A poet of our own iſland has an 
expreſſion to the ſame purpole—* Btrange| 
<«. that men ſhould take that into their 
t mouth, which ſteals away their brains. 
In handling this n I will ender 
your to ſhew * 
0 1ſt. What drunkenneſs is. 4:7] 
: 2dly. That it is a crime. 
.zdly. The evils which reſult Semi 
By which it will appear, that he who f is 
deceived by it, 1s not wiſe. 
iſt. I am to ſhew in what PEW AP 
conſiſts. In deſcribing the nature of thi 


vice 
#* Shakeſpearo, 


Againſt. Dru * "3 _ 


lake gigs, I would not wiſh tobe 100 confined: SER Mt 
con, MW Inſtructions! may be as faulty in being too * A 
hi contracted, ag in being too liberal. I will, 
rives werefore, ſtudy to keep eloſe to truth 


God has formed mankind for ſociety; 
and, to qualiſy them for its mutual en- 
dearments, has implanted in the breaft of 
every individual a ſpirit of ſocial affection. 
To cultivate this is his duty; and o cul- 
mate it witki propriety is his happineſs. 
90 far, therefore, as drink, diverſions, or 
company, tend to promate this ſpirit, and 
to cement the ſouls of men together, in 
may conſiſtent with religion and innocence, 
they are "commendable, as they at once 
gratify a natural propenſity, and promote 
te improvement of a ſocial principle. 

bat the moment that the love of liquor 

eegenerates into excels, or grows into a 
it. babit, it is Highly unwarrantable, and con- 
ho is I fitutes chat W W n. 

ess. 0 m 100 3022 26: et 
nels i But it may be ſaid, Ann 16 diffic to 
this f determine the preciſe moment when ſobri- 


vice W- ety 


FEE EEEESES 


— 


1 ety ends, and drunkenneſs begins. Thi 
—— 1 confeſs, will ever appear difficult to hig 


who thinks ſuperficially, but muſt ever h 
obvious to him who thinks guſtly. yx. 
For it is evident, in the firſt place, tha 
as ſoon as liquor overcomes a man g 
far, as to take from him at once both the 
uſe of his head, and the uſe of his feet, u 
falls under the condemnation-of the text. 
It is evident, in the-ſecond place, that 
it is time for a wiſe man to xetire, wha 
the company, with which he mixes, tum 
rude and unmannerly; when ill natuy 
and fooliſh converſation ſupply the room 
of politeneſs and good ſenſe :; þecauſe ſuck 
conduct is totally inconſiſtent with d 
ple which it is intended to ſupport. 
It is evident, in the third place, that at, 
in gaming, a man ought never, to. play fo 
ſuch a ſum, but that he would rather wiſh 
to win the game than the money; ſo in pre 
this, a man ought never to regard liquor 


ſo much as to prefer ĩt to his friend. - I-90 
. not 


, 3 R 


than themſelves, But I appeal to their 
hearts; for, of all the drunkards I ever 
met with, 1 do not remember to have 
net with oue ſo honeſt as to acknowledge, 
emen eee ngen 
lake. 1 

It is e e the fourth . 4 
eery man; ho prefers his conſcience to 
his cups, will ever keep himſelf at fo great 
diſtance from the confines of vice, that 
he will abridge himſelf of ſome degrees of 
pleaſure which perhaps he might innocent- 
| 23 dans by going to the 
n the MY riſk of ar caught i = the 


deere bm bs plates with dif. 
ion, and chearful with prudence, is 
not a crime. But that drunkenneſs is one, 
proceed, in the ſecond place, fo ſhew, 
I, know, that ſome men, who with 
great dexterity ſuit their principles to their 
| practice, 


of mean what men ſay— Alas! theirs N 
'ords are no more to be depended upon XV _ 


8 
ö 
9 
ö 
| 
| 
l 
N 
ö 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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SERM, pradice, pretend, that drunkenneſs is ng 
IL, x' crime; berauſe it does not proceed frog 


againſt the law of nature, the law 


Certain defires are planted in our confi 
bow far to go, and where to ſtop. Ever 


Action, therefore, which tranſgreſſes these 


af nature; drunkenneſs is a tranſgreſſion o 
Yhis law. Nature means, that we ſhould 


any unfriendly or malevolent paſſion. Bu 
they muſt be very ſhallow and ſuperfici 
thinkers who can argue thus; for Whoere 
exerts the powers of reflection in a prope 
manner, will find it to be a crime A crine 


Chriſtianity, and the law'of ſociety. 
It is a erime againſt the * of natutt 


rution; and theſe defires are preſented with 
certain objects. "Nature herſelf limits ea 
mdulgenee; and, like an index, points ci 


kmits, muſt' be 4 crime againſt that lim 
which preſcribes'them. Hence it is evident, 
that drankennef#is a crime, becauſe it of- 
fers violence to natute, abuſes its bleffings, 
tramples on its authority, and deſpiſes it 
lu Temperance is a fundamental law 


be 


Ante vali 


man will be a drunkard, but a beaſt of 
burden; and he is: the greater beaſt of 
* the two, who chuſes to carry his bur= 
den in his . rather Win on Ar 
N | 

Prunkennefs | is a crime dT Chriſti- 
unity. The Chriſtian law is a kW 
purity, and ſtrictly prohibits all kind of li- 
ntioufneſs. - It reprobates drunkenneſs im 
N ſtrongeſt terms, and, by a particular 
ſatute,' excludes all its votaries from the 
kingdom of heaven“ Nor thieves,” nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, ſhall inherit the king- 
dom of God.“ Now, this is a poſi- 
ive law of the omnipotent legiſlator of the 
miverſe, and of conſequence muſt be ob- 
beatory upon all his intelligent and morat 
ubjeQs, who are admitted to the know- 
1 uu lege of the ſacred records, Drunkenneſa, 


e ER therefore, 
© South. 2 1 Corinthians, vi, 10, 


e men; drunkenneſs ſhews, that we are gn par 
For, ſays a great divine, no X 


here is a manifeſt crime 1 the 
la of Chriſt: and that we are all Chril 
tuns, is taken for granted; for if we an 
not, our tongues muſt belie the ſentiment 
of our hearts. 

Drunkenneſs is a crime 0 the, la 
of ſociety. In ſociety every. action is 
crime, which, if every member of ſociety 
were to commit, would be . incor 
with the public good, or would termit 
in the public confuſion. Hence it 
obvious, -drunkenneſs is a crime; becaub 
if every man were a drunkard, this in a 
moment would diſſolve ſociety, degnd 
us from a ſtate of civilization into a ſtat 
of barbariſm, and convert us from u 
aſſembly of men into a herd of ſwine 
So that whether you conſider drunkenneh 
by the law of nature, the law of religion, 
or the law of ſociety, you will find i 
equally repugnant to each, and m 
7 deſtructive of all. en whi 
= proceed now, in the third d plac to cha 


* point 1 


FFF 


= . & 
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point out the evils i nn froms ERM. 
dtunkenneſs. to 4:16) — 
i. It deftroyn.our health... 78 | 
Adly. It deſtroys our ſubſtance. . a 
zdly. It deſtroys our Pan TIC 
Athly. It deſtroys our time. 

5thly . It deſtrays. our ſou. 

Iſt. Drunkenneſs deſtroys War health, | 
Health is in itſelf a moſt valuable bleſſing, 
and heightens the, reliſh of every other 
njoyment, It brightens the proſpects of 
life, and inſpires the heart with mirth and 
chearfulneſs. It ſupports the-foul amidſt 
the gloom of adverſity, and gives an ad- 
ditional luſtre to the ſunſhine of proſperity. 
lt ſweetens the tails of painful labour, and 
boothes the {breaſt chagrined with diſap- 
pointment.. | It produces concord among 
the members of the body, and harmony 
among the faculties of the ſoul Like an 
inſtrument of muſick, properly tuned, 
which forbids each jarring note, and 
charms the ear with melody. 

The abſenee of health, which is termed 

ſickneſs, 
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AERM:ficknefs, is in itſelf a natural evil, and ti 

ww fource of real uneaſineſs. It weakens the 

tone of the conſtitution, and eaſis a dam 

upon the ſpirits. It frets the heart wit 

grief and ſorrow, and overelouds the fan 

with fear and terror. It adds new ſhary 

neſs to every pain, and palls the flavour a 

every pleaſure. It ſullies the native con- 

plexion of the mind, and deſtroys thy 

Fama of life — 4s a harp, when out 

grates the ear with ſounds of diſcord, and 

balks the expectation of thoſe that hes 

Ws | 275 

Every pradtiee, therefore, whieh into 

duees this melancholy ſcene, and terminate 

| | in the ruin of the body, which is the habi- 

" tation of the ſoul, ought to be avoidel 

« with the moſt watchful cireumſpection 

= Now, drunkenneſs has this fatal tendency, 

; We ſhould, therefore, regard it with the 
: 


ftrongeſt averfion, and ſhrink from it with 
horror. Compared to it, a field of batte, 
is a place of ſafety. Drunkennefs throws 
e open * 


Heis, Drunken 


fly © eck, as from Pandofa's box, 1 
fevers ah confumptions, the gout, ſerpigo 
ind the rheum, with all the diteful cata- 
logue of woes, too tedious to enumerate, 
100 ſhocking A; even to mention 
Ducken curdles the blood, unbracbs 
the nerves, cloys tlie | appetite, inflames 
the eyes, exhaiits the "ſpirits, ſcbrckes the 
als, atid deſtroys the enetgy of the al- 
mal ſyſtem. Drunkentieſs ſoon weirs 
down. the firmeſt body, 'and' quickens it's 
journey to cbtruption.” It tfeaſüres up a 
ore of maladies, and lays a ſure founda- 
tion of future pain. It renders the aids of 
he divine and the phyſitian” neseſfaty; 
though often fruitleſs; and infallibly occa- 
ſons untimely death. For proof of this, 
[ beleechi you, my friends, to appeal to ex- 
efience: Behöld 3 young man, void of 
underſtanding and entangled in the ſnares 
f deb4iehery;” entet up this \pratice 
nth precipitation. Trace him through 
he various aße of 3 and — 


open 1 a1 the fluices of diſeaſe * from iis 3 * 


444 
8ERM; will ſoon find, that having exhauſted many : 
Spear in the compaſs of a few, and worn il , 
out the organs of enjoyment with riot and 
exceſs, he is arrived at the late autumn of 

his conſtitution, while he is only in the 
ſummer of his days, and has prepoſterous- 

ly united the hoar froſt of winter to the 


greenneſs of the ſpring. For drunkenneſ A 
is a vice, the unhappy flaves of which d. 
ſeldom live above half their days, Wh Ex 
a mortifying view of human wretchednel pet 
does this exhibit—to ſee the infirmities of 
age, joined to the foibles of youth! and nd 
a man, ſcarce advanced to the meridian afin 
life, withered by vice, and ſhattered feel 


diſeaſe, become an eaſy prey to deſtruc - ¶ ner 

tion! it tc 

= „ 8 deſtroys he ſul 
g ſtance. A ſtate of independence, fo f. 
| as that is attainable, is the neareſt, approacl 
to the deity, and of conſequence the 
neareſt approach to happineſs, It frees the 
foul from fretful ſolicitude, and cauſe 
her to rejoice in her portion, It raiſes the 
Mlle 


- 2 x . LES — 
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mind above the mean arts of adulation arid SERAL 
teaches it to venerate that only Which is 
truly venerable. It exhibits an ample 
ſcene of comfort to ourſelves, and uſifolde 
a large proſpect of utility to oH It 
lays within out reach all the eſſential en- 
joyments of life, and the power of doing 
good, the chief enjoyment of all. A pru- 
dent bene volence, joined to abundance, is 
like a copious ſpring, A 
penſing, yet ever full. 

A ſtate of dependence is a ſtate of want; 
and a ſtate of wänt is a- ſtate of miſery, 
It is a ſtate ungrateful to the man of 
feeling, and thwarts and oppoſes the ge- 
nerous movements of the ſoul. It cauſes 
it to deſcend from its original greatneſs; 
and creep, unnoticed, through the paths of 
obſcurity, It ſets the bleſſings of life 
above our reach, and reduces us to beg- 


Wzary. It makes the preſent moment drea- 
y and irkſome, and ſpreads 'a'! gloom 
Wupon the future. It ſubjects a man to a 
| noma ſervilities, and expoſes him to a 


R 2 thouſand 


SERM.thouſand d affronts—Like a barren tree oh 
— the mountain-top, which, deſtitute of nou. 
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riſhment within, is beheld with contempt 
by all around. by 
Dependence is a condition truly deplo- 
fable. I pity the man, the hapleſs man, 
involved in it, Does drunkenneſs produce fl o 
it? Then drunkenneſs we ſhould deteſt tl 
Drupkennefs diſſipates our fortune, waſtes Will a: 
our ſubſtance, and gulls us of our money. m 
It flackens our endeavours to procure ai te 
livelihood, cuts the nerves of induſtry, ani lil 
gives up the foul to idleneſs—that-is, u an 
other words, preſents it to the Devil. It iz tc: 
always contracting debt, but never di. de 
charging it; always borrowing, but never 
paying, till the man is ruined, and one 


payment for all finks him in r apt 
| pair, and death. it, 
Here you may alſo appeal to experience. rel; 


How often have you ſeen a man ſet out 
upon the road of life with opulence, 
ſtopped and robbed by this plundering 
vice, caſt at length on the bounty of the 


world, 


family, merciful heeven ! what heart did 
not bleed for their calamity ? How many 
rich and wealthy cities, infected with this 
diſtemper, have been reduced to poverty ! 
or ſeized by their watchful enemies, in 
the moments of debauch, have been ſacked 
and pillaged and laid in the duſt ! How 
many great and flouriſhing einpires, blaſ- 
ted by intemperance and luxury, have, 
like a ſickly roſe, withered of themſelves 
and died! Such are the fatal effects of in- 
temperance ! So dreadful the concluſion of 
debauchery ! 

Let the man, therefore, whom boun- 


apply it to better, to nobler purpoſes, By 
it, he may bring from obſcurity ſome poor 
relation, or raiſe from the duſt ſome deſ- 
titute friend. By it, he may comfort the 
heart of ſome deſolate widow, or train up 
ingWin the paths of virtue ſome helpleſs or- 
chan. By it, he may become, like Job, 
| R 3 the 


279 


world, and forced to ſolicit aid from cheg g R M. 
cold hand of charity! And if be had a *V 


— 


teous heaven has bleſſed with ſubſtance, 
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She father of the poor, and the Laws ins 
—o diſtreſſed merit. 

This is a conduct, which will commu- 
nicate ſereniry to the conſcience in the moſt 
ſolemn hours of reflection, and ſupport 
the ſoul at a period, when drunkenneſ 
will diſpatch its ſlaves to inhabit a country, 
where there 1s not a drop of water to cool 
their.tongue. | 
The — this diſcourſe T wal 
reſerve for another opportunity. 


SERMON 


1 
| 
10 
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| 
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SERMON VI. 


Againſt Daun&ENNESS,. 


F PROVERBS xx; 1. 
Wine 4s 4 mocker ; flrong drink is raging 3 
and whoſaever is decerved thereby is nas 
wiſe, | | 


LON Ie former diſcourſe, I attempted a xl 
ſhew in what drunkenneſs conſiſts ; that 
it is a crime; and that from it, two great 
evils, fickneſs and E N re- 
ſult. 

L ** now to point out a third evil, 
R 4 which 
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0 EXAM which flows from drunkenneſs: It deſtroy 
the character. A good character is an un- 
ſpeakable felicity, a jewel of ineſtimabl 
worth, a comfort, without which life, 
like a blaſted lily, droops its head, and 
languiſhes upon the ſtalk, A defire of 
reſpect is a native propenſity, and fron 
the nature of a ſocial being totally inſt- 
parable, We can with as much eaſe an; 
nihilaze our 'yery effence, as we can anni- 
hilate our defire_ of approbation. A fut 
reputation, therefore, at once gratifies a 
natural appetite, and procureg us credit 
with the world: It eſtabliſhes a ſolid four: 
dation of eſteem, and paves the way to lor 
aud fricndſhip: It commands congratuls 
tion in the bright hours of proſperity, and 
calls forth ſympathy in the dark moment 

- of diſtreſs: It is the anchor of the ſoul in 
every tempeſt, and its ſtay and ſupport 
under every calamity :—Like a ſtaff in the 
pilgrim's hand, which bears him up 
Wi AS the rugged paths of a tedious 3 Jour: 


ne. 
The 
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The reverſe of reputation is infamy, s R RN. 


and a ſtate of infamy is a ſtate of wretch- 5 
It thwarts the native inclinations 


edneſs. 
of the ſoul; and leaves it, dejected, to 
pine in ſilence; It deſtroys each foundation 
of rational eſteem, and ſhuts up each 
venue to friendſhip: It gives additional 
languor to a languid life, and ſtamps a 
dulneſs on the face of mirth : It nips the 
flowers of ſocial happineſs, and robs us of 
every enjoyment—As the winter blaſt 
ſtrips the foreſt of its leaves, and ſpoils the 
glories which it received from the gentle 
ſpring, 

Now, do all theſe miſchiefs flow from 
drunkenneſs? All: then what man, in the 
poſſeſſion of his underſtanding, would not 
guard againſt its allurements, and repro- 
bate the idea of falling a , victim to its 
witchcraft ?- Drunkenneſs gives a blemiſh 
to the life, blots the fair face af good re- 
port, injures reputation, and gives a mor- 


jal ſtab to character. It gives offence to 


* 
* 
* 
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GER M.the wiſe and good, and terminates in the 
Kine loſs of all truſt and credit. 


Here, too, you may conſult experience, 
Where did the wiſe man ever truſt the 
drunkard with ſecrets of importance! 
Or where did the good man ever make hin 
his companion? Alas! the feelings of 
Humanity revolt againft ſuch a conneckion; 
againſt chuſing, for a friend, what is not 
a man, but a beaſt diſguiſed in human 
form. For whoever yields himſelf a flare 
to drunkenneſs, that moment relinquiſhe 
the dignity of his original ſtation, and 
joins a brotherhood of an inferior ſpecies. 
How many thoufands of mankind, who 
in the early periods of life have been ref- 
pected for their wit and judgment, over- 
thrown at laſt by this inglorious vice, have 
ſunk into the loweſt depths of diſgrace, 
and, from objects of admiration, have 
become the objects of contempt !—Left, 
on the world's wide ſtage, a prey to folly, 
pain and death, without character, with- 
out friends, without hope. 

4thly. 
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the 4thly. Drunkenneſs deſtroys our time.s x RM. 
Time is the gift of God, and the price of — 
ace. eternity. It is the ſchool of diſcipline to 2 
the WM human minds, and on their proficiency in 
ce! WM this - ſchool their immortality depends. 
uin The right improvement of time yields the 
of Wl ercateſt bleſſings, and fills the foul with 
on; the moſt exquiſite delights. It gives a 
not i proper reliſh to the enjoyments of youth, 
nan and ſweetens the dregs of declining age: 
an rendefs the bright day of proſperity 
hes till more bright, and miniſters conſolation 
and I in the dark night of afflition : It makes 
ics. WM the pleaſures of earth a ſweet foretaſte of 
vho Wl the pleaſures of heaven, and death an eaſy 
rel- Wl paſſage to immortal life—Like a blooming 
er- flower, which diſplays its opening beauties * 
ave in the warmth of the ſun, and then ſheds 
ace, WF forth its fragrant mand at the cloſe of 
ave day. 
eft ] Waſte of time difcovers a difregard to 
ly, the gifts of providence, and a contem pt of 
the immortality, It is the offspring of the 
preateſt folly, and the ſource of the grea- 


M þ | teſt 
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3 miſery. It begets in men a habit of Ms at 
w— idleneſs, and unfits them for the buſineſ White 
of life. It begets in men a habit of Mcodil: 
thoughtleſneſs, and unfits them for the Drun 
buſineſs of death. But though the giddy pureſ 
moments of life may diſſipate attention, Mſipate 
and the ſanguine purſuits of pleaſure mij and x 
make men forget themſelves 3 yet theMto the 
cooler hours of reflection will convince Bu 
them of their miſtake, and with ten What 
make them repent of their fatal prodig: ¶ deſtro 
lity ; a prodigality, which ſpreads a gloonMſunk 
upon the bed of languiſhing, and gives many 
double hideouſneſs to the king of terror—Miof eb 
as a man, juſt ſetting out from his nativeemplc 
home to dwell in a remote and foreignfMWhill 
land, when on ſhore looks back, with Hin the 
heart-felt ſigh beholds his country anditatic 
friends, and bids them both farewell. 
Whatever, then, leads to theſe diſmal 
conſequences, like wiſe men we ſhouldſtpif: 
deſpiſe, like good men we ſhould deteliWperflu 
Drunkenneſs has evidently this fatal ten 
dency. We ſhould, therefore, regard it 
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tal an evil more to be avoided, than theS ERM. 
neſs bite of a tarantula, the whining of a cro= www 
ol codile, or the faſcination of an enchantreſs. 
the Drunkenneſs murders time, waſtes. our 
ddyMpureſt years in the groſſeſt impurity, dit- 
ion ſipates our beſt days in the worſt purſuits, 
najWand proſtitutes our moſt precious moments 
then the vileſt and moſt ignoble purpoſes. 
ine But here, alſo, let experience ſpeak. 
enn What valuable time has not drunkenneſs 
ig deſtroyed! How many years have been 
ſunk in that deceitful whirl-pool ! How 
many monſters of mankind make a trade 
of ebriety, and devote their lives to the 
employments of that infamous vocation ! 

Whilſt others work in the day, they work 

in the night. Darkneſs is the proper ha- 

bitation of her children. © They that are 

drunken, are drunken in the night”* 

Then they meet, to drown their ſenſes, 

ſtupify their reaſon, and revel in the ſu- 

perfluity of naughtineſs, till the arrival of 
the 


1 Theſſalonians v, 7. 


— ſociety, and chaces away the peſtilent dif- 
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.the morning-light diſſolves the ſwaggering 


to pu 
devot 
ſervic 
ment 
miſer 
ſacriff 
prehe 
that 

the f 


turbers of the night. Then weary and 
fatigued, like a horſe with his burden, 
they ſtagger to their beds, where diſtrac- 
ted with feveriſh heat, and diſturbed wil 
frantic dreams, the effects of a guilty mind 
and an overcharged body, they toſs and 
tumble till the approach of night: ther 
they make a ſhift to riſe, ſhake, off / the 


drowſineſs, and return to their cups again 5th 
as a dog to his vomit, or a ſow to her mite The 
Noble employment indeed, for rationiſi and i 
beings, to ſleep one half of their time The c 
and revel the other! Noble preparatioi i benef 
for eternity, to be always engaged ii ſweete 
rioting and drinking! fe ſolid 

How many, again, who, though the 
are not wholly immerſed in intemperance . x... 
but retain ſome regard for decency ani Bebo 
honour, yet ſpend many uſeful and im an 
en t 


portant hours in this inſipid and ignomi 


nious work, which, in their lucid interv adi 
they confeſs, would have been employed Of ur 
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to purpoſes more laudable, if they had beens Nr 
devoted to the honour of their God, the —— 
ſervice of their country, or the improve- 
ment of , their ſouls! How many, thus, 
miſerably play. the fool with themſelves, 
ſacrifice each ſolid joy, and for the incom- 
prehenſible pleaſure of being often drunk, 
that is, of being often beaſts, forfeit 
the favour. of their God, and - riſk their 
happineſs in another world! 

5thly. Drunkenneſs deſtroys the ſoul. 
The ſoul of man is of the greateſt price, 
and its happineſs of the greateſt moment.* 
The clear uſe of reaſon is a diſtinguiſhing 
benefit, and tranquillity of mind is the 
ſweeteſt cordial. Celeſtial perfection is 
ſolid greatneſs, and immortal felicity the 
higheſt 


* Know'ſt thou th' importance of a ſoul immortal? 
Behold this midnight glory; worlds on worlds; 
Amazing pomp! redouble this amaze ; 
Ten thouſand add, and twice ten thouſand more ; 
Then weigh the whole: one ſoul outweighs them all, 
And calls th' aſtoniſhing magnifcence 
Of unintelligent creation poor 

| Younc, 


BER M-higheſt proſpect. To dwell with God nd 

is the trueſt honour, and to enjoy him the and 

trueſt happineſs. This ſecured, the foul of 

will ſhine in brightneſs, when the ſun frien 

ſhall have loſt his beams ; feaſt upon joys, 

when miſery is extinguiſhed ; and flouriſh 

in unfading life, when death ſhall hi 
buried in its everlaſting tomb. 

The loſs of the ſoul is the preateſ 
wretchedneſs ; eternity only can tell us hoy 
great. To be for ever baniſhed from the 
fountain and father of lights ; to lye under 
the everlaſting eclipſe of the ſun of righ- 
teouſneſs ; to ſuffer the unceaſing pangs o 
upbraiding guilt; and to groan out 2 
weary eternity under the gnawings of the 
worm that dieth not, and the burnings o 
the fire that cannot be queriched : theſe 
alas! are miſeries, which far ſurpaſs th 
extent of language, and beggar all de- 
eription; theſe are miſeries, which f. 
ſurpaſs the extent of thought, and beggar 

| | all conception. Heap all the miſeries of 
life upon a man, hunger and thirſt, cold 
| and 
| 
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nd nakedneſs, famine and peſtilenee, perils EL, 
he and ſword, diſtreſs of body, and anguiſh wyw 


of mind, loſs of fortune, and loſs of 
friends, the fear of death, and the dread 
of hell; yet all this accumulation of woes 
is but a faint image of the wretchedneſs 
beyond the grave. 

From a practice, therefore, which ends 
| ſuch unſpeakable calamities, we ſhould 
fly with more rapidity, than from the 
aſſaults of death, or the tortures of an in- 
uifition., 

%% To apply this to the preſent cubject ; 

Irunkenneſs, here, clouds the underſtanding, 
Weeakens the judgment, petrifies the heart, 
lips the wings of the ſoul, and makes it 
reep inglorious through the ſinks of de- 
auchery, Hereafter, it removes it from 
native ſource, intercepts the rays of 
Wie divine favour, excludes it from the 
unſions of the bleſſed, and ſinks it down 
the pit of deſtruction. 

Here experience fails, and may it fail 
Ir ever! But it is madneſs, madneſs in 

7 the 


'SER KM. the extreme, to expoſe our ſouls to ſuch 
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—— perils by a practice, which both reaſon and 
ſcripture predeſtinate to ruin. Bleſſed 
God! can ſo much folly . dwell in the 
breaſts of thoſe, on whom thou haſt im- 
preſſed thine own image, as to induce 
them, for the groſs and tranſient pleaſures 
of intemperance, «to forego an endlek 
felicity, and deliver up their ſouls 1 
wretchedneſs for ever ? 

The concluſion : my brethren, fly fron 
drunkenneſs. Drunkenneſs is a vice; there 
fore fly from it. It is an infinugting vice 
therefore fly from it. It is a dangeroy 
vice; therefore fly from it. Cheriſh it 
your boſoms, cultivate in your live 
the ſpirit of temperance. Temperance | 
the guardian of reaſon, the bulwark 6 
religion, the ſiſter of prudence, the hand 
maid of devotion, the ſweetener of lit 
the comfort vf death, the pleaſure 
earth, and the road to heaven. Ha 
you any regard for your health? Be tet 


perate. Have you any. regard for yo 
ſubſtance 


uch ſubſtance ? Be temperate. Have you anys 
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and regard for your character? Be temperate. 
fed Have you any regard for your time? Be 


the temperate. 
ſoul? Be temperate. 
for eternity ? Be temperate. 
carry you forward on its pureſt current, 
till it land you on the continent of a 
purer eternity—As the ſwelling river 
olls its limpid ſtream into the boſom of 
tie unfathomable deep. Amen! 
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Have you any regard for your 
Have you any regard 
So ſhall time 
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SERMON XVI. 
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PROVERBS viii: 1 3. 


Pride I hats. 5 


J. ever any man upon earth had a titles E RM. 
to be proud, it was Solomon. The extent ——, 
of his knowledge, the greatneſs of his | 
wealth, the elevation of his rank, the 
magnificence of his court, the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution, and the variety of his 

83 enjoyments 
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SER M. enjoyments, might eſtabliſh, one would I m. 
imagine, a notable" foundation for pride i i 

And,- yet, behold the conſequence [ Ia 
ſpite of all the glory which ſhone around 
him, he was fo far from meanly nouriſh- 
ing pride, that he greatly deſpiſed it. 

Solomon's greatneſs was ſolid and ſtet- 
ling ; he did not need, therefore, through 
the channel of pride, to ſolicit a greatneſt 
ſuperficial and flimſy. His grandeur was 
unequalled ; but his underſtanding wa 
ſuperior to his grandeur. He was not 

proud, becauſe he was not a fool; he v 
not proud, becauſe he was a wiſe man. 
Pride muſt ever be an object of contempt 
to wiſdom. The higher any man's judg- 
ment reaches, the lower and more de- 
ſpicable will pride appear to him. 

Of all the vices, that infect the human 
mind, there is none more abſurd or ridi- 
culous than pride. The covetous man 
2 an eſtate, though he cannot enjoy 

The epicure enjoys the gratifications 
of appetite ſuch as they are. And the 
murderer 


1man 

ridi- 
man 
enjoy 
tions 
d the 
derer 
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murderer. grattfies the revenge to which he gx R M. 
is prone. But the proud man, like the XVII. 


common ſwearer, and like him only, 
ſerves the Devil for nothing. He would 
have reſpect, but he cannot obtain it; F 
becauſe he deſpiſes thoſe from whom he ex- 
pets it. To deſpiſe others is the moſt 
aukward way of gaining reſpect to our- 
ſelves. To deſpiſe is the readieſt way to 
be deſpiſed. | 

When you compare the pride * the 
poverty of men together; two qualities, 
which ſhould never meet, and yet moſt 
unfortunately meet very often; when you 
conſider how little moſt men are, and yet 
how great ſome men think themſelves; 
does not the odiouſneſs of pride ftrike 
your minds in the moſt forcible manner, 
and appear to you in the fame light in 
which it appeared to Solomon? Moſt 
certainly it will, if you have but the tenth 
part of his wiſdom. When you behold a 
creature like man, a fleeting meteor, a thing 
of nought, who brought nothing into the 


S + world, 


| 
| 
i 
f 
| 


. 


— 


. ond is little better than nothing white 
be is in u. and cas carry nothing out of 


ite a compound of, wants, ' weakneſs, ' and 
difeaſe; When you: behold, a creature, ſb 
feeble! and imperfect as this, look big and 
haughty, plume [himſelf on his beauty, 


and exult in bis greatheſe; does not 1 


ſecret indignation rife in your breaſts, and 
do not your o- feelings that moment 
Juſtify Solomon's antipathy againſt | it, 
when he ſays in the text, * Pride I hate?” 
The words of | themſelves form a cleat 
propoſition, which I will not darken by 
an obſcure explications 

/\ To render the diſcourſe as uchi as pe 


fible, I will 


es | Offer a few thoughts on the natur 


of pride. 
Adly. Point out ſome of thoſe things 


| which render it hateful. 


And gadly. Conclude ent an ap- 

plication. |, 
+1, I am meter a few thought on 
* nature * — | 
| Man 


. * © 
. 


Man is 4 c 


worlds. He is indued; of Gets g 
with reaſon and paſfons : with paſfions tb 
animate, with reaſon to go ver. By the 
one he is related to Gad; dy the other he 
is related to the brutes: Now, to regulate 
our paſſiohs, and keep them within tlie 
bounds of their reſpective province, is 
mark of a prudent and' judicious "man; 
To allow them to lancli out, beyond the 


limits of their proper ſphere; is x proof of 


a filly and diſtempered min 
The indulgence of any paſſion, which 
reaſon, ' Jultly © informed, authorizes)” is 
commendable and fit: the indulgenee bf 
any paſſion; which ' reafon” coriderants, is 
highly to be blamed. To follow the im- 
pulſe of our paffions, throügh the paths 
of innocence, 18 natutal and religious: 
to curb their impertinent fallies, when they 
grow impetuous, is laudable and Juſt, * 
To extirpate any paſſion, were that poſ- 


ſble, would be criminal; perhaps as 


criminal 


* 


1 
ompound of mütter and ufs KR 
ſpitit, whith' renders nimm & (ubje& bf both 3% 
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| . Pride. 
vie criminal as. to indulge it without. bounds ; | 
woe becauſe. this would be to annihilate a pan n 


of the divine works, and a part of out 


own conſtitution; ſince our paſſions as 

well as our reaſon, are Planted in us. by ant 
the hand of God, and eſſential to ou 
very being. But, as I faid, to,allay their I hu 
ferment, to reſtrain their licentiquſneſs, or 
and to uſe them as our ſervants rather than ¶ 4. 


our maſters, is wiſe and prudent—diſco- 
vers the ſtrength of our reaſon, the juſtne i pri 
of our ſentiments, and the perfection of i not 
our faith. * con 
What is the 3 — 5 Bachel das 
_ reſults from theſe general remarks? WH 1 
this; If pride is a paſſion of human nature, MW of 
planted there by the hand of God, it oughtMW;, n 
not to be extirpated ; but to be kept alive, if vilf 
cultivated, and exerted. upon every proper WW prin 
occaſion. But pride is not a paſſion eſſen- orig 
tial to human nature, nor planted there byW juſt 
the hand of God; therefore it ought to ty, 
be extirpated, and to be indulged upon no and 


occaſion, . ; that 
7 : How 


aint Pride. 


How do you prove that pride is not W 
natural to man? I prove it thus becauſe — 


it is impoſſible, if that were the caſe, that 
Solomon ſhould ever have publiſhed his 
antipathy againſt ĩt. Solomon was too wiſe 
a man to hate any eſſential property of 
human nature, to deſpiſe any of the works 
of God, or vilify any of thoſe gifts which 
deſcend from the munificent creator of 
all things. It will therefore follow, that 
pride, wherever it exiſts, is a propenſity, 
not genuine but ſpurious, net natural but 
contraſted, not original but / ſuperins 
duced, o mW 1 

If we attentively examine the nature 
of the paſſions, we ſhall find, that pride 
is nothing elſe but the exorbitance and 
wilful corruption of a natural and noble 
principle. The natural principle, which 
originally exiſts in all men, is this—a 
juſt and becoming ſenſe of our real digni- 
ty, as intelligent and immortal beings, 
and a deſire of reſpe& cordpending to 
that eſſential dignity. 51 $5326 
But 
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b But pride, which I call the exorbiting 

—— or corruption of this original principle, i ü 

not a juſt ſenſe of our dignity as men; 

elle it could not be the object of a wik 

man's hatred! but a falſe, conceited, and 

 dverweening opinion of out cotnparatin 

and ſuperior dignity, as men of a certain 

degree of eminence: Not a defire of ref 

ped, proportioned to our real excellente- 

here i is no harm iti that; ho—but a defir 

of reſpect. proportioned to thoſe wild con- 

Teits of our ſuperior excellence; which 

flow from a romantic and diſtermpere 

fancy. | The firſt of theſe principles 1s 0 

celefial patentage; the laſt, of infernd 

extraQtion. A juſt ſenſe of out « own worth, 

as the intelligent offspring of heave) 

which inſpires a becoming ele vation ot 

foul, a proper dignity of ſentiment; and 

an unſpotted purity of manners, is a glo- 

rious part of bur conflitution, ought to be 

for ever cheriſhed, and kept, like gol 
with the greateſt care. 

This generous principle, under the 

influence 
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-nfluence of religion, keeps a man froms xR 
committing a baſe or mean; a little or 2 — 
paltry action ; keeps a woman from _— 
tituting either her virtue or her charcter ; 
and prevents in both thoſe undue famili- 
arities which breed contempt, thoſe ſervile 
compliances which debauch our hearts, 
thoſe unworthy ſentiments which diſgrace 
our reaſon, thoſe mean condeſcenſions 
which degenerate into vice, and thoſe acts 
of depravity which lead to deſtrution. 
But when this principle arrives at the 
falſe ſublime, conſiſts in an overweening 
Weonceit of our own importance, in ill- 
founded ideas of our ſuperlative worth, 
and in the deſtitution of true- humility, 
then it becomes the object of ſcorn and 
contempt, and conſtitutes that vice which 
is termed pride. This is chat pride which 
the wiſe man hates; this is that pride 
which I now combat; this is chat poey 
ch you ſhould ſhun. 
Pride and vanity, my brethren, are 
alten confounded by ſu perficial mewn 


With 
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4/5, Wich ſuch, a proud man and a vain Wan 
2 generally paſs for one and the ſame thing 


But the judicious obſerver will eaſily dif 
cover a very wide difference; yea ſo wide, 
that it is next to impoſſible they can ever 
inhabit the ſame breaſt, at leaſt not in t 
very high degree as they are compoſed 
of different ingredients, and —_— tend 
TY to! different ends. 

Pride, as I have ſhewn, conſiſts i in the 
bs hn which men have for them- 


+ ſelves, and in an unreafonable- deſire - of 


reſpect proportioned to the height of that 
falſe opinion. Vanity conſiſts, not in 
the vaſt eſteem which men have for them- 
ſelves, but in the vaſt eſteem which they 
with the world may have for them; and 
this,” not proportioned to their real, but to 
their ſhewy and ſuperficial qualities. 

A proud man wiſhes to be reſpected, in 
proportion to thoſe high and excellent 
qualities, of which he fooliſhly thinks he 
is. poſſeſſed; a vain man wiſhes to be reſ- 
pected for high and excellent qualities, 
18 * of 


of which he knows he is not poſſeſſed. As ER N. 
proud man wiſhes, that all men would —— 


think as highly of him as he does of him- 
ſelf. A vain man wiſhes, that all men 
would think better of him than he does of 
himſelf. Pride leads to a contemptuous 
regard of all around; vanity, like a hum- 
ble ſuppliant, begs admigltion from all it 
meets. When pride, therefore, cries, 
« be reſerved ;” vanity ſays, ** beaffable.” 
When pride cries, „ be lofty;“ vanity 
ſays, “ be courteous.” When pride 
cries,” „be inſolent and overbearing ;* 

vanity ſays, * be gentle and complying.“ 
Thus, while the proud and haughty man, 
diſdainful of the world, retires into his 
imagination, the livelieſt of all his facul- 
ties, there to contemplate thoſe ſhining 
perfe æions, which, alas ! are only viſible 
to himſelf; the youthful fair one, cove- 
tous of praiſe, diſplays her charms to the 
view of the world, and courts; with a 

Ny ſmile, the eyes of mankind. - 
A ſlender attention to ** will abun⸗ 
dantly 


| #ZRM-dantly convince, v of this truth, Tben WM wh; 
__ is no nation in the world, perhaps, that 
has ſo much yanity as the French, nor 
any, perhaps, chat has ſo lie pride H tin 
That the inhabitants of that country an I bit: 
vain, is evident from the gaigty of ther f 
dreſs, the ſplendor of their tquipage, and M1. 
the quick changes of their faſhjans, Tha 
they are not proud, is evident from the 
affability of their addreſs, the courtlineh 
of their manners, and the give of 
their temper. 

There is no nation, again, that perbap 
has ſa much pride as the Spaniards, not 
any perhaps that has fo little vanity. That 
the inhabitants of that country are proud, 
is evident from the loftineſs of their looks, 
the ſtatelineſs of their behaviour, and their 
| contempt of all the world. That che) 

are not vain, is evident from the ſimpli- Nat 

city of their dreſs,, the plainneſs of their 
equipage, and the permaneney of their. 
faſhions——which are much the ſame at thu 
Map as they were a hundred years ago; 


whereas 


PEERS wh 
whereas "The French, Me the moo * 
changt month. 2 n * I, 
"-2dly; I dome to point bur Mm of + 
things, which render Pride” pin 97 gi Fe | 
batred;: © 102 2872 * 23 
fl. It ie the foul of 1. mil 
The ultimite object of "man 18 beriet 
Happineſs, therefore, is his native, his 
proper element. Miſery, of conſequence, ce, 
nuſt, of all things, be mot ungrateful | to 
dim; and Whatever is che cailſe of it or. 
lilguſtful. 
Now, if pride be the ſource of all ca- 
imity, it muſt be hateful; and that it is 
de Wurde of all our calamities, reaſon 
nd ſcripture jointly teſtify. What was 
that expelled celeſtial inhabitants from the 
burt of heaven, and plunged them into 
he” dolefül ſhades” $f darkneſs and der- 
air? Pride. What was” it that baniſhed 
ir firſt parents from the Tweet regions of 
radiſe, and cauſed them with yeary ſteps. | 
travel to the tomb? Pride. What is, 
e cauſe of aff thoſe Wars, thoſe tumults, 
50 . 7 1 1 and 


— ͤ — 


{s of 
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6 1. and commotions, which now diſturb the 
peace of mankind ?. Pride. Baſeſt, blackeſt 

paſſion ! Thou art the womb of all our 


miſeries, and the grave of all our joys, 
Happineſs fled at thy approach, as does 
the chearful light when the night comes 
on; and calamities, like a dreadful 
deluge, broke in, and overwhelmed the 
world. But for thee, diſcord had never 
entered into celeſtial boſoms, nor ſorrow 
reached the heart of man. But for thee, 
Angels would have flouriſhed in heaven, 
men haye enjoyed felicity -on earth, and 
harmony have prevailed among the works 
of God. But fin and death, alas, 0 
pride are thy offspring; pain and 
wretchedneſs, all thy reward. | 

Who then, my friends, that thus con- 
ſiders pride as the direful ſpring of all our 
miſeries, can heſitate a moment to adopt 
the wiſe man's. ſentiment, and ſay, Pride 
wi hate?” _ | Hoods Fit 

adly. This yice is baſe i in a itſell. Man, 


n, as bg. ie, with a rational nature, 
a ought, 


Kaus Prite 


the I dught, in conformity to his exalted cha-SERM. 
elt racter, to poſſeſs diſpoſitions, rational, e 


our generous, ſublime. As a deſtendant of 
heaven, he ouglit to form ſentiments 
ſuitable to the dignity of his celeſtial 
exttaction. Hence it is, that every difs 


comely, conſiſtent, will ever be feſpectable 
in the eſtimation of an intelligent and 
candid ſpectator; whereas every diſpoſition 
or ſentiment, © which is crooked, prepoſ- 
Vol, BY terous, deformed, will ever be deteſtable 
din the eyes of that man; whoſe ſtandard 
of judgment is truth. Now, If pride is, 
in its very nature, baſe, ugly, and odious, 
ai: cannot but be the! juſt obje&t of con- 
—— MWermpt and hatret. 

con That you © may perceſye e intrinſic 
| our turpitude of this vice, be pleaſed to attend 
to the following particulars, © Pride is the 
rery image of Lucifer; the moſt ſtriking 
picture of the moſt ſhocking original. 


Js. 
oes 
mes 
* poſition or ſentiment, which is regular; 
Ever 
TON 


even and earth are perfectly unanimous, 
K. a8 


Pride is a vice, in the cbhtempt of which 


\\ 
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- SERM.48 it is equally an abomination to God and 
. man. The chaſte man deteſts fornication; 
the temperate man abhors drunkenneſs; 


the eyes of his underſtanding, then leads 


ſurvey of his perfections and his faults 


ugly qualities, which are not only the 


but pride is hated by all. 

Pride diſcovers - an exceſſive meanneſ 
and littleneſs -of ſoul, a woful ignorance 
and ſhallowneſs/of brain, a total languor 
and inſenſibility of conſcience. The proud 
man is a fool; and it is no wonder, for he 
is a ſtranger to himſelf. - Pride firſt blinds 


him where it liſts, that is, in the ſtraight 
road to the Devil. al 
A high mind always indicates a low 
underſtanding—like the mountain=-top, at 
once lofty and barren. For every man of 
common prudence, on the lighteſt exami 
nation of himſelf, and-on a' comparative 


muſt be convinced, that pride was never 
miade for man. 


cauſe, but the inſeparable companions ol 
pride; 


— 
. 
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and pride; and then, yourſelves being Jacen 5K.46 
on; WM approve” of pride, if you can. The fource , 
eſs; W and concomitants of pride are ins 

ill nature, and ingratitude. In a proud 
nes man all theſe odious or deſpicable qualities 
ance muſt neceſſarily unite. For it is impoſſi- 
guet i ble, in the nature of things, that pride 
roud can either ſpring from, or conſiſt | with, 
or he good- nature, a good underſtanding, or a 
grateful heart. Look, therefore, all the 

leads world over, and you will never find a proud 
aigli man, but he is ill-natured-: good- nature is 

always kind, gentle, and obliging. Look 
lou all the world over, and you will never 
find a proud man, but he is ignorant, 
eſpecially of himſelf. Look all the 
world over, and you will never find a 
proud man, but he is ungrateful; un- 
grateful even to his, beſt benefactors. 

Erery favour he receives, puts him in 
mind of his own neceſſity, and his hene :. 
factor's ſuperiority, both which ideas tor- 
ment his heart, Every favour he receives, 
puts him in mind of a favour he owes; 
v3 and 


\ % 
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en this but ill agreeing with his temper, 


—— grates upon his ſoul; ſo that he conſiders 
gratitude as an infernal enchantment, 
which ſerves to conjure up, from the 
manſions of the dead, the vengeful ghoſts 
of departed benefits, to haunt and haraſs 
him, to diſturb him in the ſilent moments 
of repoſe, and torment him in the 0 of 
his moſt ſeeret retirement. 

Now, If ignorance, ill- nature, — 

titude, do not demonſtrate the uglineſs of 
a vice in which they all exiſt, it will be 
difficult to ſay what can. Who, then, 
that conſiders pride in all its baſeneſs and 
dein. would wiſh to alter the wiſe 
man's ſentiment, **. pride I hate”? 
I ſhould now proceed to ſome other con- 
ſiderations by which the hatefulneſs of 
pride may be till farther manifeſted; but 
it is neceſſary at preſent, that I relax ou 
Attention, | 
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Aͤzgainſt PRI R. 


PROVERBS viii, 13. 


Pride ¶ hate. 


Ix diſcourſing from this text, upon as KRM. 
former occaſion, I propoſed to make ſome bus 
general remarks upon the nature of pride; 
to conſider ſome of thoſe things, which 
render ĩt the object of hatred; and to con- 
clude with an application. I have made 

T 4 ſome 


SERM. ſome remarks: upon pride, and, pointed 
x out. two of thoſe things which render it, 
at once, contemptible and odious, namely, 


Aainſl Pride, 


that it is the fountain of miſcry, and that 
it is baſe in itſelf. | 

3dly. Pride is deſtructive to ſociety, 
Man, by the very law of his birth, is evi- 
dently a member of ſociety. Society, of 
conſequence, has an indiſputable claim upon 
his friendſhip and ſervices. So far, there- 
fore, as any man acts from ſocial principles, 
his character muſt be virtuous and eſtima- 
ble. So far as any man deviates from this 
ſtandard, and acts from ſelfiſh and ſordid 
principles, his character muſt be, what 
he himſelf is, vicious and deteſtable, 
Now, If pride makes men unfriendly to 
ſociety, and leads them to actions ſub- 
verſive of its welfare, then " it juſtly an 
object of deteſtation. f 

Every vice, in. its native a is 
more or leſs deſtructive to the good of 
mankind ; but to this good pride is pecu- 
larly geſtructive. * of the other vices 


# leave 


Aa Pride, 


leave behind them ſome perceptible traeess E K M. 
of generous ſentiment, and ſocial feeling ; Z\3% 


but pride copfines a man - wholly within 
himſelf, ſhuts up his bowels of compaſſion, 
ſteels his heart againſt the impreſſions of 
humanity, annihilates the endearments of 
friendſhip, . and cuts off thoſe ſtreams 
of muniſicence, which ſhould circulate 
through the world, and convey ſweets of 
peace and chearfulneſs. | 

Pride, like Gideon's fleece, repleniſhed 
itſelf with the dews of heaven, leaves all 
ound it dry and empty. The proud 
man is the only thing in nature, from 
which the world derives no teal advan- 
tage, . Every part of the univerſe contri- 
butes its ſhare, every element. offers its 
kindly aid to ſupport the beauty, elegance, 
and utility of the whole; but the proud 
man, full of himſelf, and diſdainful of 
others, wraps himſelf up, like the grovel- 
lng hedge-hog, in his own ſoft down, and 
ſhoots out his prickles to all around. 

The proud man lives as if he had 
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ul been made ſolely for himſelf, and ſeems 
d wiſh that all men had been made ſolely for 
him. His cares are all confined within 
the narrow limits of his own private inte- 


| reſt, and he remains inſenſible to the 
misfortunes of his fellow creatures. | 
muſt, therefore, be owing to the virtue 
and good-nature of others, of which he 
has: not a particle, that a creature, of this 
unloving and unlovely temper, is not bati- 
ſhed from the aſſemblies of men, as a 
reproach to humanity, a blemiſh to his 
ſpecies, an excreſcence in ſociety, and a 
blot in the creation—and chaſed away, 
” like other fierce and ſavage animals, to the 
wild and inhoſpitable deſert, there to af- 
ſociate with beaſts of prey, to be a com- 
panion to the lion and the leopard, and 
to take up his habitation with the drag- 
ons of the wilderneſs. 

Conſider the effects of pride, and you 
wil find, that, from this corrupt and putrid 
fountain, - iſſue forth many of thoſe 
noiſome ſtreams, which infe& and poiſon 
' mankind. 
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nankind. Whence come wars d 
ghtings, murders and rebellions, envy- 
ngs and ſtrife, duellings and death? 
hence? but from pride, that firſt and 
ind worſt of evils, which came from the 
Devil, and muſt go to him. Thus a 
nan, under the power of this diabolical 
aflion, will ſacrifice the honour of his 
od, the love of his Saviour, the good of 
is country, and even imbrue his hands 
n the blood of his friend, to ſecure” a 
joint of imaginary honour. Good God! 
hat is man, when abandoned by his 
aſon! What is man, when he becomes 
he ſport of pride! He dwells on the 
rink of deſtruction, and his habitation 
in the chambers of death. | 
Reflect on the hiſtory of Haman ; a 
nan, whoſe prudence was by no means a 
patch for his pride. Puft up. with the 
onours of a court, he forgot that he was 
man; and deified by the adorations of 
tvile flatterers, he could not brook the 
oiſon Naſt apparent affront. Hence Mordecai 


- muſt 


284 
8ERM,muſt fall a victim to his pride, ſuffer ſi 
uwe want of an abject complaiſance, ani 


' hanged himſelf, verifying the old remark 
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die becauſe he omitted to honour a ma 
whoſe greateſt misfortune was, that he 
been too much honoured already. A 


lows, of conſequence, was prepared fallffthat 
him, no leſs than ſixty cubits high. Buſch 
the wiſdom of God thought it juſt, thMof 1 
Haman ſhould enjoy the firſt fruits of li ¶ iſt 


own labour, eſpecially as the height of thMinte: 


gallows was ſo exactly proportioned to th 
height of his pride; and thereupon he 


that pride generally goes before deſtruc 
tion. And I verily believe, that it wou 
be no great loſs to the world, if eve 
man, who has the ſame diſpoſitions 
ſhould likewiſe come to the:ſame end. 
From Haman turn your eyes to ib 
proud Phariſee in the temple, addreflin 
God. Inftead of humbling himſelf bet 
the King of Kings, and-calling out wi 
the voice of ſupplication, Lord be merci 
« f 


bl 


« ful to me a finner;”* he triumphs overs ER Ms 
he poor publican, inſults the facred form 
of religion, and with a boaſtful tone ſpeaks 

thus to God“ God, I thank thee, that 

| am not like other men' f. God forbid, 

that other men ſhould be like thee. Alas! 

ſuch boaſting does not befit the ſituation 

of man. Such arrogance does not con- 

it with thoſe infirmities, which are 
Winterwoven with humanity. Who, then, 

that conſiders pride in its deteſtable nature, 

and baleful conſequences, can withhold 

his Ment from the doctrine of the text 

» Pride I hate?” | 2 

Athly. Pride is inconſiſtent with reli - 

gion, Religion, without all doubt, is 

nan's chief concern. It includes every 

important bleſſing, whether relative to 

ame or to eternity. Now, a ſupreme at- 

achment to our ſupreme intereſt, is the 

genuine teſt of wiſdom, and the proper 

WF object of reſpect. Inattention to our real 

bappincſ 


Luke xviii, 13. + Luke xviii, 11. 


SERM. happineſs is the ſummit of folly, and th 
| —_ proper object of contempt. If pride, 
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therefore, is repugnant to religion, out 
ſupreme intereſt, as undoubtedly it is © | 
then is it deſerving of the utmoſt hatred, i © © 

Religion, like: every other ſcience, is: into 
© thing to be learned. The knowledge off bel 
it is not born with us, nor muſt our ripeſ For 
years truſt to inſpiration. Our cradles the 
will not teach us the road to heaven; not ® 
will grey hairs plant in our heads the 1 
knowledge of ſalvation; no: religion, Chr 
wherever it is, muſt be the effect of much I= * 
culture, ſedulous — and a foul 
open to conviction. | 

Now, humility is the beſt property of 
a ſcholar; pride, the | greateſt obſtacle to 
knowledge. The mind, when docile-and 
tractable, imbibes inſtruction; when high 
and unſubdued, ſhuts. up-all the paſſages 
to truth. Whenever a man, therefore, 


in his own conceit, becomes wiſer than his 
teacher, from that moment you may mark 
him down for a fool; and as ſoon as he 

et . ſets 
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ſets up, on ſuch terms, for his own con- WII 
ductor, you may be certain, that he will 
go aſtray—* for if the light that is in 
him be darkneſs, how great muſt his 
« darkneſs. be !* Pride will. firſt lead him 
into a thouſand- miſtakes, and then it will 
lock up his ſoul under their dominion. 

For a proud man has-not fortitude to bear 
the light of conviction, or the force of 
mortifying truth. Gs Lo | | 
then Humility, then, is the ſureſt mark of a 
Chriſtian, who is here, like a ſcholar, in 
a ſchool of diſcipline for immortality. 
Pride is the ſureſt mark of an infidel, 
who thinks he has too much. wiſdom to 
y ol" of any religion. For what is the ſource. 
of infidelity, - but pride? What is the 
eſſence of religion, but humility? A proud 
high I nan, therefore, whatever his profeſſion 
may be, has no religion. A proud man, 
though he may have been baptized, is not 
a Chriſtian. A proud Chriſtian, and a 
deviliſh 


Matthew v, 23. 


a Salz Pride 

$ERM-deviliſh Chriſtian, are one and the ſume cha. I daz 
> rater in different words. And we may, iff gro 
with as much propriety, ſay, that a man MW ind: 
is an humble diſciple of Satan, as a proud MW chor 
diſciple of Chriſt—of Chriſty who taught I adn 
humility by his precepts, exemplified it in WM by 
his life, and left us Ne "£ that ve into 

ſhould follow his ſtepw. 

Every proud man is his own Idol; but 
no Chriſtian can make an Idol of him- 
ſelf. To be pious, yet proud z forgiving, 
yet proud; charitable, yet proud; humble, 
yet proud; if it is not a contradiftion in real- 
ty, has at leaſt, moſt certainly, the appea- 
rance of one. The Eaſt, therefore, is 
not more diſtant from the Weſt, than the 
ſpirit of pride is from the ſpirit of reli 
gion. Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to 
light, than the ſpirit of Fe 18 to the ſpirit 
of religion. 

Pride, too, is attended with this ſingular 
circumſtance, that, however infamous it is 
in itſelf, it may yet conſiſt with every 
other thing. Thus, if a young woman, 

| dazzled 
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his MY dazzled with the luſtre of her own charms, TTY 


indeed, may be equal to her pride, 
though, perhaps, ſhe would be as much 
admired by others, if ſne were leſs admired 
by herſelf. Thus, if 2 philoſopher; 
intoxicated with ridiculous notions of his 
ſuperior underſtanding, grows proud of his 
attainments; his knowledge, I own, is 
not leſſened by his pride, though perhaps 
it would be as much reſpected, if joined 
with humility, Thus, too, if a king, ena- 
noured with the ſplendors of a throne, is 
proud of his diſtinguiſhed honour; the 
height of his head, I confeſs, does not 
endanger the ſafety of his crown, though, 
perhaps, he would be as much regarded 
by the world, ——— were more nn 
acceſſible. . | 
But the religious man, as Gam as he is 
proud either of his religion or of bhim- 
1 elf, that moment ceaſes to be religious. 
for of religion the foundation is humi- 
y; and when the foundation is deſtroy- 
| wa ed, 


grows proud of her beauty; her comelineſs, . 
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mortal poiſon, which conſumes the vital 
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ed, the ſuperſtructure muſt fall. Pride 


is a gnawing worm, which crops the 
ſweeteſt flowers of virtue; pride” is a 


of religion. Hence it is manifeſt, that, 


if you will be proud, you muſt renounce} de 


« agreement betwixt God and Idols.“ 


your religion; if you will be religious, . 


you muſt renounce your pride. ff; 
religion is built on humility; pride, o hig 


conceit: and to reconcile them is impol-W dea 


ſible. There is no communicatio 5,.4 
& betwixt light and darkneſs, no fellow- 
« ſhip betwixt | Chriſt and Belial,''no 


a 
Who, then, that conſiders pride as the great * 8 
bane of religion, man's chief and ultima A 
concern, would not wiſh to transfuſe ini; v 
his breaſt the ſentiment in the text, ani nd 
ay, with undiſſembled 3 * Pride on 
* I hate?” with 
Thus have I endeavoured to point o 
ſome of thoſe things, which render prid: 5 
the object of hatred. ä * 
3 3dly The 


A Corinthians vi, 14, 15, 16, But 4 


3dly 


zadly. I come now to conclude thes ERM. 


diſcourſe with an application. Nothing, © 
my brethren, have we, of which we can 
with reaſon be proud; and to be proud 
without reaſon is the conſummation of 
weakneſs and folly. ** Naked came I iuto 


« the world, and naked ſhall I return,” 


is the motto of every man's birth, the 
hiſtory of his life, and his epitaph when 
dead. What room is for pride in 
ſuch a ſituation? 0 

Take à view of all the goods of nature, 
of fortune, and of "thoſe of our own 
acquiring ; 'and behold in nch the vanity 
of pride: 

Are you proud of beauty? Alas ! that 
is weak indeed. Beauty is but a toy, 
and that a fading one. The faireſt flower 


W ſoon decays, and the ſweeteſt bloom ſoon 


vithers, in the cold bed of death“ Be- 
+ e ſides, 


Wt The bloom of beauty will not ever ſtay, 


And flow'rs, tho? left ungather'd, will decay: 
The flow'rs anew returning ſeaſons bring; 


But faded beauty has no ſecond ſpring. 
: Pur ies 


dgainf Pride 
ſides, beauty; if unadorned with virtue, 


— will be more apt to blaſt than bleſs you. 


Are you proud of birth?“ Alas! if your 
anceſtors were good, the more will be ex- 
pected from you; if they were bad, they 
but diſgrace you. Beſides, the man that 
is in honour, abideth not; and all dif- 
tinctions die in the houſe of death. Wil 
your duſt, think ye, be acquainted with 
heraldry ? Or, will your dead bones pre- 
ſerve their ſuperiority in the grave? No: 
there the king and the ſubject are upon 
level ; there the ſervant is free from his 
Are you proud of knowledge? Alas! 
little in our preſent ſtate ean we know, 

EET dS enn and 


* Fondly our high deſcent we boaſt 
If, whence at firſt our breath we drew, 
The common ſprings of life we view, 
The airy notion ſoon is loſt, þ aan 
Th' Almighty made us equal all; 
But he, that flaviſhly complies 
To do the drugery of vice, © * 
' Viſowns his high original. 
BozTarv 


cnow, 
and 


[THIV 
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and little of that little do we know, nA 


many things, we have no knowledge; 
in all things, our knowledge is imperfect. 
Beſides, how ſlippery is its hold! How 
uncertain its tenure!” A fright or a fever 
may turn a wiſe man to an idiot, and make 
the idol of reſpect the object of compaſ- 
hon. * | 

Are you proud of power?“ Alas! that 
may gain you flatterers, but never friends: 
that may make you high in this world; 
but. if abuſed, as is often the caſe, may 
make you as low in the next. Beſideg, 
what mighty feats can power atchieve ? 
Can it ward off the tyrant's blow, or ſtop 
the rapid wheel of time? Can it repel the 
attack of death, or reſcue its owner from 

U 3 the 


Can place or leſſen us, e 
pygmies are pygmies ſtill, though perch'd on Alpe 3 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Each man makes his own ſtature, builds himſelf, 
Virtue alone out-builds the pyramids ; 
Her monuments ſhall laſt, when Egypt's fall. 
; Youne, 


8ER M. the jaws of the grave? No. What then 
— ig power? A ſhadow. - | 


Are you proud of riches ? Alas! riches, 
for the moſt part, breed more wants than 
they ſatisfy ; and: often make to, themſelves 
wings, and fly, away. Beſides, what 
valuable benefits can riches. beſtow? Can 
they recal a moment of time that is fled, 
or purchaſe a reprieve. from the king of 
terrors? Can they eternize the ſweet mo- 
ments of mirth and chearfulneſs, or diſpel 
the gloom from the brow , of, ſorrow? 
Can they repair the wrecks of a ruined 
body, or eaſe the ſmart of an aking con- 
ſcience? Will they ſtand your friend in 
the hour of death, or plead your cauſe in the 
day of judgment? Alas! they are no more. 
Thus J could go through all' the varieties 

of life, and, were your patience as 
large as our ſubject, ſhew you, in every 
inſtance, the folly and abſurdity of pride, 

But to ſum up all in a few words: 
If any man will ſhew me any thing in 
the compaſs of nature, or attainments of 

| art, 
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irt, which ought not to inſpire him with & RR N 
humility, rather than with pride, I will 


give up the canſe; '" If not, then 
every proud man, by the verdi& of his 
own reaſon; muſt be 'ſelf-condemned. 
Fly therefore, my friends, from pride, 
and clothe yourſelves with humility. Check 
each preſumptuous thought, which riſes 
in your breaſts; and learn, what is the 
eſſence of all philoſophy, to know your- 
ſelres; what is the eſſence of all religion, 
to be humble. Amidſt your gay mo- 
ments of diſſipation and'mirth, ſometimes 
caſt an eye upon death. Reflect that death 
kills the lily as well as the thiſtle, and 
buries the roſe. as well as the thorn. 
Reflect that the robes of the prince, and 
the rags of the peaſant, are both laid up 
together in the wardrobe of the grave.* 


U4 Reflect 
* Hither, as to the grand retiring room, 
From earth's wide ſtage the mortal actors come, 
And here partake an undiſtinguiſh'd doom ; 


Aſide their honours, with their robes, they throw ; 

The herald, and his trade, are loſt below ; 

The king,' depos'd, forgets the noiſe he made ; 

And the rude peaſant crowds the royal ſhade. 
CLAUDIAN, 
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Reflect that all things here are mixed and 
Sv mutable ; ; nothing pure and permanent, 
but the friendſhip of God. To believe in 
him is our duty, to know him 18 our in- 
tereſt, to worſhip him is our honour, ty 
truſt in him is our ſafety, to ſerve him iz 


our liberty, to enjoy him is our happineſ,, 


This conduct will ſupport us. through 
every period of our pilgrimage, comfort 
us at the dark and trying hour of death, 
make us appear with courage before the 
throne of God, and render us inhabitants 
of that country, where pride is not known, 
and where proud men cannot dwell, where 
the lowlineſs of mortality will ceaſe for 
ever, and humility put on her ee 
dem. Amen! 


SERMON 


ane "the - ViouaTion of the 


- BABBATH. | 


DEUTEROQNOMY v, 12. 


Keep the Sabbath day to ſanctiſy it, as 
the Lord thy God hath commanded thee, 


5 ELIE of the Lord's day iss RM. 
one of thoſe vices, from which the preſent wy 
age cannot pretend to be free. Nay, it is 
ON one of thoſe vices, for which the preſent . 
age is notoriouſly infamous. A diſcourſe, 
therefore, againſt this deteſtable ſpecies 
of 


Againſi the Violation of the Sabbath. 


8 8 impiety, this ſhameful proſtitution of 
— tſce beſt of days to the worſt. of purpoſes, 


will not, I hope, be conſidered as a thing 
either unneceſſary or improper by thoſe, 
who are inſpired with reſpect for the 
authority of God, or cheriſh benevolent 
wiſhes for the happineſs of mgn, + 
In the profecution of this 0 I wil 
endeavour to ſhew 
iſt, In what the duty of 1 the 
ſabbath day, to ſanctify it, conſiſts. 
adly. The propriety of this duty. 
3dly. Our obligation to perform this 


Gar. 
Athly. The folly and [anger of 
neglecting this duty. 


And gthly. Conclude with a ſhort 


reflection. 
1ſt. I am to confider the duty itfelf. 
The duty of keeping the ſabbath day, 
to ſanclify it, conſiſts in theſe three 
things—Firſt, ' in a total ceſſation from 
our ordinary buſineſs: Secondly, in calm 
and deliberate reflections on ourſelves, and 


on 
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on our conduct: Thirdly, in attending thes ER 2 


publick worſhip of God. 
This is the duty, the reaſonableneſs and = 
propriety of which I proceed, '2dly, to 
illuſtrate. And firſt, for ny propriety of 
a day of reſt : | I.. 
Man is an active W activity, there- 
fore, is his proper element. Lazineſs is 
the ruſt of the ſoul, and benumbs all its 
faculties. Hence it is, that excepting a 
few idle drones, who hang like a dead 
weight on ſociety, who are good for no- 
thing upon earth, but' to eat and drink, 
and fleep and dream, and therefore ought 
not to live, but merely becauſe they are 
not fit to die; excepting a few of this 
ſluggiſh and indolent complexion, every 
man has ſome buſineſs or employment, 
to which he devotes his whole attention, 
and from which he derives ſome ſalid 
fatisfaQtion. Now, ſuch is the eonſtitu- 
tion of human nature, in its preſent ſtate 
of fickleneſs'and frailty, that we cannot be 
long intent upon the fame objects, how- 


ever 
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SER Mover delightful ; but would faint and lan- 
— guiſh under the conſtant repetition, even 


of thoſe actions and enjoyments, to which 
we have the. ſtrongeſt attachment. The 
ſoul, impriſoned, as it is, in a cottage of 
clay, cannot endure the drudgeries of 
perpetual fatigue, but would ſink under 
the oppreſſive load, and fall a melancholy 

victim to unceafing ſervitude, 
The wiſdom. and goodneſs of God, 
therefore, are conſpicuouſly- viſible in 
allowing us one day, in the revolution 
of every ſeven, for the reſt of our bodies, 
and the refreſhment of our minds, that, 
by the rational improvement of theſe 
friendly intervals of relaxation, we may 
be fitted to diſcharge the offices of our 
teſpective vocations with more vigour and 
alacrity, travel through the chequered 
roads of life with more comfort and ſere- 
nity, and arrive at laſt, through the 
paſſage of the grave, at the happy land 
of reſt and peace. What can be more 
proper, then, what can be more reaſon- 
able, 
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able, hat can be more ſuitable to ours R 
pteſent circumſtances, than that this day, tb 


held ſacred from the common buſineſs of 
life, we ſhould devote to reſt; to relieve 
our weary faculties, to repair our decayed 
ſtrength, and fit us for our journey? 


zdly. Let us conſider the propriety 


of devoting a patt of thi ſabbath to re- 
flection. The proper ſphere of man in 
this world, as we have ſuggeſted, is buſi- 
neſs, not ſpeculation, To this our native 
delires forcibly impel us; to this necefo 
ſity urges” us, whether we defire it ot 
not. Hence, as I have ſaĩd, almoſt every 
man betakes himſelf to ſome employment, 
for the exerciſe of his active powers, and 
for the relief of his neceſſitiee. 

Now, in every employment, ſucceſs 
muſt be the aim of every man. But ſuc- 
ceſs is actually impoſſible unleſs our minds 
ate reconciled to our employment. Pha- 
raoh's chariots did not move through the 
Red Sea with a more awkward progreſs, 
when their wheels were ſtruck off by 
| raging 


#i 
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8 ERM.raging waves, than does the conduct of our 
—— DL affairs, when our heart is at variance with 
our profeſſion. It will not do for a man 
to have his buſineſs in one place, and his 
affections in another. For though, by 
| this conduct, his ſpiritual intereſt may flou- 
7 -riſh, yet his temporal intereſt muſt decay; 
1 though, by this conduct, he may perhaps 
: | be a King in another world, yet it is cer- 
| tain, he muſt be a beggar in this. 
* The wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
8 therefore, are conſpicuous in not requir- 
ing from us duties, which "interfere with 
one another, but in allowing us, out cf 
every ſeven days, fix to labour for the 
good things of the life which now is, and one 
for the better things of the life which is to 
come; that, by a prudent diſcharge of the 
reſpective duties, which each particulat 
day requires, we may effectually ſecure 
our intereſt in both worlds, and make 
the one a comfortable paſſage to the other. 
What, therefore, can be more proper, 


what can be more reaſonable, what can be 
| | | more 
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more ſuitable to our preſent circumſtances, — * 
vith MW than that on this day, conſecrated to the 
nan purpoſe. of ſerious reflection, we ſhould 
bis MW retire from the noiſe and buſtle of the out- 
by Wl ward world, in which we have been 
ou- WM agitated through the week, into the ſecret 
-ay; MW chambers. of the inward world—there to 4 
aps Wl contemplate, with underſtandings enlight- 
cer. Wl ened, and conſciences awake, the nobleneſs 
of our heavenly birth, the great deſign of 
30d, MI our entrance on this mortal ſtage, and 
uit: whither we muſt go, when the drama of 
with Wl life is - finiſhed, and the curtain of time 
t of for ever drops? What can be more pro- 
the Wl per, than that on this day, friendly to 
one the exerciſe of ſelf-examination, we ſhould, 
5 to Ml with heart-felt regret, lament, before God, 
"the our numberleſs deviations from the path 
ular of reftitude, and firmly reſolve, through 
cure the future periods of life, to act upon a 
jake plan more agreeable to the dignity of our 
her, nature, as men, the elevation of our 
per, character, as Chriſtians, and the ſublimity 
n be of our hopes, as heirs of immortality? 
nore What 
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sER M. What, I beſeech you, can be more proper 

— — than that on this day, this hallowed da) 

refletions of ſuch deep concern ſhould 

employ the thoughts of thoſe, who ar 

travelling towards eternity, whoſe tener 

of this life is ſo uncertain, and - whoſe 
everlaſting all lies at ſtake ? 

zaly. Let us conſider the propricy 

of devoting a part of the ſabbath to the 

| purpoſe of publick worſhip. God is the 

authar of all good; therefore the objet 

of all gratitude. God is the author of all 

| happineſs; therefore the object of all hope, 

That God is to be worſhipped by all being 

endowed with intelligence, is a law d 

nature as old as the exiſtence of intelligent 

beings. For if to expreſs gratitude to : 

benefactor, loyalty to a ſovereign, and 

affection to a parent, be a law of nature 

which, I think, none will be fo hardy asto 

deny—then it muſt be, in the higheſt 

ſenſe, a law of nature to expreſs, with 

the utmoſt fervency, gratitude to God, 


who is the beſt of benefactors, loyalty ton 


God 


TITTY * 


My 2 Pts if he She, *% - 
Cod ud is the belt of ſovereigns, nd SEM. i 
iffeQti6H to God who is the helt of parents. 


Attehdanee, therefore; on publick öf- 
ſkip, as publick benefits demand publick 


acknowledgements, and püblick tranſ- 


gteſſions tequixe publick contrition, is a 
duty exprefely founded upon ; we itſelf; ' 


aud though the tine, when this is gol 
itteptably performed, is cke leg 

de of poſitive inſtitution, Fett the as 
willing to perform the duty from a ſpirit 
of fitiat devotion, will gladly embrace the 
moſt acceptable time, and receive the inti- 
mation G it, with all that chearfulneſs and 
gratitude, with which the beni ighted tra- 
eller beholds the approach of the morning. 
Wat, then, can” be more proper, than 
that we, Who are the prieſts of this earth, 
and the repreſentatives of all other ſublunary 


cteltutes, ſhould on this day, ſacred to the 
purpoſes of religion and piety, ſolemnly 
enter into the feniple of God chere to of- 
fer up” to the King of the univerſe, not 

deed the ſacrifice” of - bulls or of goats, 
X (alas! 


— ringe) but our own, 


ad Ard a Holi on, of, the Sabbath 


(alas ! theſe are but ww and infipid offe- 
bodies and foulp,..a 
living ſacrifice to their creator , What can 
be x more proper, | | than 
the temple. of God, 

bim, the ſpiritual incenſe, of wit H fincere 
devotion, . and fend. up to ' heavens. with 
unceaſing ar dour, the thank-offerings. of 
praiſe ? What can be more proper, than 
that we enter into the temple of Goc, 
how to conſecrate to him, the firſt boru 
our ſouls, N that 00 virtuous, affeQions 
Fig the firſt fruits our ſtrength, that; is, 
virtuous actions! 11 can be more pro- 
225 than that we enter, into the temple of 
od,, there to Day A del hp 
on _ altar of a pur re con 
to renounce for ever all our . an 
criminal attachments ? Wust! can be more 
proper, than that we enter into the temple 
of God, there to vow, a, vox, 22 pA 
Lord of our conſe 


47 
e and 


a virtuous 
tg ed he l INS 


10 . b 2 


ers 8 


8 3 


pro 
trut 


Mat i. Ft of he au 
very Wſkiide or proptiety; the reverſe 

the very eſſence of err e 
Moredver, we ark Wange And, 
in this capacity, 01 e Fee moſt, 
important duties. poo to promote 
the principle of ſocial. love, which is = 
foundation of ſoctal ha pineſs," in th | 
ways of | innocence” and Alle is: of. yo 
true religion the ſupreme deſign. Whats 


ever has this divine and bliſsful tendency, 
muſt, in the higheſt degree, © be rational, 


proper, and praiſe-worthy. It is an evident 
truth, that as perpetual abſence from each 
other makes us rude and barbarous, ſo 
frequent meeting together makes us poli- 
ſhed and civil. As © perpetual folitude 
nouriſhes each brutal and ſelfiſh. diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo mixing with company tends to 
promote the ſocial affections. And the 
buſineſs of the day immediately points to 
our improvement in knowledge and in 
virtue. What then ean be more proper, 
than that, with joy and thankſgiving,” we 


AR embrace this precious a 
AD 
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36 Againſt thr Fiolatlon' of: the Sib, 
er cultivating the prigeiple of foci lovey 


r improving our minds in the D ledge of 


our rr 
to the practice of virtue? a 


The ignorant ſhould Wee _ 
they may be wiſe: the wiſe fhould'go-to 
church, that they may not be ignorant; 
iguorant of that Which concerns: them 
moſt, I mean, of religion, and tlie con- 
cerns of their ſouls, and thus, profeſſing 
thechſelves to be wiſe, in the 'worlt of 
all ſenſes they become fools. The hum- 
ble ſhould go to chureh, that they may be 
kept from pride; and the proud: ſhould 
go to church that they may be rendered 
humble. The rich ſhould! go to church, 
that they may be taught not to truſt in 
uncertain riches; and the poor ſhauld-go 
to church, that they may have the gaſpet 

preached unto them. The: buſy ſhauld go 
to church, that they may learn, what 
through the hurry. of buſineſs, they are 
apt to forget, that one thing is, ndedful, 
yen the moſt needful buſineſe of all; 


and 
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and the idle ſhould go to church becauſe IR 
they have nothing elſe to do, that as they wma 


do nothing for their bodies, they may do 
ſomething for their ſouls. + The bad ſhould 
go to church, that they may be good; and 
the good ſhould go to church, that they 
may be better. The young ſhould go to 
church, that they may learn to live; and 
the old ſhould go to, church, that they 
may learn to die. 

What remains I ſhall reſerve for another 


opportunity. | 
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SERMON Xx. 


Againſt the Viol Arlon of the 


SABBATH. 


— — 


DUTERONOMY v, 12. 


Keep the ſabbath day to ſanctiſ it, as the 
Lord: thy God hath commanded thee. 


| Is Gong this ſubject, I propoſed WSERM. 
iſt. The nature of the duty enjoined. 
2dly. . The propriety of this duty. 
3dly. Our obligation to perform this 


duty. * 


X 4 4thly. 


A bly 
wa gicQing this duty. urn 
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The folly: and * of ne- 


Sthly. To. 3 with a * re- 
ection. ian 

The two firſt of theſe 2 I have 
already conſidered. I proceed 

diy. To conſider our obligation to 
keep the ſabbath day, to ſanctify it. Our 
obligation to perform this duty ariſes from 
the poſitive authority, and expreſs ap- 
pointment of Almighty God, whoſe law 
to man is this, Keep the ſabbath day 
to ſanctify it, as the Lord oY God hath 
„ commanded. thee,” 

Now, eyery law of God is obligatory 
upon every man, to whom. the knowledge 
of that law is communicated, as he has 
an undoubted right by virtue of his ſu- 
premacy, as univerſal governor, to pre- 
ſcribe laws to his moral ſubjects, and to 
require from them ſubmiſſion and obedi- 
ence. Obſerye the gonſequence. Keep 
«« the ſabbath, day, 10 ſanify it,” is a 
law of God, the knowledge of which has 
Ap been 


Againft the Violation of the Sabbath. geg 
been communicated- to us; and therefores BRA. 
we are under an indiſpenſable obligation 2 8 
to obſerye it with the moſt ſcrupulous 


punctuality. Nor can I conceive, how it is 
poſſihle for any man to evade the force of 
this obligation, but by one of theſe two 
ways : either firſt, by à total rejection of 
ſeripture; or ſeeondly, by denying that 
this obligation reaches to the firſt day of 
the week, which is the Chriſtian ſabbath. 
The firſt is the ohjection of the Inhdel; 
the ſecond is the objection of the ſew. 
Thoſe who totally reject the ſeripture. 
as a book of ſpurious origin, it is not 
the buſineſs of this diſcourſe to canfyte ; 
though arguments are not wanting jnabun+ 
dance, effectually to confute them. It is 
well, if men of this way of thinking can, 
upon the principles of candour and careful 
enguiry, ſo far ſatisfy their minds of the 
ſpuriops origin of ſcripture, as to ſecure 
the approbation of their own judgment, 
while they live, and the approbation 'of 
God, their great judge, when they die: 
NO but 
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but if they cannot, it is great pity, that 
> they ſhould wilfully offend the two beſt 


friends in the world, God, and their own 
conſcience, for-the ſake of -promoting ſome 

paltry intereſt, or of — _—_ _ 
eulous humout. 

All that I ſhall fay abend 0 
point, is this: unleſs we acknowledge the 
authority of God in the appointment of the 
ſabbath, it will be difficult to explain upon 
what principle time has been divided into 
weeks. The revolution of the earth 
round the ſun, and the regular return 
of the ſeaſons, plainly point out the divi- 
ſion of time into years; the revolution of 
the moan round the earth ſuggeſts the divi- 
ſion of time into months; and the alternate 
ſucceſſion of light and darkneſs intimates 
the diviſion of time into day and night: but 
there is no circumſtance in the natural 
world, nor indeed in any thing that J 
know, to ſupport the diviſion of time 
into weeks, except the poſitive appoint 
ment of God. This, in my opinion, is no 

"iy i incon- 
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;nconfiderable proof of the authenticity ofs 
ſcripture, becauſe it gives us a ſatisfactory —=*, 
account of the origin of a cuſtom, which 
has obtained in every country, and in every 
period, from the beginning of the world 
to this day; of which cuſtom, if we lay 


aide the authority of God, we cannot 


give any account, which merits the atten- 


tion, much leſs the {us of a ratio- ; 


nal mind. 

For the ſatiefaGtion of thoſe who cents 
ledge, in general, the obligation of keeping 
the ſabbath, but deny that it reaches to 
the firſt day of the week, it may not be 
improper to make the following obſervati- 
ons. God, when he had finiſhed the 
creation of the world, eſtabliſhed this as a 
fundamental law, that one day, in the 
courſe of every ſeven, ſhould be conſe- 
crated to the memory of ſo great a work, 
This law is binding upon all men, as 
rational beings, to whom'the hiſtory of the 
creation is tranſmitted, without any regard 

ta their being either Jews or Chriſtians; 
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A berauſe it was promulgated to the human 
oh), 7550 41 tan 
The Jews obſerved the laſt day of the 
week as their ſabbath. For what reaſon} 
In memory of their redemption. from 
Egyptian bondage. By what authority! 
By the expreſs command of God, vb 
now ſtands to them in a new relation. 
The Chriſtians, again, who were never 
required to obey that command, who were 
never ſubjects of the Jewiſh government, 
Who were never bound by Jewiſh laws 
and who have no concern in the Jewiſh 
deliverance from Egyptian thraldom, 
obſerve the firſt day of the week as their 
ſabbath. For what reaſon? In memory of 

their deliverance from more than Egyp- 
tian darkneſs and captivity, by the reſur 
rection of Jeſus from the dead. By what 
authority? Not, indeed, by the expreli 
appointment of God; that would haw 
been improper: for to what purpoſe make 
one law, to annul another law, which was 
NT | never 
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derer obligatory Þ By what then? By hen 
example of the Apoſttes, who were under 


the immediate guidanee and direction of 
6od, who were the lights of the world and 
the falt of the earth, and"'tRerefore' mafk 
be a perfect pattern to Chriſtians in all 
bccceding ages of the ehurth, tilt ſack 
time as God Sail n. lis wil to tlie 
contrary. 7 + VOIR 
L cone, in the fourth place, to conſider 
te folly" and danger of neglecting wr 
duty of keeping the fabbath.” 
iſt. yer —— from the light 
of nature. | 
2dby. Its gi is chlo Fi the 
ſpirit of the divine government. 
iſt: Its folly is evident from the light 
af nature. If there is a propriety in ob- 
ſerving the ſabbath, as I have endeavoured 
fully wo eviner; if there is a propriety iti 
devoting it to reſt, from the hurry and fa- 
tigue of our ordinary buſineſs; if there is 4 
proptiety in devoting it to the purpoſe of 
lerious reflection; if there is à propriety 
| in 
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- SER Min devoting it to the publick worlkip u 
— God: if there is a propriety in all theſe, az 
I think I have proved; then it is manifeſt, 
there muſt be 24/0 wt mung in a 
AUR conduct. 
The man who will not devote ſome ſct 
portions of his time to reſt, let him ftill 
drudge on, till one reſt for all conclude 
his labours, and death convinces him, that 
he is a fool, when it is too late for him'to 
be wiſe. The man who will not devote 
ſome fixed periods of his life to the pur- 
poſe of ſerious reflection, let him fil 
trifle on, till thoughtleſſneſs reduces him 
to a condition ſo low and abject, as wil 
render him totally incapable of reflection; 
and make him at laſt a brute in reality, 
though in appearance a man. The man who 
will not dedicate ſome part of his time, 
publickly to expreſs his gratitude to God 
for all his bleſſings, is unworthy of theſe 
bleſſings, and not likely to proſper under 
them. For though the bleſſings of God, 
like his rain, fall upon the thankful and 
| the 
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the unthankful, yet the guilty conſcience of SER 
every ungrateful man, like a ſeeret canker, 4 


will corrode the heart of eyery enjoyment, 
and eat out the vitals of every comfort. 

Nothing can be more criminal, than a 
wilful deſertion of the houſe of God. Let, 
alas my brethren, when we. take a view 
of the conduct of men, how many thouſands 


do we find guilty of this ſhocking and groſs 


impicty | How ſhamefully defective do we 
find thouſands, with reſpect to this ordinance 
of God Perſons of rank conſider it as a thing 
in the higheſt degree clowniſh and unfaſhi- 
onable, to pay a ſtrict regard to ſuch formal 
ceremonies ; though perhaps they may find 
it not altogether ſo unfaſhionable, in ſome 
other place, to give a ſtrict account for 
their neglect of theſe ceremonies. People 
of inferior conſequence, ambitious to form 
their behaviour upon the model of theig 
ſuperiors, derive from them their ſpiritual, 
3s well as temporal faſhions. Hence, 
what pitiful, excuſes, what, ſhameful eva - 
bons, what groundleſs pretences, do num» 

bers 


. — —— 


SERA hers take, -es uf: their. eftrangetment 
= Hoa — of .God . preteners, at 


pitiful as their authors; evahons, for thi 
moſt part, as. void of reafony av their 
framets are void of religion; excuſes; which, 
I am muck afrgids will not be ſuſtui ned at 
that period: when the ſecrets of al bears 
ſhal} be laid open. 

But yen will ſay, why {-udichtaritable? 
Though we do not go to church, yet can 
we not be religious at home? Cart we tot 
fay our prayers at home? Cam we not real 

a ſermon at home ? Tay, you cam Well 
chen, will we not be equally accepted by 
God, who is no reſpe&er of time, place; 
or perſon? I ſay, you will not: I fay 
more —unleſs invincible neceſſity has been 
the canſe of your abſence, you will not be 
accepted at all. For what reaſon ? For two 
moſt important reaſons. 5 
, ſk, Recauſe the cert undes ur. 


neteſſarily from the worſhip of God, is 3 
preſumptuous deſiance of bis authority, 
whoſe expreſs command to all Chriſtians 
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js this, „“ forget not che 'Mettibling of SEA 
« yourſelves together.” *” Ad taste 


aying prayers, ad reading Ertfions, 
(things, which; by che bye, are more 


u an apology for neglecting ati epreft 

ſtatute of heaven, or when we are em 
ed in theſe things by but — 
when we r 

by the authority of Gd. 
The ſecond reaſon; why you cuſs 
xcepted; | is the pernicious teridency” of. 
your conduct. You fay; you can pray at 
home; you! ſay; you can read a fermion at 
home: and I doubt not but you can; if you 
chuſe. Now, obſerve what follows. | The 
ame right, that you have to do this, Has 
a ſecond; and fo has à third, ard ſb hñäs 
every - man · Suppoſe, then, that every 
nan wete to act upon this priticiple;* arid 
Hit is a good one, ſo much the better; 
What would be the confequetice ? Weſt 
Y fatal. 
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SER M.fatal, Publick worſhip is at once anni- 


abroad, like the peſtilence.. that waſteth at 


| ien itſelf. For when once religion i 
ſhut up in cloſeta, not daring to approach 


che ſpirit of prophecy, that this muſt ſpee- 


the obſereation; of the ſabbath, is evident 
from the ſpirit of the divine governmer 


Againft. the Violation of the Sabbath. 


— hilated, and with it, I had almoſt ſaid, 


noon day, it is eaſy to foretel, - without 


SB - a 


dily terminate in the utter deſtruction of 


] 1 
all kind of virtue. Religion, thus cont- we 
ned to the heart, would rather be impti- me 

and 


ſoned than entertained, Religion, | thus 


.friendleſs. and ſolitary, would pine in the 2 
ſhade, and be buried under the rubbiſh. of M tuti 


avowed impiety. Religion, chus deprived 

of public countenance, would ſoon exiſt uo 

where, but in the Bible. 
But adly. The — of eden 


If it is a law of God to keep the ſabbath, 2 


I think, among Chriſtians muſt. be admit why 


been communicated to us, as, I think, dhe ſe 
Chriſtiat 0 


k, 0c ere b 26h Rani Sorrel 
riſtia | 


Arai ibe Violation ir Sabah. 23 
Chriſtian will deny thenꝰ it muſt follow, s BR'M. 
that 'the'\dedieation of this day, bytany EL 
profeſſed 'Chriſtian;" to the purpoſes: of 
ſecular | buſineſs," or idle amuſement, muſt 
be a manifeſt violation: of an expreſs li, 
and conſequently mut ſubjet Himytorthe 
ſevereſt puniſument. niht roc 
For the illuſtration of this pot, 
Iwill lay down four general principles. 
- 1,” All laws have a relation to govern · 
ment, and are intended for the benefit 
and good order of ſociet⸗ / 
a2dlyn In order to give laws and inſd- 
tutions their proper weight and efficacy, 
ſanctions of rewards and puniſhiments 
muſt be adhibited, otherwiſe the beſt- 
formed _ re 2 con- 
tempft. 1 ei Pg! 

Idby. eee in bannt 8060 
and enacted by a law-giver authorized to 
preſcribe, maſt be binding upon thoſe to 
whom his authority reaches; conſequently 
the neglect . merit 


1 2 


. Athlhy. The more any law is enlotilate 
DJ to promote the happineſs/of mankind,” the 
greater the author of that law or inflitution 
is, the better it is adapted to the ſituation 
of the governed, and the elearer the cir- 
cumftances of its promulgation are, the 
more ſtill doth ſuch a law or inflitution 
challenge and command reſpect; of con- 
ſequenee; the eontempt or violation of it 
muſt merit the 1 moſt exempfla- 
x7 puniſhment! SARHaIED vb 814% Hr: 445 
No, to applyhſcgtotent p mega 
the: point, which they are deſigned to il- 
luſtrate—The obſervation af the ſabbath i 
a law; which” obviouſly tends to promote 
the happineſs of mankind; aud therefore 
is 8 good law. The obſervation. of the 
ſabbath is à law of God, who is fully in- 
titled to preſeribe to u, and 'whoſe autho- 
rity extends over all us rationab creatures; 
and therefore is an obligatory lam The: 
obſervation of the — 3p | 
ably adapted to the genius of the g 
n and 9 clear in all the cir 


cumſtances 


Againſt. the Violation of the Sabbath. 


fore is a, beneficial, and certain law. 
guarded, by the ſtrongeſt and moſt forgible 
lanCtions, even happineſs; to the obedjent 
ſubject, and miſery to the wilful tranſgreſ- 
ſor; and thereſore is a powerful and com- 
manding law. The conſequence is, that 
the violation or, contempt of this law, in 
all reſpects ſo excellent, in all reſpects, ſo 
obligatory, muſt imply an incurable obſtina- 
ey and perxerſity of ſpirit ; and, conſe- 


quently, q muſt ſubject the preſumptuous 


olfender to the ſevereſt puniſhment, and 
che heavieſt doom. It is therefore our in- 
tereſt, as well as out duty, to honour the 
law, that ſo the law may, honour us ; and 
o fly fromthe crime, what ſo the puniſh- 
nent may be averted from us. 


I will; nom eonelude the diſcourſe with 


tefleſtiona and, as I promiſed, it ſhall 


be ſhort. Let us thank God, that, amidſt 


all the hurry and buſtle. of life, he gives 


_— 
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2 us, in every week, one day to reſt. Let 
PD us thank God, that, amidſt all the fur ur. 


rounding bbfect- br temptation, he gives 
us one day in every week, more imme- 
diately to exerciſe the powers of reflection, 
and to confirm us in the paths of virtue. 
Let us thank God, that, amidſt all the 
danger of forgetting him, he gives us one 
day in every week, to call his love to our 
remembrance,” and to ſtrengthen our incli- 
nation to obey him. And, above all, let 
us manifeſt our gratitude' by the moſt valu- 
able and ſubſtantial proofs; a chearful, con- 
ſtant, unreſerved obedience to this, and 
every other law of God, all whoſe laws 
are, like himſelf, holy, juſt, . and good, 
So ſhall we enjoy pleaſure without alloy, 
and bear calamity without murmur 4 
mall we meet death without horror, 
—— Met | God without fear. Amen r 
A. n daes. SERMON 
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Tirus 2, xv. 
Let no man deſpiſe. thee, 


' b 


To 0 men o happy. is the deſigns ERM. 
of goodneſs; to make men good, is the . 
leſign of religion; to make men n 
is the deſign of preaching; and to make 
preaching ſucceſsful, | is the defign -of 


op. An ordinatim — 
object and teſpect ſhould be a miniſter! 
=, aim. In him, teſpe& and utility are in- 
_ foparables in him, utility and contemp 
are-incompatiblev-In this character, to 
be -pſeful and not reſpected, is a ſuppaſi- 
tion abſard;;::in this character, to be uſeful 
and deſpiſed, is a ſuppoſition impoſlible, 
Where there ien reſpect to this charac- 
ter, there is no irevtrence; where there i 
no - revVerences there is no lave; ani 
where there is no love, there is no obe- 
dience. A better advice, therefore, an 
apoſtle could not give, a better advice an 
apoſtle could not receive, than this in- the 
text Let no man deſpiſe thee;”, 
A deſire of reſpect is native to tbe 
ſoul ; reſpect is one of the chief rewards or 
virtue. Life withqut reſpect, is not lift 1 
at all, but only its naked ſkeleton, ot 
1 katber, if yu. ill, ite walking ſhadow. 
It is reſpect, and reſpect alone, which 
bum life to eziſtence, and energy to life. 3 
In the expreſſion, Let no man'-def+ I prez 
pie hes” there, is an: uncommon pecu- iſ _ 


EPS Iuarity. 


An ordinatiam Sera. 


ter! larityr It ſeems to ſuppoſe, 1 
in- man's action ſhould be another mun'ꝭ duty] =, A 


that one man ſhould ber mhſter of another 
man's ſentiments; How can L ; 
another man's deſpiſing me Tbete i is 4 
latitude in the expreſſion, and through it 
is conveyed" to us this idea, that though 
it may not be in every man's power to 
ward. off the miſplaced ridicule of knavet 
or fools, yet it is certainly in every man's 
power, by a proper attention to his ſenti- 
ments, character, and conduct, to prevent 
each e e ocagtzon for deſerved 0 
proach. 

A Now, to point 2 thoſe qualifications; 
the which ſecure a miniſter from contempt, 
is.of © hall be the buſineſs. of this diſcourſe. 
"life ist. A W ſhould owe good 


or ſenſe. Men el In 

w. ꝛ2dly. Aikninider ſhould ave good 
hich education. 7 N 1 bas 

life. Jdlx. Aid: "hand. be a good 
e 
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$% Rar. aby. LY miniſter ſhould be a good 
na 

The Chriſtian miniſtry, my brethren, 
is, in this age of refinement, become an 
old faſhioned and diſreſpected eſtabliſh- 
ment; as much regarded as men regard 
their ſouls, that is very little; as much 

deſpiſed as men deſpiſe religion, that iz 
very much. The bright aſſemblage, how- 
ever, of the four qualifications mentioned 
above, will render a miniſter reſpectable in 
ſpite of the world; but the "abſence of 
any one of them will render him con · 
ebe! in ſpite of himſelf. . 
We begin with the firſt tqualiication 
which is good ſenſe, Good ſenſe is the 
foundation of future knowledge,” and'the 
preſage of future reſpect. The want of 
it is a radical defect, and an inſuperable 
bar againſt real eſteem. Stupidity blocks 
up the avenues to ſcience, and levity 
evacuates inſtruction as faſt ag it imbibes 
it. Good ſenſe is a qualification ornamen- 


| taltoa man, but a qualification eſſential toa 
miniſter, 


miniſter, becauſe his duty is the moſt mo- 1 
mentous, and his office the moſt honourable, = 


By good ſenſe I do not mean a bright ge; 
nius, a pregnant fancy, a tenacious me- 
mory, or a ſparkling wit. Alas ! theſe 
hewy and ſuperficial qualities rather attract 
admiration from the ignorant, than reſpe& 
from the wiſe. But by good ſenſe I un 
derſtand a comprehenſiveneſs of thought, a 
ſolidity of judgment, and @ clear concep- 
tion of things, which is generally what we 
mean by the term prudence, or common 
ſenſe. This is a ſenſe not to be acquired by 
habit, nor picked up at univerſities, but 
coeval with the ſoul, and pen « on its 
original form. 

Men, therefore, in the paply period of 
life, ſhould conſult their talent, and, if 
they find it defective, they ſhould ftop at 
once. But if they have not ſenſe enough 
to diſcover their want of ſenſe, their 
ſhould be ſo civil and obhging to them as 
to direct their eyes, not to Jeruſalem » but 
n * becauſe a miniſter, deſti- 

tute 
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ERM tute of common ſenſe, if there is ſuch a cha 
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racter in life, though adorned with all the 
embelliſhments af literature, would be con- 
ſidered as a pedant; though clothed with 


the garments, of a venerable ee 


would be ay abt of deriſion and con 


tempt. , no n 


Were a, mans of this complexion. an 
quainted with all the languages of the globe, 


from the original Hebrew to the modem 


Engliſh ; were he inſtructed in all the fyh 
tems, of philoſophy, from, |, Pythagoras 
to Locke ; were he verſed in all the ſchemes 
of divinity, from the furſt., religion a 
Adam to the preſent modifications... of 
Chriſtian preſbytery ; were. he; ſkilled. in 
all the political conſtitutions, of govern 
ment, from the foundation of the Aſſyrian 
empire by. Nimrod, down to the reign 
of king George the third; and — 
withal were a child i in common ſenſe;; the 
ſum of his charaQter would be, that he is 
2. learned fool. 

Such a man. muſt be deſpiſed. - A * 
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may as well expect an exemption from g EN. 


death, as à man of this ſtamp hope for an 
exemption from cbntempt. As his im- 
prudence has thruſt him into an office, for 
which nature had diſqualified" him, ſo s 
imprudence will puſhi him on tò a thouſand 
actions offenſive to men of a juſt way of 
thinking. His wild and ungoverned fan- 
ey will ever be an overmdteh for his feeble 
judgment; and too much learning would 
make him mad. 80 eſſential an ingredient 
in the miniſterial character is good ſenſe; 
that a man may ag well expect fruit froth 
# barren tree, as reſpect from a weak judg- 
ment. 401 04919 © 9413; 424 85 
„A cbnd wre ſer Viti eagaltift ca 2 TY. 
miniſter, is a good education. Natural good 
{enſe/is, indetd,” the ſolid buſis of reſpect; 
but learning muſt be joined to it in a man 
of a learned profeſſion. The powers of 
the mind never exert their proper energy, 
til once they are matüred by ſtudy. It 18 
the culture of the earth, which enriches 

the ſoil; it is the culture of the ficulties, 

(ol which 


„ which enriches the ſoul“. Bright improve. 
(TY ments iu a bright underſtanding, are like 
letters of gold on a ſtatue of marble. They 
Exhibit an uncommon ſplendor, and ſtrike 
the ſpectator with amazement. Literary 
accompliſhments give a luſtre to character; 
a luſtre, without which a miniſterial che- 
racter muſt be full of darkneſs. Soo Avi 
It is true, when Chriſtianity was firſ 
Publiſhed to the world, the miraculous e 
fuſions of ſupernatural light ſuperſeded the 
neceſſity of human learning; and mes 
were better preachers. then, without ſtudy, 
than the beſt of us are now, even with it 
- But as that bleſſed and memorable æra i 
long ſince elapſed, and men attain knowledge 
by induſtry, and not by inſpiration, hu- 
man learning is eſſentially requiſite, ſucceſs 
es to . n _— „He that 
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' en ume de 


* Like * OS had, — 
Only in little breakings ſhews its light, 
Till artful poliſhing has made it fine ; 
Thus education makes the genius bright, 
Tas GEnTLE SHEPHERD, 
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. is 4 miniſter ſhould not be a noviceꝰ a8 
he that is a guide ſhould not be blind 
And, indeed, there is not a church upon 
earth, Which has more preſſing neceſlity 
for learning, than the church of Scotland. 


The miniſters of the church of Rome have 
little uſe. for learning, becauſe they have 
only to exhort their hearers to be ignorant. 
The miniſters. of the church of England 
have not any urgent need of learning, bo- 
cauſe, by their external grandeur, they may 
plauſibly ſupport an internal dullneſa. But 
we, who are miniſters of a church, deſtitute 
of riches, power, pomp, authority, theſe 
gaudy outworks of reſpect, ſhould pay 
the ſtricteſt attention to the culture of the 
mind; for when once ignorance ſhakes 
hands with poverty, that moment com- 
mences the period of our final diſſolution. 
In every age of the world, the regard 
ſhewa to literary merit has been conſiderable, 
and. the rewards * conferred upon it have 
been conſpicuous. Even in theſe days, in 
which we live, amidſt numberleſs faults, 
we 


LR Mais len ac len ted steh that 


wo ſuperior merit is ever hnoured with ſuperior 
reſpect. Whilſt our learning- flouriſhes, 
we bear ſome reſembianee to the livelineh 
and verdure of the ſpring j when it ds 
cays, our bloom withers, and we reſemble 
the ſterility and nakedneſs of winter. 
It is not enough, then, for a miniſter to 
have treaſures of knowledge in his cloſet; 
he ſhould have them in his head. When 
emergent difficulties demand ſolution, be 
ſhould recur to himfelf, not to his books; 
for a miniſter ſhould - be a Heing library 
not a living index. | 

A man, therefore, who, ſarxed in the 
rudiments of erudition, and furniſhed with 
none but crude and beggarly elements, 
aſſumes the character of a public inſtruQor, 
muſt be the ohject of deſerved contempt; 
becauſe he is deſtitute of the very eſſentials 
cf ſuch a character, meddles with things 


that are too high for him, and, to adopt 


the expreſſion of Dr. South, that leat- 


A e Vr 

« agu u pülplt, hlt Me Voll u 
tk better great the tail 
e fteugt 
But wheh 1 "ſpeak of A g880 badeltioß, 
Pao not 'Hcan fat inôtb fHuId Cum theft 
beds H A prömifeHöüt fumble of af 
the ſcientes! T abba direct the very 
deſigu of education. He hö has too 
muckt eating; is; för tlie mot bart, as 
elelels to the world,” 48 He Who: has too 
nie; "at often mies "the heart, By 
ſiootitly” Get the head.” "He WO ld 
not every ching, Il in effect Know 
nothing; at leaſt, nothing to advantage, 
n the Great varfery of books; Ike great variety 
| with W of meat, We only, firft” to pamper the 


1ents, "= ald then to confonnd it it. A few 
uQor, | ethers Hecht RT 9 1081 1 

Wan 
Digeſts not into ſenſe her motley mt. 22 
This bogk-caſe, with dark booty moſt burſt, 


"This forager on other's "wiſdom, le eaves 
" Hernative farm; het reaſon,” quite untill'd ; 


With mix'd maqure the ſurfeits the rank ſoil, nd 
Dung'd,. but not dreſs'd, and rich to beggarye, _ {+4 
Tove. 
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ſtandard books, read with attention and 
digeſted with prudence, form the mind 
upon a regular ſyſtem, and form the man WW. 


a regular ſcholar. | rr JW 


particularly acquainted with the objection 


The ſciences, moſt intimately connected lc, 
with the office of a clergyman, ſeem to be In. 
theſe, Theology, moral Philoſophy, Hiſtory, . t 
Rhetoric. oe 

A miniſter ſhould be an (EM Di- na 
vine. Nothing can be more ridiculous, 
than to ſee a Divine a ſtranger to Divinity, 
Like Apollos, he ſhould be mighty in the 
ſcriptures, and form his diſcourſes upon 
that model of ſublime and ſacred oratory. 
He ſhould be a complete maſter of our or- 
thodox ſyſtem, , and of the , moſt flouri- 
ſhing deviations from it. He ſhould be 


of the Deiſt, and the arguments, by. which 
they are moſt, effectually anſwered—that, 
by theſe helps, he may be able to ſpeałk 
with propriety, diſpute with acuteneſs, 
and inſtruct with authority. 

{$4 19084 3 A miniſter 


ected 
to be 
ſtory, 


it Di- 
alous, 
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A miniſter ſhould be an excellent e 2h, 


philoſopher. Moral philoſophy is the 


firſt and beſt of human ſtudies, the ſum 
and ſubſtance of human learning. Its 


tonneQion with Divinity is ſo cloſe, that a 
man may as well pretend to preach without 
a tongue, as to preach ſenſe without this 
accompliſhment. For as, in practice, a 
man's religion ſeldom ſurvives his mo- 
ality, ſo, in ſpeculation, a mans' Divinity 
ſeldom ſurvives his philoſophy. 
A miniſter ſhould be well acquainted with 
uſtory. Hiſtory is the great magazine or 
torehouſe, whence we extract, in mini- 
ute, 'a faithful deſcription of men, their 
ntiments, maxims, manners, cuſtoms, 
harafters, and ſprings of action. In 
ſtory we ſee the progreſs and declenſion 
virtue and vice, in every country, and 
1 every period, with the interchanges of 
wmility and pride, contentment and cove- 
uſneſs, liberty and ſlavery, gentleneſs 
d cruelty, harmony and diſcord, peace 
id war, chequering the varied ſcene. 
2 2 Theſe 


SER M. Theſe furniſh us with the beſt means of 
ſtoring our minds with knowledge, and 
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conſequently of gg (Is 
to others. 

A miniſter ſhould "We a bitte of e 
rhetoric, juſt as much as to prevent auk- 
wardnefs, not ſo much as to produce affee- W v2 
tation; for affectation in any man is ridicu- Wl fo 
lous, but in a miniſter is highly offenſive. na 
As a member of eccleſiaſtical govem -· ¶ de 

ment, a miniſter ſhould be acquainted I fre 
with the fundamental laws of the church, ¶ ou 
and ſuch fundamental laws of we _ as Ml plc 
are connected with it. 

I would not, however, exclude other N. 
ſciences, which may tend to finiſh the 
ſcholar, but theſe, I think, are abundantly 
ſvfficient to complete the miniſter. | 

There is, nevertheleſs, one kind of know- 
ledge which I had almoſt forgot, but which 
muſt not be omitted, and that is the 
| knowledge of the world, without which 
the knowledge of books will only make 
us pedants. The knowledge of the worl 

| | give 


gives a noble poliſh to our minds, rubs off S E RM. 


our native ruſticity, ſoftens our manners, 
improves our addreſs, infpires a modeſt 
aſſurance, and opens up a wide field of ob- 
ſervation. | 

A miniſter, enriched with all theſe 
various branches of knowledge, bids fair 
for reſpect; but if, on a thorough exami- 
nation of himſelf, he finds he is materially 
deficient in any, he ſhonld take his hand 
from the ſpiritual plough ; and, to follow 
out Dr. South's ſimile, put it to another 
plough much better ſuited to his capacity. 


N. B. The whole of this diſcourſe was 
delivered at once; but, leſt the rea- 
der ſhould think it tedious, I have 
divided it into two, 
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TITUS 2, xv. 


Let no man deſpiſe thee, 


A Third preſervative againſt contemptg E RM. 
in a miniſter, is to be a good preacher, XXII. 
. . — 
Preaching is the proper buſineſs of the 
preacher, and to be expert at that ſhould 
be his ſtudy; for to. be a bungler in his 
own profeſſion, muſt render him contempt- 
2 4 ible, 


SER M.ible, though he were an adept in every 
— other ſeience; and though poſſeſſed cl 
every other accompliſhment, he would be 
conſidered as a quack. But a competent 
degree of perfection in this divine art paves 

the way to ſolid /honour, . a 

By a good preacher, I do not mean a il c 

man of noiſe and geſture, who preaches up 
himſelf, and not his ſubject; and goes to f 

the pulpit, as many go to the church, to be WM 6 

ſeen of men. The action of the theatre, { 

and the bombaſt of romances, are unworthy b 

of the pulpit, and diſgrace its folemnity, M _ 

| But, by a good preacher, I underſtanda t. 
6 man, who, from his original good ſenſe, M p 
improved by a good education, enters e 
deep into the ſpirit of the ſacred text; I t: 
ſpeaks what he feels, and' feels what. is 

Juſt; who, in his lectures, is clear and 
copious; in his ſermons, accurate and 


” =  »_ -<2, 


than ſound, to dignity of. ſentiment, 
than loftineſs of ſtyle; who manages 


his diſcourſes with ſuch propriety, that, in 


each 


tl 
0 
h 
perſuaſive ;. in both, more attentive to ſenſe t. 
u 
P 


— ů —— 


every 
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at, in 
each 
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each, there is as much ſimplicity as __ * 
tender it inſtruclive to the yulgar, and as >——- 


much ſublimity as will render it ac- 
ceptable to the refined. D R 2 . 14:2 

A good preacher ſuits his ſuhjects to his 
audience; expatiates on the evidences of 
chriſtianity where infidelity prevails; urges 
to the practice chriſtian yirtues, where vice 
predominates; and endeavours, with mo- 
deſty, to illuſtrate the obſcure paſſages of 
ſeripture, without een the clear ones 
by ſtudied artificſe. 

A good preacher does not dive into ack 
tries, or pretend to explain them; but 
paſſes them over in ſilence, as. ſubjects 
equally unintelligible to his audience and 
to himſelf. And, indeed, what is it leſa, 
than the moſt arrogant preſumption in any 
man, o pretend to know that which God 
has concealed from human knowledge, or 
to inveſtigate that which God has locked 
up from the keeneſt palfarchics of man's 
e v4 

A good 


uf 


ERM. A'good. preacher adapts his diſcourſes ts {MW = 


tue capacities of this hearers, and does not 


affect the falſe ſublime. Learned' difquiſi- 
tions, above common comprehenſion, de- 
baſe the pulpit; and a man may, with a8 
good a grace, read a lecture on aſtronomy 
to an ox, as preach abſtruſe diſcourſes to 
men who have but plain underſtandings. 
There is a pecuhar majeſty in unaffected 
plainneſs; a ſubſtantial beauty, which needs 
neither paint nor patch. All dreſs ſuppoſes 
imperfection: truth needs not the aids of 
ornament. - A glittering outſide often indi- 
cates a trifling inſide. Truth loves to be 
naked, and is not aſhamed. vi 
A good preacher does not always deal in O 
generals, but frequently inſiſts upon parti - its 
eulars. To tell men, in general, that they IN lar 
are ſinners, and if they repent not, "that (| 
they will go to hell, is but à vague way of che 
preaching, and will, ät beſt, make I !F? 
but à vague impteſſione But if you telt I 2c 
them, that to cheat or overreach their ber 
neighbours, to lie againſt the light of truth, I int 
WE: | and i 


— 
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and walk in the paths of ctuelty, will being u 

down upon them certain deſtruction; if — . 

you tell them, that whoever. 1s-addicted to : 

ſwearing, drinking, licentiouſneſs, will, in 

ſpite af merey, pull down the ſtroke of 

impending juſtice, then you ſpeak to every 

man's conſcience, and every man knows 

what you mean; and if any ſpark of inge 

nuity remain in the boſom of the hearer, 

this addreſs will carry conviction to his 

heart, and force him, on his peril, to 

relinquiſh mow his e or his 

comet. 15 annals 
1would: not goo — to be er 

with wit, nor would I wiſh it to be totally 

void of it. Too much might detract from 

its gravity; none at all might render it 

languid. A dull, inſipid diſcourſe, with- 

out nerves, without ſpirit, without unction, 

though ſeriouſly delivered, and ſuperlative - 

ly orthodox, makes but a drowſy audience 

and a drowſy religion; whereas pro- 

per ſtrokes of grave and genuine wit, 

interſperſed; at proper diſtances, like arg 


# 1n 


\\ 


\\ 


: SER Vin the firmament, give life and vivacity to 
w—— performance, and ſtimulate "m attention 


of an audience. 

I would ts eco 
fervile imitator. Servile imitation ſuppoſes 
the want of originality, which derogates 
from the merit of the man, and, of con- 
ſequence, from the merit af the preacher. 

I would not have a preacher to borrow 
wich! Borrowing from abroad ſuppoſes a 
deficjency at home, and deficiency at home 
leads to contempt from abroad. Few are 
eſteemed, who are much, in any ſenſe, on 
the borrowing hand, bed he who 
retails old, patched, ſecond-hand prea- 
chings, cannot ſo properly. be called a 
ſermon-maker, as a ſermon-broker, 

I would not have a preacher to be a 
ſlave to his papers. For my own part, I 
ſee. no intrinſic evil id them, and am 
ſorry, that the prejudices of our country 
are ſo ſtrong againſt the uſe of them. 
Yet I cannot help thinking, that he, who 
pays little attention to his notes, delivers 


(4 x | his. 
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nem. 


vers 


—— Serniohs 
his ſerifittients'with tote grichand energy SELIG | 


than he © who ſlaviſhly conſults them; but. 


if a man's memory does not ſerve Him to 
repeat diſtinckly, it is n to read, than 
to repeat ungracefully- 5 444437 : l 
1 would not have a ee de long 
in his performances. Long preaelings ate 
2 certhih mark of à bad preacher, who 


makes up, in quantity, what he lacks in 


quality. & ſhort preacher generally ſays 
more in half an Hour, than a long one 
does in half à day: And to ſay the truth, 
I know nothing that tedious preachings are 
good for, but to make one half of an au- 
diefice” deſert the church; and the aher 
half fall aſleep when they are in it. 

I would wiſh a preucher to have all his 
diſeoutſes ſeaſoned with the ſpirit of the 
goſpel. The goſpel is one of thofe things, 
of uch — mould not de a 
med. 0 

1 to Waisen Py; Sas 
addreſs is to be wiſhed for, pomp td he 
avoided, and rather no action than too 
N much 


: $ 
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3 * much. In this reſpect, even aukwardnefy 
is preferable to parade. The reaſon is this 
aukwardneſs may be complexional, 
proceed from unacquaintanee with hs 
world; but parade ever flows from a deſire 
of being conſpicuous upon falſe grounds. 
A good preacher diverſifies his manner 
according to the diverſity of his ſubjects, 
but, upon the whole, is grave and ſolemn, 
and ever at the remoteſt diſtance from any 
thing that is light and trifling ; as he 
| knows that a ludicrous face is the moſt 
unbecoming that can poſſibly be put upon 
a ſerious religion. 

The fourth preſervative againſt contempt 
in a miniſter, is to be a good man. This 
is the laſt qualification, and, I may add, 
the beſt. This is the top and crowning 

pPäcoint, which finally completes the character. 
Without this, the deepeſt penetration 
of mind degenerates into a worthleſs 
ſagacity, which transforms the image of 
God into the image of the Devil. With- 
out this, the artificial ſubtleties of philo- 
ſophy 
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ſophy are but the ſcaffolds of pedantry, s og 
or the props of vice. Without this, the 
ſublimeſt exertions of eloquence are but | 
ſounding braſs and tinkling cymbals, © like 
the tale of an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
ſignifying nothing.“ But an uniform 
ſublimity of conduct gives a brilliancy to 
each perfection, and ſheds a Juſtre on 
cach accompliſhment, 

It is true, ſpecious and — endow- 
ments may aſtoniſh the croud, and make 
the vulgar ſtare,; but it is the native com- 
plexion of the mind which fixes the 
value of the man, and the confirmed 
habits of virtue only which call forth, from 
ſurrounding ſpectators, the liberal ſenti- 
ments of love and eſteem. The heart is 
the true ſtandard of the character; the life 
is the tranſcript of the heari. Our princi- 
ples are the ſprings of our actions; our 
actions are the touchſtones of our princi- 
A miniſter, therefore, if he wiſhes for 
reſpect, muſt join to the qualities of a 

. good 


An 


. ess hend, the beſt of all quali good 
— — and prove hie being poſſeſſed of ity vy 


a good Atfe . fbr à tres i Know˖n by 
fruit, and a fouiſlain by its ſtrenms. Viet 
in à public character is 4 production of 
monſtrous birth and cannot be viewed but 
with horror. Bur in ſterling wörtk there 
is a kind of magnetiſm, which attract, 
at once, the eye and heart of the beholder; 
azy, may I be allowed the boldneſs of the 
thought, there is à kind of omnipbtentt 
in ſteady virtue, which compels mànkind to 
reſpect it, even againſt their will. 
Aminiſter, deſtitute of truth and earidour, 
it the moſt worthleſs thing in nature the 
moſt deſpicable character on earth. Hd i 


A doudble- minded man, à ſetvant of tins 


maſters; in the pulpit, the ſervant of God; 

out of it, the ſervant of the Devil. He 
is the center of two conttadictions; ht 
preaches againſt his life; and lives againſt 
his preaching by profeſſion a ſaint, and 
by practice a mĩſereant. What can be fo 
ſhocking to the ſentiments: of mankind, 


ba$ . | as 


debauchee againſt licentiouſneſs, of a 
ſatyriſt againſt revenge! Nature <ties ſhame 


on ſuch hypocriſy, and the thati's heart * 


muſt give the lie to his tongue, The com- 
mon feelings of men muſt revolt at ſuch 
duplicity, and their common ſenſe exclain 

A miniſter, then, iu order to provitee 
teſpect, muſt be a good man. For it will 
not do fot a man to be at variance with 
himſelf, his practice £0 be oppoſite to his 
profeſſion, and his pretended principles the 


reverſe of his real ones. Averſion, hatred, = 


contempt, muſt ever be the conſsquence-of 
ſuch baſe and diſingenuous conduct. 

I, therefore, repeat it onee more, and 
indeed it cannot be too oftefi repeated, 4 
miniſter, in order to procure reſpect, muſt 
be a good man. But when I fay this, I do 
not wiſh to give you the idea of a man of a 
moroſe and gloomy diſpoſition, who is an 


enemy to the amuſements of innocence, and 


A a dead 


3 


u to hear a drunkard preach againſt dean. 1K. 
Lenneſs, - u miſer againſt covttouſneſs, 4 wa— 
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SEAM: dead'to the pleaſures of life; a man, Whoſe 
— 18 wrapped up in the clouds of. mel- 


ancholy, and on whoſe tongue the cant 
of religion ever dwells. Alas! theſe are 
but the ſplendid enſigns of hypoeriſy, 
and often indicate the abſence of religion. 
There may be much religion in the lock, 
when, there is but little in the heart; there 
may be much ſhow, when there is but 
little ſubſtance... True goodneſs, like true 
happineſs, does not affect the pomp and 
ſplendor of a glittering outſide; but, ſub- 
ſtantial in ity nature, diſdains to counterfeit 
appearances. : One is apt to ſuſpect a 
man's goodneſa to be theatrical, when of 
his goodneſs he is perpetually making 
theatrical diſplays. A good man never 
wears the garb of more ſolemnity than be 
poſſeſſes, nor wiſhes to poſſeſs more then 
is rational. He does not diſtort. the fea- 
tures of his mind or face, to aſſume a 
borrowed look; becauſe he knows, that 
whatever - is ſtrained is unnatural, and 
whatever is unnatural is diſguſting. 
n | 6A my But, 
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But, by a good man, I wiſh to give youS ERA M. 
the idea of a man of ſteady faith, MVR... 
affected piety, rational benevolence, ' and 
inflexible integrity ; whoſe ſermons are the 
picture of his life, and whoſe: life is a 
commentary on his ſermons ; whoſe ſoul 

is ſuperior to the groſs indulgences of vice, 
and whoſe affections are refined ye the 
ſublime- entertainments of virtue. 
In ſhort, a miniſter ſhould be religions, | 
but not noiſy ; pious, but not peeviſh 
devout, but not moroſe ;' ſerious, but not 
ſuperſtitious : he ſhould be humble, but 
not grovelling ; chaſte, but not monkiſh; 
temperate, but not too abſtemious; chari- 
table, but not oſtentatious: he ſhould 
have gravity without gloomineſs, and 
chearfulneſs without levity: he ſhould be 
good: natured, but not ſilly; obliging, but 
ea · ¶ not officious; ſocial, but not common: 
e he ſhould have affability without meanneſs, 
hat W complaiſance without fawning, an appa- 
and I rent openneſs, but in ſome caſes a real 
reſerve; He ſhould temper the dignity of 
But, , A A 2 the 


e 
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SER M.the miniſter with the- familiarity of the 
an, the ſpirit of the gentleman with the 


candour of the chriſtian, the wiſdom of the 
ſerpent with the innocence of the dove. 
This afſemblage of amiable qualities 
will ſecure him univerſal” reſpect. His 
character will be reſpected while he lives, 
his memory will be reſpected when lie 
dies; and in that country where death is 
an eternal ſtranger, he will be reſpected by 
angels, —he will be reſpected by God. 
O goodneſs, thou queen of beauties ! who 
would not wiſh to poſſeſs thy charms? Who 
would not with to be clothed with thy 
honours ? Who would not reg "wear 
wy crown? ?; 
| Now, eee 
to relieve your patience, upon which, I am 
afraid, I have already eneroached, I will 
truſt to your own prudence the application 
of what has been advanced, and will con- 
clude a long diſcourſe with a ſhort obſer- 
vation. Let us reſpe& ourſelves, then men 
will reſpect us; let us revere our character, 
f a then 
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then men will revere it. Dignified, as Tn. 
we are, with the illuſtrious title of ambaſſa- w— 
dors from God, let us diſcover ſentiments 
worthy of our exalted maſter, and actions 

vorthy of our exalted character. Let our 

minds be ſtored with uſeful knowledge, 

and our lives be adorned with active virtue. 

e Whatever we let ſlip, let us hold faſt our 

integrity, and with approving conſciences 

y I return to the duſt, Then, when the grave 

i, ſhall reſtore its ſacred truſt, the ſea give up | 

of its dead, and earth and hell releaſe their 

10 priſoners, ſaints ſhall embrace us with 

y | celeſtial love, angels welcome us to their 

ar © ſweet ſociety, the Redeemer ſet on our 

\ I heads the immortal crown, the King of 

Kings become our refuge, and the God of 

am i Gods himſelf our everlaſting habitation, 

ain Amen! | | 
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HEBREWS 12, XIV, 


Follow peace with all Men. 


7 
F 


Tas introduction of the goſpel wass ERM. 
z proclamation of peace. Whilſt the na- —— 
tivity of Chriſt was celebrated, the heaven- 
ly hoſt. praiſed God, and -cried . aloud, 
„Glory to God in the higheſt, and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men“ 

5 Aa 4 Peace 


Luke ii, 14. 


D Peace! was the ſacred legacy, which the 
— far af God, u bi departure from tbe 


world, bequeathed ter his church. - 4 Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give'unts 
% vou; not as the world giveth, give] 
unto you.”* The ſpirit of the goſpel is a 
ſpirit of peace, and to inſpire that ſpirit 
into man is the deſign of the | goſpel, 
Wiſely are its maxims calculated to ſoften 
dur rugged and ſtubborn diſpoſitions, and 
to mould us iuto that mild and gentle tem- 
per, which will render our conduct accept» 
able to men, and our nnn r 
to God. ENV 
In heatheniſm, (Gord: were” n illuſ⸗ 
trious temples; the temple of virtue, and 
the temple of honour. Into the tempte of 
Paſſed ta it through the teme of virtue. 
-Solid/ virtur has been eſteemed in every 
-age the only path to ſolid honour. 80 in 
N _ are two mung 
594 pl, 


Kava ur, . 
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A. Synod Ser. 


ples g the temple of peace, and tho reonple# Bl 
of happineſs. Into the temple af happineſs ways 


na man can be admitted, hut he who paſ/ 
ſes to it through, then temple of peace. 
Does any man waſh, then: tor enjoy haps 
pineſa at laſt with God? let him now 
cultivate peace with men.— 4 Follow peatt 
n en., gb ad; i en oni 

My deſign, in handling this ſubject, n, 

Iſt. To point out the reaſons why a 
ſpirit 14 n han: be. cultivar rich 


men. | % 49 
4 adh; To.thew * this. ſie may 
univerſal--< with all men.” 1073 06 
zzaly. To conſider what is implied 12 the 


pte dem #5 Follow peace.” git 
And, laſtiy, to conclude with ſome to- 
fleions, connefted with the ſubje&. | 
Iſt. Lam ta point out the reaſons why a 
ſpirit of peace ſhould be cultivated with 
men; and. theſe, are, that this ſpirit is a 
ſpirit of humanity, it is a ſpirit attended 
with great advantage, and it is likewiſe a 
ſpirit af obedience. KI 
_v,x ng iſt, A 
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e ift. A ſpitit of peace is a ſpirit of This 
—— manity.” Man, by the very law of his 


birth, is a naked and helpleſs creature, full 
of wants, and full of fears; full of wants 
which be cannot ſupply, full of fears wHith 
he cannot remove. Left therefore to him. 
ſelf in the eatly periods of life, death 
would be his only nurſe, and the grave his 
only ſhelter. © This plainly demonſtrates 
that man, in the very rudiments of his ex- 
tence, neceſſarily tends towards ſociety 
without whoſe friendly aid he would lan- 
guiſh in the bud and periſh, like a bloſſom 
nipped by froſt, or nga — beat _ 
by ſtorm. aN 
Now, of every ae peace muſt be the 


baſis; to every ſocial obligation peace is 


eſſential. The inhabitants of the foreſt, 
the lion, the tyger, and the wolf, avoid 
incorporation, and ſeek their lodging in the 
ſolitary deſart. But where *reatures of a 
milder temper join in ſociety,” the cement 

which unites them muſt be peace. Take 


_ em away, ſociety that moment, 
like 


A Sym! Ser 5 
like a tottering fabrick, muſt fall in pieces · E K N. 
Let peace be excluded from the abodes of , 
men, and the world would become a „ 
of horror. A ſea where all is ſtorm and 
tempeſt, a ſky where all is turbulence and 
thunder, à wilderneſs where all is uproar 
and barbarity, exhibit only an imperfe& 
picture of a ſociety of men who have ex- 
tinguiſhed every gentle feeling in their bo- 
ſoms, and abandoned their hearts to the 
fury of contending paſſions. 

A ſpirit, therefore, of contention and 
hoſtility in man, a creature formed, not for 
aſſault and violence, but for benevolence 
and friendſhip, muſt be a ſpirit of inhu- 
manity and barbariſm. It is a ſpirit incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe wants and infirmities to 
which” our nature is ſubjected, and with 
thoſe mutual endearments which ſmooth 
the rugged paths of life, and ſweeten the 
bitter draughts of mortality. A ſpirit of 
ſtrife, animofity and diſcord, baniſhes every 
kind affection from the boſom, blots out 


the Ss of the Divinity upon the 
ſoul, 
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5 ITT : ſoul, - undermines the foundation of ſacial 
— itercourſe, and paves the way to ſcenes of 


_ . which flows from a conſciouſneſs of the 


„ 


: cruelty and devaſtation—as: the conflict of 
jarring elements produces nnn 
whirlwinds, and tempeſt. 

Hence it is manifeſt, that the n et 
peace, which is the reyerſe of the ſpirit af 
hoſtility, and is regulated by principles 
more ſoft and amiable, is x ſpirit of reaſon, 
of prudence, and humanity, It is a fpirit, 


frailties and neceſſities inherent in our na- 
ture. It is a ſpirit, which is founded upon 
a heart- felt ſenſe of our mutual dependence, 
and, of conſequence, our need of mutual 
ſupport, It is a ſpirit, which tends to pro- 
mote the improvement of thoſe generous 
and lovely qualities, which are ornamental 
to human nature, and eflental to human 
felicity. 

Adly. A ſpirit n is de ene 
ed with great advantage. Populous and 
powerful kingdoms decline and periſh by 
e wars. * and reſpeable 

churches 
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to private teſentment. The ſpirit of divi- 
fon and conteſt ſours the milk of human 
kindneſs, turns concord to hoſtility, and 
buries harmony in the chaos of confuſion. 
This envenomed ſpirit, like a domeſtic 
vulture, gnaws upon the heart in which it 
guiſn. With an ofſficious malice it throws 
a cloud over the fair face of proſperity, and 
makes adverſity qume inſupportable. It 
ſpitefully imbitters the feet moments of 
life, and renders death a diſmal paſſage 
from tranſient pain to endleſs: forrow, - 

. Hence it follows, that the ſpirit of peace, 
which procutes us an exemption from theſe 
calamities, muſt be a ſpirit attended with 


ex 


2 
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peace carefully cultivated, nations would 
na- not wage war with nations, nor would 


and] brothers fall by brothers“ hands. Were the 


by ſpirit of peace carefully cultivated, chur- 
ableſſ| ches would not foſter in their boſom 
ches oppreſſion 


thurches are rent and ruined by feuds and 5 1 
ſchiſm. Pri vate men fall ing los ious victims⁊ 


ſingular advantage. Were the ſpirit of 


$EX Mcoppreflicn and violence, nor cheriſn the 
black and fiery ſeeds of perſecution. Wert 


the ſpirit of peace carefully cultivated, the 
private man would not plunge the dagger 
into his neighbour's vitals, nor ſtain hit 
hand with the blood of innocence. Wert 
the ſpirit of peace carefully cultivated, 
conſcience | would be free from thoſe tor- 
menting ſcourges, which are inſeparable 
from guilt and ſtrife. Were the ſpirit af 
peace carefully cultivated, every ſituation 
would produce contentment, every bleſſing 
would produce enjoyment. This divine 
ſpirit adds a new brightneſs to proſperity, 
and ſweetly extracts the venom from adver- 
ſity. This divine ſpirit gives a becoming 
luſtre to our virtues, and makes even our 
imperfections, pardonable. This divine 
ſpirit ſucks the poiſon from the fting of 
death, and makes the king of terrors a 
meſſenger of joy;::// WE. b 

. 3dly. /A ſpirit of peace is a ſoirit & 
heli It is the duty of the ſubject to 
pay a proper regard to the injunctions of 

5 the 


the ſovereign ; Ae is the moſt-valu-SBRIG. 
able teſt of loyalty. Profeſſions of ſubmiſ — 


ſon are but empty ſounde-it is actual 


ſubmiſſion only that can prove theſe pro- 
feſſions to be ſincere. Men's words, like 
men, are flexible; but deeds, like truth, 
are unchangeable. Now, this precept, 


% follow peace with all men, deſcends 
from the univerſal ſovereign, and muſt : of 


conſequence be obligatory upon all his ſub- 
jects. And in another place the ſame au- 


thority enjoins ! recompenee to no man 


« evil for evil, but live peaceably with all 
e men.“ It is God who r * 


man obey. 

E. urdecetl, now, to the end; part of 
the diſcourſe; which was to ſhew, that the 
ſpirit of peace muſt be univerſal—* with 
all men.“ Partial reſpect to this com- 
mandment is labour loſt; uniformity alone 


makes obedience acceptable. Would we, 
therefore, have our conduct to quadtrate 


with our duty, we muſt eulti vate a ſpirit 
F | | : 8-4 E. .of 


| WIS quyintances, enemies... + i N 
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e — of Peace 
383 This is a leſſon plain, 
and needs not the · light of religion to teach 
/ ity this 46 a leſſon caſy, and needs not the 
authority of religion to-inforce it. It is 
maxim ſelf-evident; for, at the greatet 
always includes dhe leſs, ſo friendibip muſt 
always include peace. The man, , theres 
fore, who cheriſhes the ſeeds. of ftrife.with 
him, to whom he profeſſes an unfeigned 
attachment, diſcovers a baſe and holloꝶ 

heart, ſhews that he has nothing hut the 
ſhadow of friendſhip, and, like Bruns, 
who ſtabbed his benefactor, makes his face 
 a-vizard to his ſoul, and treacherouſly aQs 
the part of a foe. under the appearance of 
a friend. From ſuch falſe and hollow 
friends, O God, protect the uptight l. Pro- 
whoſe tongue is. à ſerpent, in whoſe ſmile 
is a, dagger, and in whoſe heart are the 
ſtings of ſcorpions * 


2dly. 
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this aſſertion. But, 


A Hud Sevimon. 303 
that; though refigiom had been filent upon 
Let, alas! experience” mteſts; ' thit oppes 
ite or interfering intereſts! fin barg die 
bered bond, and diſeloſe this moyratut 
a the ts of g are often mad . 
note in the line of affedtion. © The Hine 
of Joſeph is a melancholy proof” of 


$72 


| $88M-upiqo,. 10. break its bonds aſunder, and 


cg aſt its cords aw-2”p7179.1.. et 
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ſtrife, what variance; hat diſcord, What 


neareſt neighhours are not always the beſt 


„dy, We, muſt cultivate a ſpirit af MW m 
peace. with our neighbours and acquain« WW fe: 
tanegs. It is à common remark, chat the 


friends, end I heattily wiſh I could confie 
the obſervation. To a benevolent mind 
it ista maurnful ſpetacle, to behold what 


obloquy, whathatred, what revenge ſubſiſt 
among men; among men, ho are linked 
together by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature, 
intereſt and duty; among men, wlio have 
the ſame"! faith, the ſame hope, the ſame 
pers af the ſame God, diſciples of the ſame 
daxiour, and expectants of the ſame 
Maven“ Alas l hom mean, howobaſe, 
how wretched is tina being, Who is 


deſcanded from God, and formed for the 
delights; of immortality, for the ſordid 
and periſhing intereſts: of this life, to ſull 
the glory of his celeſtial origin, to ſacrifice 


CAC 


each true enjoyment; and deliver up lis & ER N. 
eternal jewel to the common enemy df . - 
man! Let then,” ny Friends, neither" the 

fear of loſs nor the hope of gain, the e 

politician's ſmile nor the tyrant's frown, the 

pomp of proſperity nor tlie gloom of adver- 

ſity," "yum 1 nee the be of 


++; N. d, 
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1 — with our enemies. This, 1 confels, 
is a hard duty; but hard às it is, it is never 
theleſs neceſſary. To animate us to the 
performance of it, let us remember, that tik 
greater the trial, the greater is the virtue; 
the more difficult the conteſt, the mot 
glorious the victory. It is a fundamental 
kw of our religion; that we ſhould love our 
enemies; not, indeed, with a love of affec- 
ton—that is arenen with 2 
of beneficence eie 

The ground of this diſtinction bod : 
o be this. Our affections; which flow 
from dur animal part, are excited by the 
: _— of external obſecte on the ſenſes 
[ Bb 2' and 


— 
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SER M. and the fancy without the conſent or ap- 
— probation of the will of conſequence, 
are beyond the limits of our own autho- 


xity- But our aQtions, which are the 
offspring of chojce and reaſon, cannot 
exiſt without the conſent and approbation 
of the will, and therefore muſt he ſubjea 
to our own juriſdiction. Hence I hauld 
gonceive, that we are not accountable 
for our affections, becauſe they are inſtin- 
Qiive, and without our power; | but ac- 
countable for our actions, becauſe they are 
e. and within our power. 
Though, therefore, it is canfeſſed, that 
we cannot love our enemies with the ſame 
cordiality, as we love our friends; though 
we cannot love an object, which, to our 
view, includes every ugly and hateful 
quality, with the fame affection. as we love 
an object, which, in our eye, poſſeſſes 
every amiable and endearing excellence; 
Fet, without all doubt, even with refpet 
to our enemies, we can check the {allies of 


Ken, ee ſpirit of peace, and 
| | perform 
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perforni acts of generoſity, kindneſs, tind Sg. 
compaſſion; Let then, my Friends, tld 


rooted prejudice, no partial antipathy, no 
defire of revenge, no fpirit of reſentment, 
obſtruct the circulation” ef good offices; or 
induce us to five in ſtrifè and Hatred with 
thoſe oñ earth, with whom we hope to lid, 
ere long, in love and peace itt heaven. 
I proceed, now, to the third part of the 
diſcourſe, which was, to confider what is 
implied in the expreſſion, Follow peice,” 
k implies activity, reſolution, perfeveratice. 
it, It implies actibity. To follow att 
object is an expreſſion, which conveys to 
the mind the idea of motion; and "the 
flowtiefs of rapidity of the motion 
truſt ever be tt; proportion to the worth or 
inſignificancy of the object, to which the 
motion is directed. If the object appear 
trifling, the proſecution of it will be 
dull and languid; if the object appear 
importatit, the putfuit' will be quick and 
ſprightly. Now, peace, 4 has been ſhewn, 
is an - object of the uttioſt moment, che 
B b 3 greateſt 


|, 
| 
| 


A Synod Sermon. 
M-greateſt of all ſublunary bleſſings, and 


—— indeed the foundation of every other. 


To follow, therefore, this defirable objedt 
with any kind of propriety, or in a 
manner any how ſuited to its. real worth, 
the activity of the purſuit muſt be com- 
menſurate to the excellence of the object; 
that is, the purſuit muſt be, in the higheſt 
degree, ſpirited and active. 

Adly. To follow peace implies reſolu- 
tian: without this, we will not follow it 
long. A ſoul wavering and unſteady, like 
a floating ſurge, is in perpetual fluctuation. 
A ſoul cowardly and timid, like a deceitful 
bow, ſtarts back from the firſt ſhadow of 
danger. Steadineſs, therefore, to compoſe 
the paſſions, and courage to repel temp- 
tations, are eſſential to the proſecution of 
peace, and muſt be included in the pre- 
cept. 


verance. To follow peace a while, and 


then to flag, will, by no means, intitle us 
to the praiſe of having. fulfilled the com- 


mand 


3dly. - To follow. peace implies perſe- 


and 
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mand of our Saviour. It is in vain” 68 Ag 


follow peace at all, if we do not follow it 
for ever. It is the character of cowards 
and deſerters to fly; it is the character of 
Chriſtians to preſs on. In the purſuĩt of 
peace, tlien, it is plain, there is no loĩtering, 
no ſtanding ſtill, no going back, no wan- 
dering from the road, no diverting to the 
right hand or to the left—ro— but a 
puſhing on, with redoubled ardour, till we 
arrive at the goal, till we arrive at an 
immortal freedom from the vaſſalage of 
diſcord, till we have fortified ourſelves 
within our own tranquillity, till we have 
obtained 4 complete victory over every 
obſtacle to peace, and have incloſed heaven 
within the ſanctuary of our boſom. 

I have now finiſhed the text: all that 
reniains is to finiſh the diſcourſe. 

Reverend fathers, and brethren, I pre- 
tend not to be your ĩnſtructor An attempt 
to act in that capacity would be a proof of 


Ide [moſt arrogant preſumption; I would 


ly hope, that, in conformity to your 
B b 4 a venerable 


* 
1 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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SE R N. venerable character, you will ever prove 
— youiſelves to be the ſervants of the prince of 


follow peace. It is a ſpirit of humanity; 
therefore let us follow it. It is, a ſpirit 
attended with great advantage; therefore 
let us follow it. It is likeyiſe a ſpirit of lool 


———— 


us 
H 
peace. Sorry ſhould I be to think, that MW th 
any man, who preaches to others the it 
doctrine of peace and charity, ſhould him- let 
ſelf be materially deficient in theſe impor- ¶ ne 

Le 


tant virtues. Sorry ſhould. I be to think, 


that we, who are ſet like a city on a hill, 
whoſe. eminence. prevents its concealment, 
ſhould, by nouriſhing a ſpirit of male vo- 
lence and diſcord, bring diſhenour on our 
exalted ſtation. Thus our being conſpi- 
cuous would only ſerve to make us con- 
temptible. God | forbid; that ſentiments 
inconſiſtent with our office ſhould ever 
creep into our ſouls 3 but let our boſoms 
cheriſh, and our lives diſplay, the amiable 
principles of love and peace. 
To conclude; let us all be. perſuaded to 


obedience; therefore let us follow ĩt. Let I hea 
R 3 us 
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us follow it, not partially; but uni verſally-s K R M. 

Have we friends ? let us follow it with — 
them. Have we relations? let us follow 
it with them. Have we acquaintances? 
let us follow it with them. Have we ene 
nemies? let us even follow: it with them. 
Let us follow it with activity; ler us 
follow it with reſolution; let us follow it 
with perſeverance. Happy man ! to 
whom- this rule applies: happy wel if it 
apply to us. Should our lot be caſt in 
times of peril, and danger threaten us on 
every ſide ; ſhould diſorder and convulſion 
ſeize the nations, and trumpets . ſound 
the alarms of war; into the aſylum of 
peace we may retreat, and there find a happy 
ſhelter from the raging tempeſts. The 
billows of adverſity, which drown a bad 
ito man in defpair, diſturb not the quiet of 
ty; that man, whoſe heart is eſtabliſhed in peace. 
Jirit Y But, as high Olympus rears his head 
fore above the clouds, and with a placid brow 
t of | looks down upon the ſtorm, and unmoved 
Let hears: the roaring thunder, ſo the good 
us man, 
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= man, who dwells in peace, - raiſes his ſoul 
above the ſtorms of mortality, and diſplays 


the brightneſs of heaven reflected from a 
countenance uneclipfed by the ſhades of 
misfortune. And even at laſt, when the 
body languiſhes, and feeble: nature ſinks 
in death, the ſpirit of peace will qualify 
the ſoul for the enjoyments of a country, 
where ſtrife can never enter, but where 
harmony eres her everlaſting throne: 
Amen! 


(A Sermon preached before the Synod 
of Dumfries. i 
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On a Prot Sins | 


1 PETER 1, 3, 4- 


Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift, who, according to his abun- 
dant mercy, hath begotten us agam unto 
a lively; hape by the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chrift from the dead ; to an inheritance 
mncorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. 


. HIS FSR contains a variety of = ERM. 
important propoſitions, worthy of our no- CT 


tice, expreſſive of our duty, and conducive 
to our happineſs. Perhaps there are few 
paſſages to be found in the Bible (I need 
hardly ſay in any other book) where ſo 

much 


I 380 On A Future State. 


$ER V-mucli ſenſe is wrapped up in fo few fl #f 
= words, where dignity of ſentiment is ſo ol 
happily united with dignity of ſtile. in 
The propoſition, with which it begins, al 

is a ſong of praiſe to God for his marvel- 
lous goodneſs to men—* Bleſſed be God.” MW b 
The ſecond propoſition informs us of the m 
unalterable connection which ſubſiſts be- 41 
tween God and Jeſus Chrift— the God if 4 
and Father of Jeſus Chriſt.” The third i b) 
-propoſition expreſſes to us the intimate #9 
connection which fubſiſts between Chriſt I bh 
and us—* Our Lord.” The fourth pro- I 
poſition diſplays the loving kindneſs of cl 
God, in bringing us from a ſtate of de- lil 
jection to a ſtate of hope, as the foundation th 
of the above gratitude “ who, accor- #2 
« ding to his abundant mercy, hath be- h 

* gotten us again to the lively hope of an 
„ inheritanee.“ The fifth propoſition I P® 
points out the method, by which this th 
exaltation is effected ( by the reſurrectioi * 
of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead.” And the fl © 
ou 


ſixth and laſt propoſition intimates to us 
— 4 TY | . ? the 
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ehe nature of that inheritance, to the hopes RM 
e of which Chriſtianity exalts us—* an 


el⸗ It would require however more time, 
4.” chan | you perhaps would willingly allow 
the me, to go through all theſe propoſitions, 
"OY and do juſtice to each. I will not, therey 
zod MY fore. unneceſſarily try your patience 
ind by attempting it, but will confine myſelf 
late to three of them, to Which, I hope, all 
it the reſt may be juſtly referred. And that 
ro. I may execute my purpoſe with the greater 
of dlearneſs and preciſion, I will take the 
des liberty of tranſpaſling the order of the text, 
tion that is, I will conſider the lat propoſition 
cor- Dran 
be- the beginning. . 
A iſt, I will denen to illuſtrate tho 
tion nature of our future inheritance, expreſſed 
this thus in the text, “ an inheritance incor- 
dion | “ ruptible, and uadefled, and that fadeth 
the Y © not away. — that this grand object of 
o our hope, once, fairly eſtablihed, may 


inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.” 


regulate 


On a Future State. 
. regulate our ideas i in the future parts of the 


—diſcourſe. 


a2dly. T will endeavour to illuſtrate the 
goodneſs of God, in bringing us to the 
hope of this inheritance, thus expreſſed in 
the text, who, according to his abun- 
4 dant mercy, hath begotten us again to 
the lively hope of an inheritance.“ | 

And 3dly. I will endeavour to illuſtrate 
1 gratitude which is due from us to God, 
in return for this goodneſs, thus expreſſed 
in the text, Bleſſed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ 

1ſt. I am to illuſtrate the nature of our 
future inheritance, To exhibit a gay and 
florid deſcription of heaven, the ideas of 
which we derive, not from the ſacred 
oracles of truth, but from the falſe oracles 
of our own fancy, may be ſuitable to the 
genius of the Mahometan religion, which 
is confeſſedly nothing but a fiction, but is 


moſt eſſentially repugnant to the ſpirit of 


the Chriſtian religion, which, I hope, we 
all believe to be a reality. 
| ET in” As 
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he As the circumſtances of our future felieity s. ER Il. 
are matter of pure revelation, I will not 
he venture upon one idea, which does not 


he iſſue from this ſacred fountain of our 
in knowledge. The text preſents us with 
n- three: grand ideas of it. It is incorruptible; 


to It is undefiled; It fadeth not away. 
1 rſt. It is incorruptible. It requires 
ite ſome degree of attention to. comprehend 
d, the clear import of this term. For if in- 
0 corruptible be underſtood as oppoſed to 
nd ſinful, then it coincides ' with the ſecond 
| idea -undefiled. Or if it be underſtood 
ur as oppoſed to periſhable, then it coincides 
nd with the laſt idea—fadeth - not away. 
of Therefore, I incline to think, that incor- 
ed ruptible ſtands here for pure, ſpiritual, 
les refined, in oppoſition to groſs, ſenſual, 
he earthy; and thus forms a notion of happi- 
ch I neſs from the other twigs notions perieQly 
is diſtinct. * ' { 
of It is a mortifying truth, that our preſent 
We en is of a groſs and mixed 
nature. It is earth, a ſubſtance compoun- 
As ll © ; + "0 
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ER Mided of groſs and thick materials, and 
— conſequently muſt be in its very eſſence and 


original, like ſtagnated waters, ſubject to 
corruption. The enjoyments, which 
ſpring from this inheritance are, like uſelf, 
groſs and mixed. For it will ever hold 
true in the Syſtem of nature, that the 
features and complexion of the offspring 
muſt reſemble the features and complexion 
af the parent, from which they originate, 
A muddy fountain cannot ſend forth clear 
ſtreams, nor can a groſs cauſe produce a 
pure effect. There is not one earthly 
ſatisfaction, which is not in its nature groſs 
and corrupt. I do not mean to include 
pleaſures of a moral and religious kind, 
ſuch as piety, benevolence, and friendſhip 
for theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not earthly 
pleaſures, but the firſt dawnings or fore- 
taſtes of that brighter and better inheri- 
tance, © © where moth and ruſt cannot 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
* ſteal.” But I ſay, there is not one 
fatisfaCtion merely earthly, which is not in 


its 
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it nature groſs and corrupt.” There is 48 
kind of ruſt or muddineſd, 
cteeping ivy thut rwines round the” wall; 
covers the face of each” terreſtrial: good, 
and ſpoils the beauty bf its faireſt poſe 
pecto. Hence ariſes che utter ĩmpoſbnity 
of man happineſs from ſenſuual enjoy 
ment j herauſe, in ofder to conſtitute ret 
felieity; chere muſt be & ſimiſuttry und 
correſpondence between the ou which 
enjoys, and the object whith is enjoyed: 
But the objects of ſeſſe, though ads 
mirably adapted to tlie nature of the body 
wich is compoſed of tlie fame groſs that 
terials” with themſelves, yet ate totally 
inadeqquate to the nature of the ſoul; fe 
is of dtvine, celeſtial birth. And thiete is 
ſomething within us, which, im ſpite of 
ourſelves and all our ſtudied” fophiſiry, 
upbraids us with the baſeneſd of every 
groſs attachment, aff tells us to our face; 
that it is 4 falling off from our briginal 
greatneſs, and infinitely below the vaſt dess 
of that felieity, — 
SY. to 


its 


By 


"which, like'the 


Cn1a Future State, 
. to expect, and to Which, in her lucid 


intervals, the ardently aſpires. 


But our future inheritance is very Ai 
ferent from our preſent; it is pure, ſpiri- 
tual, xeſined. The country where that 
inheritance lies, is pure. It is Heaven, 
the unſpotted habitation of the Deity, into 
which nothing that is groſs or impure.can 
ever enter. Angels for ever guard the 
ſacred territory, that no approaching 
miſchief may taint the nature of its happi- 
neſs, or ſully the unclouded ſplendors of 
that unclouded region. The King and 
Governor of that country is pure. It is 
God; a being, whoſe indiviſible eſſence 
eternally excludes every mixture of cor- 
ruption; a being, who, 1s. purity itſelf, 


and who delights in the purity of all 


around him, becauſe it is the reſemblance 
of his own nature, reflected back from 
his own works. 


gountry are pure. They are Angels, who 

have retained the image of their maker, and 
the ſpirits of Juſt. men made perfect, who 
have 


Ji 


The inhabitants of — 
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have left all their droſs behind them in the- 
grave, and are now elevated to the bright 


neſs and perfection of angels. The enjoy- 
ments of that country are pure. Know- 
ledge is pure; love is pure, pleaſure 78 
pure. The enjoyments muſt be ſuch as 
are ſuited to the purity 6f God; the pu- 
rity of heaven, and the capacities of a 
purified ſoul, or they world be no erijoy= 
ments at all. It is this correſpondetice'be- 
tween the faculty and tlie object, between 
the ſoul” and the enjoyment, which is in 
reality the eſſence of "happineſs, which 
imparts a” double feliſh to every pleafure, 
and wm; * . We tranſportt or 
heaven. 

a2dly. Our future inheritance is unde- 
filed. This world; alas! is ſubject to 
corruption, not only in the natural ſenſe, 
but likewiſe in the moral and religious 
ſenſe. It is a melancholy truth, tliat our 
preſent inheritance is the region of moral 
defilement and depravity. He who would 
deny this, muſt, in the firſt place, either 

b Ce 2 deny 
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8 deny his ſenſes, or have loſt them. Man, 
—— it is true, was ſent into the world pure 


and innocent ; but wilful diſobedience to the 
divine commandment ſoon introduced into 
this our manſion fin and death, under the 
cruel vaſſalage of which we ſigh and groan 
to this day. Vice,.alas! ſeems to be the 
native production of the ſoil, and to ſpring 
up without cultivation, as weeds grow and 
flouriſh in the wilderneſs. Reaſon, whoſe 
province it is to keep the paſſions under 
due controul, often tamely ſubmits, like a 
mean flave, to the imperious commands of 
imperious appetites ; and judgment, which 
ſhould rule the life, frequently ſneaks 

behind the curtain, like a paltry coward, 

to give way to the baſe indulgence of ſome 
baſe defire. The ſurrounding objects of 

temptation, which ſhould not move the 

ſoul to deſcend below its native dignity, 

eaſily ſeduce us from the path of rectitude, 

and drive us on to a thouſand follies, 
Of the pleaſures we enjoy, though 
many, we hope, 'are innocent, yet many 
| too, 
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too, we fear, are guilty. The ſpirit of SBRM. 
licentiouſneſs marks the pleaſures of one 


man, the ſpirit of revenge marks thoſe 
of another. Some men want charity, 
others want truth. Crimes the moſt atro- 
cious are committed by the abandoned, and 
motives black as night impel to the com- 
miſſion. Even the faireſt character upon 
earth has its ſpots and blemiſhes, and the 
cleareſt conſcience has its ſtains. Such is 
the ſituation of things where we live ; and 
if we go into the remoteſt corner of the 


globe we ſhall find, even there, ſuch a 


general want of real integrity, as will 
authorize. us, to ſay, in, this place, top, 
hath vice her habitation.” | 

This is another cauſe of man's infelicity 
on earth; for in exact proportion to the 
greatneſs of our guilt, will ever be the 
greatneſs of our miſery. There is an in- 
ſeparable connection between vice and 
puniſhment. Guilty deeds recoil with 


vengeance, on the guilty man, and preſs 


Ce 3 bum 
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SE, n down with inſufferable anguiſh. "A 


$217 ſhattered body, ruined by intemperance, 


=" ia a heavy load upon the ſoul. The. 


girds and ſeourges of upbraiding conſeience 
tear and diſtract the wounded ſpirit, and 
the frightful bodings of impending _ 
fill with horror the anxious breaſt, | 
But our future inheritance is undefiled. 
Nothing that -defileth- can approach the 
the manſions of heaven, or blaſt the virtue 
of its bleſſed inhabitants. There all is 
chaſte, and all is virtuous. The great au- 
thor of our happineſs. f in whoſe preſence 
is fulneſs of joy, is virtuous; the ſociety, 
with which we ſhall incorporate, is virtu- 
ous; the diſpoſitions of the mind are 
virtuous; the delights we ſhall enjoy, 
are virtuous. In this ſpotleſs region, no 


baſe paſſion ſhall degrade the ſoul, no 


impure deſire ſully its brightneſs; but an 
everlaſting harmony ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
between paſſion and reaſon, an everlaſting 


harmony* between the ſoul and God. No 


a 2 temptation 
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ſhake the foundation of our quiet. Temp- AV. 


ter and temptations ceaſe for ever; 
remorſe for guilt, and fear of puniſhment, 
will . diſturb no more. For the former 
things are paſſed away ; and new heavens 
and a new earth take place, wherein 
dwelleth righteouſneſs. '' From heaven 
vice and guilt are for ever excluded; 
truth and virtue flouriſh there: there the 
underſtanding is entertained with immacu- 
late truth; there the affections are de- 
ligbted with immaculate love; there be- 
nevolence circulates through every boſom 
there friendſhip joins all hearts in one. 

Now, this is the ſecond excellence of 
our felicity. For as the enjoyments are 
virtuous, they will ever approve themſelves 
to virtuous minds; and therefore can ne- 


ver waſte nor cloy the faculty, but Wil 


ever yield a freſh and full delight. And 
every enjoyment will at once gratify and 
enlarge the appetite; and fo eſtabliſh 'a 

Cc 4 ſolid 


— — 
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. ſolid baſis of future progreſſion. But this 


— more properly belongs to the third branch 
; of my ſubject, upon which at preſent I 


will ag enter. Tt A # \ f. 11 
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Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Feſus Chrj „ who, according to his abun- 
dant mercy, hath begotten us again wnto 
a lively hope, by the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt from the dead; to an inlieritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and tha? 
fadeth not away. | 


Ix my laſt diſcourſe upon this ſubject, E R M. 
I propoſed to illuſtrate XXV. 
1ſt. The nature of our future inhe. 
ritance. 
2dly. The goodneſs of God in bring- 
ing us to the hope of it. 
3dly: 


XXV. 


On a Puture State. 
Idly. The gratitude which is due from 


——> us to God for thie goodneſs, sg. 


"rſt. As to the nature of our future 
inherhzariee, the text aſſures us, that ipis 
incorruptible, that it is undefiled, and that 
it fadeth not away. 

The two firſt of theſe properties, vix. 
its being incorruptible and undefiled, I have 
already illuſtrated. I proceed now to illuſ- 
trate the third property, gen is, 2 
it fadeth not away. 

It is an aſſertion, which needs no o whi 
that our preſent inheritance is a fading ane. 
This is a neceſſary conſequence of its 
poſſeſſing the two qualities, of being, at 
once, corruptible and defiled. For what- 
ever is groſs and mixed in its nature, 
carries, in its own howels, the certain ru- 
diments of its ' own conſumption; and 
moral defilement tends to the deſtruction of 
the agent, as death is the pn 
annexed to depravity. 

This world, in its ſubſtance, or at leaſt 


in its form, is periſhable. It is a maxim 
h with 
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with ſome. philoſophers, that the earth, 
like all its productions, has its aſſigned — 


periods of growth and deelenſion, and. 
like ourſelves, tends every moment to in- 
firmity- and old age. But whether there is 
any truth in this doctrine, it is not mate- 
rial for us to enquire, as weè ate informed 
by the word of God, “that the time ſhall 
6, ſoon come, when this earth, with all its 
„ works, ſhall be burat- (aſs and for ever 
buried in its own aſhes.“ WET IT Ts 
The enjoyments of wis inen e 
fading. They are like the crackling of 
«thorns under a pot”; a ſudden blaze, but 
ſoon over. With great propriety are they 
compared to a flower, which in the ſeaſon 
of its bloom looks gay and beautiful; 
then withers away and dies; and owes its 
death to the influence of the ſame ſun, 
to which it owed its birth. Even ſo our 
enjoyments, in the ſpring of life, are 
ſprightly and vigorous; then by gradual 


* 2 Peter 3, x. 
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Sen buſtepe grow languid, and decay. Our 
— paſſions, by degrees, turn blunt and jaded; 


and the commonneſs of the objects, which 
rouſe them to activity, offends our bn 
taſte and reliſh-for varieex. 
Our hope from earth is fading. 1 Its 
& like the duſt, that is blown away by the 
„ wind; like the thin froth, that is driven 
% away by the ſtorm; like the ſmoke, 
that is diſperſed here and there by a 
« tempeſt; and paſſeth away with the 
<«_ remembrance of W that ce but 
Ain fag.“ 4 ai 35 it ame 
Our friends ang companions, home 
32 and cordials of life, are fading. 
After they have bleſſed us for a while with 
their agreeable ſociety. they retire from 
our ſight, go hence and / are no more; 
and leave us comfor tleſs and deſolate, 
4% like a lonely ſparrow on a houſe - top.“ 
„Our Fathers, where are they? and 
the Prophets, do they live for ever?“ 


© ® Apocrypha 
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Upon our children we have dropped: the ANV. 
kindly tear, mn 2 — 


2 wore, 01 is nne e tte 

Ourſelves are cating, G —— of 
childhood creep away inſenſibly; youth 
ſoon flies off with all its ſprightlineſs; old 
age, with its © unavoidable '' decrepitude, 
comes at laſt; mocks all our hopes, and 
tells us we are mortal; then death con- 


cludes the flattering ſeene, and lays us in 


the grave, forgetting and forgot, to reſt 
in ſilence. What then avails it, my im- 
mortal friends, that in the ſpring of life 
we put forth the tender buds of hope, 
bloſſom in ſummer, and bear fruit in 


autumn? for ſoon cold winter, with its nip- 


ping froſts, comes on, to wither all our 
leaves, and blaſt our fruit. Then we fall 


helpleſs; we fall, and no man ſees us 


more. This is the laſt diſadvantage of our 
preſent inheritance, that it is fading and 
momentary, and therefore” cannot ſatisfy 
the ardent longings of an immortal ſoul, 


nor be a portion adequate to its wiſhes; 


wiſhes, 


na Future Stats. 


SERM. wiſhes, which are wide as the circuit! of 
wy the univerſe; nnn as the nm 


. Na e WP 
But our fatare: tenden fadeth not 
away. This is a natural effect of its to 
former characters. It has no principle of 
natural corruption, which gradually leads 
it to decay; it Has no principle of moral 
defilement, which 'draws deſtruction on it 
as à puniſhment; It is incorruptible, it is 
2 _— — it cannot _ 
awayo! 177 70! by 5e Rt 44 
Our Ade ee is inal and 
though this is but a/circumſtance; and does 
not properly enter into the definition of 
happineſs, yet it is a cireumſtance ſo very 
eſſential, that if you exclude this one idea, 
you exclude at once the idea of happineſs. 
For heaven, if ybU will parddn the ex- 
preſſion, would not be heaven without it. 
God, who is the grand ſource and origin 
of felicity, is eternal. He lives for 
4 e ver; and becauſe he lives, we: ſhall 
ive alſo, to behald his glory, and to be 
« ſatisfied 


«at } _— « = OE 
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te ſatisfied with his likeneſs.” Our friends * 


are eternal. They ſhall never die; but —— 


live for ever, to enjoy the ineffable delights 
of an everlaſting ſociety. Our enjoyments 
are eternal. Old age ſhall never creep in, 
to ſpoil the pleaſures of our immortal 
youth; wrinkles and deformity ſhall not 
come there, to diminiſh the luſtre of our 
unfading beauty. Strife and diſcord fhall 
never enter, to embitter the ſweets of our 


eternal love: but one unbounded proſpect 


of felicity, for ever and for ever, lies be- 
fore us. There is a propriety in it, that 
the enjoyments of this world: ſhould; be 
fading, as they are empty; but that the 
enjoy ments of another world ſhould be 
durable, as they are ſubſtantial; and that 
heaven, as it is „ an exceeding, ſhould 
likewiſe: be an eternal weight: of glory. 
Now, all this eternity of happineſs is 
ſecured to us, not only, as we have ſhetwn, 
from the nature of the thing, but alſo, 
comfortable reflection li by the immutable 
fidelity of God. , For to him, who, by 


4 
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* patient continuance in well- doing, 
wm * ſeeks for glory, and honour, and im- 


mortality, he has expreſsly promiſed 
eternal life.“ Bleſſed is the man Who 
<- endureth temptation; for, when he is 
4 tried, he ſhall receive the crown of 
& life, which fadeth not away. And the 
time is faſt approaching, and muſt ſoon 
arrive, when this corruption ſhall put 
„ on incorruption, this mortal be clothed 
e withimmortality ; then ſhall come topaſy 
« the ſaying: that is written, “ death is 
« ſwallowed up in victory.“ | (214 
2dly. I come to illuftrate the goodneſs 
of God in begetting us again to the hope of 
this inheritance. The hope of an inheri- 
tance implies ſonſhip. Begetting us again 


to that hope, conveys to us the idea of 2 


reſtoration to a bleſſing which we once 
poſſeſſed, but had ſomehow or other 
unfortunately loſt; and thus implies ſon- 
ſhip by adoption. For, the very nature of 
1. Wee adoption 


Rom. ii, 12. + James i, 12, f 1 Corinthians xv, 64. 
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adoption conſiſts in taking an alien into 87 ER.M. 
one's own family, and en- him to == 


all the privileges of one's own children. 
This practice was conſidered, by the moſt 


rude and barbarous nations, as an evidence 
of clemency and love. Man, it is true, 


by the original Iaw of nature, is the child 
of God, and if a child, then an heir of life 
and immortality. But man, "like afroward 
child, by a conduct moſt unfilial, 
diffolved this original connection, and loſt 
for ever his native birthi ht. Now, in 
man's reſtoration to this original privilege, 
the mercy of God is adorably conſpicuous. 
It is one of the fundamental principles of 


the Britiſh conſtitution, a principle foun- 
ded upon the laws of juſtice, good govern- 


ment, and good ſenſe, that whatever pro- 
perty or privileges any man enjoys, un- 
der that government, he enjoys only upon 


the footing of obedience and loyalty ; and 


therefore the moment he manifeſts a 
ſpirit of rebellion, he forfeits that pro- 


perty, thoſe privileges, and even life 
* D d itſelf; 


— 
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SER Arier, and his children, though not char- 
XXV 
— geable with his crime, yet to ſecure the 


wiſe purpoſes of government, and to ex- 
tirpate the very ſeeds of + rebellion, , are 
declared, by, expreſs. ſtatute,, incapable 
of ſucceſſion and inheritance. ., Now, if 
the king, at any future period, ſhall reſtore 
the children of this revolted ſubject to 
thoſe privileges which they had loſt 
through their father's rebellion, is not this 
an undeniable inſtance of goodneſs and 
mercy in the ſovereign? Doubtleſs it is; be- 
cauſe it is a gratuitous donation, a giving 
them ſomething, to which, upon the ſtrict 
ſcore of juſtice, they had not the leaſt ſna- 
dow of claim; and this, if I miſtake not, 
is the very definition of goodneſs or mercy. 
"Ta apply this to the preſent point: our 
firſt parents poſſeſſed the inheritance of 
immortality, as their original patrimony ; 
but, like all profligates, they ſquandered 
away their ſubſtance to gratify their taſte, 
: and, by an act of the moſt daring rebellion 
againſt the eig of nature, they for- 

feited 
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feited this ineſtimable privilege, and, from S ERM. 


XXV. 


being the heirs of immortality, became the 


ſubjects of the grave; and we their chil- 
dren, though not chargeable with the 
crime of eating the forbidden fruit, yet 
deſcending from them after they were 
become mortal by eating that fruit, are, 
by the very law of our birth, debarred 


from the poſſeſſion of their original inhe- 


ritance, and like them, in their debaſed 
ſtate, muſt” © peep — to find car 
diſhonourable graves.” | 

Now, God has actually reſtored us to 
that immortality, which Adam forfeited, 


and which' we loſt through his forfeiture, 
by making our ſufferings the channel of 


our happineſs, and the grave itſelf theſdoor 
of immortality. Is not this mercy, yea 


mercy abundant? The goodneſs of God, 


in all his works, is viſible; in this work 
of mercy, it is refulgent. His goodneſs 
warms us in the morning ſun, and cools 


us in the evening breeze, ſparkles in the 


ſtars at midnight, and bloſſoms in the 
D d 2 flowers 
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SARL. flowers of the field; but, in this our reſto- 
_ ration to a loſt immortality, it beams forth 


with uncommon ſplendour, and ſhines with 
all the brightneſs of the ſun. - iT 
Nov, this reftoration is ſaid to be IC 
| ted. by the reſurrection of Chriſt.” | Why 
is it not ſaid, by the death of Chriſt? The 
reaſon is obvious: it was life, which Adam 
| forfeited ; it was death, which he incurred. 
God, purſuant to his purpoſes, would not 
relax the ſanctions of his law; man, there- 
fore, muſt die. But God, ſtill willing to 
make man happy, manifeſts his loving- 
kindneſs - to him, by conducting him, 
through the. paſſage of the tomb, to the 
immortal poſſeſſion of a poſthumous life. 
The reſurrection of Chriſt, therefore, is 
more forcible-than the death of Chriſt, 
becauſe his. reſurrection not dnly preſup- 
poſes his death in all its virtue, but alſo is 
an actual inſtance of the triumph of life 


over death, and thereby aſcertains to us the 


ablolpts certainty of our own. reſurreQion. 
3dly. I 


* ; 
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'odly. I come to alluſtrate the gratitude,  WK3 ER, 
which is due from us to God, in return for — 2 
this goodneſs. Gratitude, my friends, 
conſiſts in a degp ſenſe of favours received, 
attended with a ſincere deſire of making 
ſuitable returns; Gratitude is an elevated 
and elevating virtue; deſtitute of which, a 
man is not intitled to bear the name of a 
man. A man without gratitude is worſe 
than a brute; for even brutes difcover 
ſome ſentiments of reſpect and gratitude. 


„ The Ox knoweth his owner; and the 


« Afſs,, his maſter's crib.” And is it poſſi- 
ble, that a man can be a greater brute than 
an Aſs? Againſt this idea nature revolts, 
and the voice of reaſon loudly exclaims. As 
gratitude is in itſelf a generous and manly 


virtue, the certain effect of a great foul, 
and the certain mark of à good man ;- fo, 


in 


A favour ſhould be treaſur'd in the ſoul, 


And made the mother of a kind return 
A wretch, that ſlifles benefits beſtow'd, 
Scearcety deſerves the generous name of man. 
£4 IS Sor noris. 
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8 ]BRNjn exact proportion to the greatneſs of the 
— happineſs conferred upon us, ſhould be 


the livelineſs of our gratitude to him who 
. confers it. 
Now, the greateſt beneke which man 
can receive, nay the greateſt benefit which 
even God can beſtow, is endleſs felicity: 
endleſs felicity God ſets before us; the ſub- 
limeſt gratitude, therefore, which our ſouls 
can feel, ſhould, like incenſe, aſcend to 
heaven, as an acceptable ſacrifice to our 
great benefactor. What, ſhall we be 
grateful to men, for little, pitiful advan- 
tages, in the line of civil or eceleſiaſtie 
promotion, which, at the beſt, will laſt 
but a few days, and, even while they laſt, 
will yield but a very ſuperficial enjoyment? 
And ſhall we, with reſpect to God, remain 
ſtupidly inſenfible to the moſt endearing 
expreſſions of the moſt endearing love? If 
ſuch monſtrous perverſity of ſentiment 
could exiſt in our boſoms, heaven would 
bluſh at our depravity; earth, groſs it is, 
would be ſhocked at our ſtupidity; and 
hell 


* 
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hell itſelf, were it poſſible, would be aſha- NN. 


med of our ingratitude. | 

To, conclude : Since the mercy of God 
has ſet before us an inheritance refined, 
virtuous, immortal, let us expteſs our gra- 
titude to God, and our regard to ourſelves, 
by an induſtrious preparation for the un- 
fading delights of that divine inheritance. 

Preparation for eternity is an univerſal 
duty, becauſe eternity is an univerſal concern. 


Into its manſions, yet unſeen, we muſt all 


ſoon enter, and there take up our unchan- 
geable abode. Soon the throbbing heart 
muſt ceaſe to beat, and every vital ſpark 
forſake the ſenſeleſs clay. Oh, let us not, 
then, ſet up our everlaſting reſt in a 


country ſo far from home; a country, 


where all is mixed and mutable, and al- 


moſt nothing certain, but a grave. But 


let us, like chriſtian travellers, ſend our 
hearts before us, to poſſeſs thoſe joys, 
thoſe ſolid. and exalted joys, which dwell 
beyond the grave, in the celeſtial world, 
whilſt, by lives of inflexible integrity, we 

approve 


— 
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s * approve ourſelves to our cotſeietces, and 
— _— our conſciences to God. 


This, this will yield us ſubſtantial con- 
: lion amidſt all the drooping moments 

of adverſity; and make us rife ſuperior to 
all the viciſſtudes of a"giddy kfe. This 
will inſpire us with chearfulneſs in our 
journey to the tomb, and cauſe the mo- 
ments of our pilgrimage to glide ſoftly away. 
When our ſmall glaſs of time-is run to the 
laſt ſand, and the ſoul is juſt ready to 
hunch into eternity, this will enable us to 
think with pleaſure upon God, when we 
can think with pleaſure upon nothing elſe. 
And even at laſt, 'when the folemn hour 
ſhall come, that will ſummon us to remove 
from theſe tabernacles of clay, we ſhall 
with alacrity obey the ſummons, wing 
our flight to the celeſtial ' paradiſe, and 
there enthroned ſhall ſhine “ as the 
*«* brightneſs of the firmament, and as the 
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